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NTRODUCTION: The American 
pooneers fought for this land,clearedtt 
and planted hopefully through a long 
perwodof germination, inorder finally 


ye | to lay it open to the sun of permanent 
achvevement. To their descendants is 
SV | presented herein the portrait of Cor- 
uw) nelius Cole, proneer, citizen and states- 
man, who, at the time of his death in Nineteen Hundred 
and Twenty-four, had lived during the lifetime of every 
President of the United States with the exception of George 
Washington. His activities were an integral part of the 
hastory of the United States for three-quarters of a century, 
and the events irwhich he participated portray the color- 
ful story of California from the tume of the gold seeker to 
that of the realtor. This volume presumes to furnish only 
the canvas and frame for the portrait of himself which — 
Cornelius Cole has given the world in his own words and 
deeds. Only those events have been touched upon which are 
essential as background for a true and consistent charac- 
terization and which help to reach beyond the form of his 
life into its substance and spinit. 
[iii] 
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CHAPTER I 


Chat will shotw in the flesh which is bred in che bone; 
From this law of Mature, escape there is none, 
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Old Dutch Portraits 


HERE lived in the city of Amsterdam about 1633 a tall, dark- 

eyed young burgher, Barent (Bernard) Kool, son of Jacob 

Kool. It was the golden age of Holland. She had just captured 
the entire silver fleet of the Spaniards and had annihilated the pirates 
of Dunkirk. She wasinstructing European countries in progressive ag- 
riculture.A hundred years had passed since Francis the First had said: 
Look at Spain and Portugal. Id like to see that article of Adam’s will 
which gives them America! Holland was pioneering in navigation and 
exploration. Her great painters, Frans Hals and Rembrandt, were 
already world renowned. Her printing presses were pouring forth a 
wealth of books. Her young men were awake to all that went on in 
the world. 

Barent Kool, alert, progressive, learned that across the Atlantic his 
countrymen had focused colonial enterprise at a place called New 
Netherlands, the original founding of which had marked an epoch in 
the struggle for freedom of opportunity. Already associated with the 


[1] 


*A volume of 
aphoristic verses 
written by 
Cornelius Cole. 
See Chap. XIX. 
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Dutch West India Company, he realized that its power was even great- 
er in the New World than in the Mother Country. Its officials were 
promising to send out worthy colonists for an absurdly low passage 
fare,with the enticing prospect of future dignity, power and safe wealth. 

Standing one day before a mullioned window in his house of yel- 
low-lichened stone, Barent Kool dreamed a dream, not of adventure, 
but of founding a home for his little family in that new land. 

He sought his wife Marretje. He told her of his dream. As she lis- 
tened, she looked about her living room: the paneled walls softly 
toned as velvet, against which hung the Kooland the Leenderts family 
portraits ; the dresser shelves bright with Delft plates and sparkling 
crystal; the carved cabinets and the deep settles. She thought of her 
chests filled with household linens, embroidered petticoats and bod- 
ices, and the heirloom laces. She could hear her small son’s voice as 
he played in the paved courtyard below, where the maids were churn- 
ing and cheese making. The dream of this blue-eyed, yellow-braided 
young vrau had been to live here always in the red-brick and stone 
cottage, and rear her family within the shadow of her mother’s home. 
She looked again at her husband. The compelling strength of his sim- 
ple earnestness prevailed against the glamor of that dream. 

Within a month they took leave of family and friends and sailed 
away, looking their last upon the slate roofs and tessellated cornices 
of the town. They sailed slowly out beyond the green fields and scar- 
let tulip beds, past the quiet procession of barges on the canal, until 
above the silver mists of the lowlands the slow-moving arms of the 
windmills waved them farewell. 

The stout Dutch ship, like all those of the West India Company, 
was a converted war vessel. Enough brass and other cannon had been 


removed to make place for passengers, their household belongings, 
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a few agricultural and dairy implements, and the cattle promised as a 
bonus to the prospective colonists. 

For these sea-faring Hollanders the ocean that lay before them held 
no terrors. Though their quarters were cramped and the food plain, 
the voyage lacked neither interest nor color. Accustomed to the low 
Dordrecht boats with their soft brown sails and stout old Dutchmen 
smoking their pipes at the tiller, they saw as a thing of wonderment 
this ship with its beakhead and figurehead, its high, brightly painted 
poop and forecastle, and its great carved galley. Far above the stern 
hung the big Dutch lantern. Flags flew from the masthead. At the fore- 
top flaunted the red, white and black tricolor with the arms of Am- 
sterdam on a field of white. 

When weather allowed, the men sat outside smoking their pipes, 
drinking their beer, and recalling the exciting day thirteen years be- 
fore when the Speedwell had departed from Delfthaven with the Pil- 
grims, and but for delay in repairs at Southampton, she, before the 
Mayflower, would have sailed into Plymouth. They congratulated 
themselves on the two-weeks time their direct route would save, bar- 
ring rough weather. They recounted dire tales of the Barbary corsairs 
who menaced the ships compelled to take the longer routes. The wo- 
men, listening near by, trembled at the grim stories of the great Mu- 
rad, or of the Corsair Ali, with his eighty ships and pirate crews, who 
boarded the vessels, silenced the men at the sword’s point, cleared 
the hold of treasure and, on their shoulders, bore away the women, 
not sparing-even the nuns. 

The children played with their toys and talked of their treasured 
slees and long, curved skates hid away in the stout chests below. Then, 
after their simple supper of bread, dried fish and chocolate poured 
from fat little pots, they were soothed to sleep with the old familiar 
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lullabies. Later the men and women gathered to their meal, prepared 
from the ship’s substantial stores of bushels of pease, legs of pork, 
firkins of butter, and biscuit cakes. 

Prayers and Bible readings occupied many an hour, both in fair 
weather and in rough, when the vessel tossed exceedingly, with her main 
deck under water and the cabin windows closed. And, since crossing 
the sea changes the skies but not the heart, their eyes, though looking at 
the monotonous swells of gray-green water, must have seen not that, 
but golden gleams of lamplight from cottages among moss-tinted trees, 
red cattle grazing in the long, lush grass, and pigeons flying about the 
belfry of the village kirk. 

After the close confinement of seven weeks on shipboard, the land- 
ing at Fort Amsterdam was indeed a release from prison. The house- 
hold treasures were unloaded : the sleeping bench, the great carved 
chest, the box of simple household utensils and the precious feather 
bed. The Barent Kool family were at home in America. 

These household treasures they moved into one of the many little 
one-story houses of stone, provided by the West India Company. 
There were two rooms on the ground floor and a garret covered by 
a thatched roof. It stood within the shadow of the fort. Beyond were 
the stone tavern, the wooden church and the company stores. In the 
center of the common stood the pillory and gallows, symbols of the 
determination of law and order. In this primitive setting Barent and 
Marretje Kool began their task of home making. He continued as an 
officer of the West India Company and was held in high esteem for 
probity and industry. 

By 1647, the hooded cradle in the Kool chimney corner had held 
five children. Barent Kool had taken the oath of Small Burgher Rights 


and was holding office under the government. His signature was on 
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documents in purchase of land from the Indians by the Council of 
New Netherlands. As an officer of the West India Company, he was 
a man of influence in the community. 

The family now lived in a typical Dutch house built of wood with 
a brick gable facing the street. There were no eaves to the steep tiled 
roof,topped by its ubiquitous weathercock. Indoors, Marretje’s rooms 
with their china-laden dressers, carved chests and arm chairs had true 
Flemish expression and comfort. 

Around the great fire which reached up a deep-throated chimney, 
gathered her family now numbering nine. On Sundays they attended 
the Dutch Reform Church to which Barent Kool was one of the first 
subscribers and where all his children were baptized. As they walked 
to church, they bore the appearance of what they were, a prosperous 
burgher family. Marretje wore full petticoats of cloth over which was 
looped a peplum of silk. A black velvet bonnet edged with lace topped 
her blonde braids. Her husband walked before her ina silk-lined cloak, 
wide breeches and high boots, a deep purple plume decorating his 
broad-brimmed hat. Nine children, small replicas of their parents, 
trotted sedately behind. 

The seventh child, Theunis (Anthony), was born in 1653. He grew 
up with his brothers and sisters, and married Willemje Langen. Then, 
in 1696,when he had three children, the same pioneering spirit which 
had stirred his father in 1633 came to this prosperous burgher. It 
moved him to listen when the talk was of the rich lands of the neighbor- 
ing colony,-New Jersey. He consulted his wife, Willemje. No burgh- 
er’s vrau was more ambitious for her sons than Vrau Kool. Like many 
another pioneer wife, she was won by the practical arguments of her 
husband, and so the year 1702 found the family established in the new 


region of Bergen County, New Jersey, along with several other fami- 
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lies of great respectability. They lived under the beneficent laws of the 


famous First Assembly and its slogan: No man hath power over con- 
science. In whole-hearted acceptance of his new environment and its 
English speech, Theunis now established his name as Cole. 

His son Teunis married Sarah Biggs. When their three children 
seemed stretching out of their nest for opportunity, Sarah and Teunis 
Cole pioneered to Hunterdon County, New Jersey. In 1727 they be- 
came the happy owners of a four hundred acre estate. To this day the 
old stone house still stands just east of Flemington Road. 

Interest centers in the grandson David, born in 1756. Six feet two 
inches tall, he was of slender build, with black hair and brown eyes, 
quiet and reserved in temperament. His boyhood was spent in close 
touch with the stirring pre-Revolutionary events, the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, the Boston Massacre and the Boston Tea Party. He mar- 
ried Belitje (Abigail) Van Zandt in 1775. When the First New Jersey 
Grenadiers was formed in ’76, David Cole received a commission as 
lieutenant. The men of this company were all over six feet in height, 
and each wore a beaver hat which made him nine feet tall; the efficien- 
cy of the company met in full the expectations of their appearance. 

After the war, that urge of the pioneer again prevailed and this time 
sent David Cole to new environs, to the lonely lake region of New 
York State, where he established a home and broad acres for his fam- 
ily. Among these children was his namesake David, one of ten chil- 
dren, born at Reddington in 1788, the year after the adoption of the 
federal constitution and the year before Washington became Presi- 
dent. Young David’s early boyhood was set amid the scenes of the 
reelection of Washington, the building of the six frigates, nucleus of 
the American navy, and the removal of the seat of government to the 


site named Washington. Then, as a young man and student of affairs, 
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David witnessed the momentous events of the Jefferson régime. On 
April 19, 1808, he married Rachel Townsend. 

The Cole family had been of pure Dutch pioneering blood, law 
abiding but not subservient, religious but not zealotical, devoted to 
family and its welfare, possessed of a concrete poetizing, a looking to 
son and grandson for the flower and fruitage of its planting. Now the 
union with the Townsend family was destined to accentuate in future 
descendants these salient traits. 

For two centuries the manors of the Townsends had stood in the 
placid valley of old Norwich, Norfolk, East England. Here in 1632 
had lived a family of Townsends with three blue-eyed, brown-haired 
sons, John, Henry and Richard, true types of their Saxon and Norman 
ancestry. The small boys learned to repeat the family motto in Latin, 
Haec Genert Incrementa Fides, long before they sensed its meaning, 
Ennobled for Our Fidelity. From leaded windows high above bloom- 
ing gardens and green meadows, they looked out upon tradition-hal- 
lowed environs. They watched the rooks circling above the spire of 
the old Norman cathedral. They counted the towers of Norwich Cas- 
tle and wondered if that ancient heathen king really lay buried with 
his treasures in the heart of the great mound below it. 

But what most stirred their fancy was the fearsome tale of Lollard’s 
Hole.There several of their own kinsmen had been burnedat the stake 
in defense of their religion. On Sundays at church, young John joined 
his brothers in the old Norwich prayer: 

O God, grant that Want may never visit our cottages, Vice our palaces, 
nor the Abominations of Idolatry pollute our temples. 

The brothers lived content beneath the shadows of Raynham Hall, 
but as they grew up, the blood of dissenting forefathers stirred them 


to restlessness. Reading of English and Dutch settlements in America, 
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they determined to join a group of young colonists bound for New 
Amsterdam. The arguments used to placate the father can only be 
surmised, but in 1643 the three brothers sailed away with the paternal 
blessing and ample funds. 

In the year that Barent Kool was signing his oath as Small Burgher 
Rights in the town of New Amsterdam, a few miles eastward on a 
deeply wooded slope of Oyster Bay John Townsend was building a 
reproduction of his childhood home. He called it Raynham Hall, a 
place of prospect sweete, of fragrance fine. Here he brought his bride, 
Elizabeth Montgomery, daughter of a colonial governor, and here he 
lived for two years in freedom and quietude of mind, an honored cit- 
izen and member of the Burgher Guards. 

Then came the ironical turn in the life of John Townsend, Quaker, 
believer that the clergy are not an order of men set apart, but that the 
word of God might come as readily from the lips of an ignorant man as 
from those of a scholar. There arrived, as Director of New Netherlands, 
Peter of the Wooden Leg. It was not long before the hand of this mil- 
itary autocrat and religious bigot lay heavy on the colony. John Town- 
send was soon at variance with the Dutch authorities. Differences were 
both political and religious, for he was named by Peter Stuyvesant as 
among the principal persons who resist the Dutch mode of choosing 
sheriff, pretending against the adopted course of the Fatherland,and who 
refuse to contribute ther share for the support of the prous Dutch Reform 
ministers. 

From that day, the history of the family for three generations became 
replete with incidents of unconcealed and uncompromised opinions 
as to politics and religion. They were haled before the magistrates for 
holding conventicles and for ¢llegally countenancing Quakers. 

John Townsend died in 1668, and was the first person buried in the 
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graveyard on Fort Hill, Oyster Bay. His great-grandson John, born in 


1712, showed his fearlessness where principle was involved by marry- 
ing Ann Gedney, a devout Episcopalian, and allowing himself to be 
disowned by the Quaker Meeting. He removed to Westchester County 
where, though he remained a Quaker at heart, he helped to build an 
Episcopal church and accompanied his wife to service. This took no 
little courage in days when the husband as head of the house not only 
dictated the place of worship for the family, but marched before it 
down the aisle. His tall handsome figure under wide hat and flowing 
cloak was an object of respectful interest to the congregation, and 
when his days were done, he was buried beside the forefathers of Ann 
Gedney in the churchyard of East Chester. 

Meanwhile the Townsend homes of Oyster Bay, amid sheltering 
trees and gracious gardens, bore their years with dignity, and one of 
them sheltered a charming romance of the seventeen hundreds; for 
here at Little Raynham, just prior to 1776, dwelt Miss Sarah Town- 
send, daughter of a distinguished line, and a famous belle. Among her ~ 
numerous suitors was the brilliant young Major André, and it is said 
that after his execution as a spy, she chose spinsterhood in fidelity to 
his memory. 

John Townsend, son of John, served in the Ludington Regiment of 
the New York Militia during the Revolution. His son, Elijah Town- 
send, married Martha Genung, of French Huguenot descent, and 
settled at Lodi, New York, a mile from the old Cole homestead. It 
was their daughter, Rachel,who married David Cole and became the 
mother of Cornelius, the seventh of twelve children. 

The branches of the Cole and Townsend families numbered many 
children,who settled throughout the middle Atlantic states and whose 
toil helped to build those institutions which became as the builders 
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themselves, sources of life and prosperity to the colonies. Fortunate 
selection in marriage perpetuated to a marked degree those fine men- 
tal and physical characteristics found through both families. Proof of 
the splendid fiber of these Cole and Townsend women lies in the fact 
that at a time when early death from the rigors of pioneer life made 
third and fourth wives almost a colonial custom, we have record of 
but one second marriage in a long line of ancestry. Certain it is that 
great credit is due to these women who, with little help other than the 
Bible, trained their children in those strong traits of character which, 
as the generations passed, crystallized in that cardinal trait, morale, a 


steeling of the will against retreat from principle. 


[IV.] Peter Van Zandt, great-uncle of Cornelius Cole, and proneer in western New York, 1800. 
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Bull’s-eye and Blunderbuss 


Y 1822 the Townsend and Cole families had long been estab- 
lished in that beautiful region of New York where the lakes lay 
in the lap of the hills,and the unbroken woodland stretched to 

the water’s edge. 

Colonial folk, recovering from the post-war depression, were busy 
bettering their living conditions and working toward the upbuilding 
of the Republic. Henry Clay was speaking from the floor of Congress, 
urging the recognition of South American independence from Spain. 
President Monroe was announcing his doctrine that the American 
continents were henceforth not to be considered as realms for future 
colonization by any foreign power, and that the United States will 
continue to observe the strictest neutrality. 

A hundred years had passed since the West India Company charter 
had required the colonists to support a minister, a schoolmaster and a 
comforter of the sick. Living conditions among burghers and farmers 


had improved immeasurably. Education had kept pace with material 


[11] 
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progress. The Congregationalists could attend Harvard University; the 
Calvinists, Yale; the Presbyterians, Princeton; the Dutch Reformed, 
Queen’s (Rutgers); the Episcopalians, King’s (Columbia); the Bap- 
tists, Brown; and the Methodists, Wesleyan. 

The colonists as awhole had buried superficial differences and were 
working together toward broad and permanent ideals. Stocks and 
whipping posts had disappeared, but even yet Virtue was a Tartar 
with a three-thonged scourge for sin. The life of burgher and farmer 
was still that of crude and energetic simplicity. 

In a green and fertile vale between Seneca and Cayuga lakes lay the 
farm of David and Rachel Cole. Thoroughly its owners understood 
self-sufficiency ; practically everything for their table came from the 
land.This farm was within itself a complete and efficient little com- 
munity, and Rachel Cole ordered her household according to her 
English and Dutch housewifely traditions. 

In the summer while her husband worked with plow and reaping 
hook, while her little boys fished in the streams and gathered wild 
plums and berries in the woods, she directed the pickling and pre- 
serving operations going on in the great summer kitchen. Peaches, 
pears and plums were cooked in great copper kettles, sweetened with 
molasses, and then placed in crockery vessels which were covered with 
paper and sealed. Cucumbers transformed with sweet spices and dill 
were stored for future use in making tasty the heavy winter meats. 
Sides of pork were put down in brine, later to be fried for winter break- 
fasts. Quantities of apples were peeled and hung in long loops to dry 
in the sun. 

Crisp October saw David with his new-fangled double-barreled 
shotgun out after wild duck, pigeon and quail. Rachel superintended 


the brewing of beer and the hanging of hams and bacon in the smoke- 
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house. With her own careful hands she made the cordial from wild 
grapes gathered by the children. She took from the great chests stout 
deer-skin breeches, gray woolen hose and heavy waistcoats, mending 
here, enlarging there, cutting down her own petticoats and cloth bod- 
ices for her small daughters and teaching them to knit and hem and 
quilt. 

On September 17, 1822, Rachel and David Cole with the family of 
six — Sallie, Asenath, Emeline, Elijah, David and Gilbert—welcomed 
another boy, Cornelius. His local prestige as a seventh child, and so 
destined for luck, was not dimmed by the later advent of Lourina, 
George Washington, Joseph Warren, Martha and Mary Ann. 

Though subject to the simple strictness of pioneers’ parental au- 
thority, the Cole children shared with others of their rural community 
a full measure of normal, robust, youthful pleasure. In the winter 
they attended the district school where they studied their Webster’s 
Speller and Jedediah Morse’s Geography, the geography stored with 
such useful and interesting information as religzon, military strength, 
literature, curvosities, constitution and history of every country in the 
world. In addition to tracing their letters and ciphering their num- 
bers, they gained the practically applicable knowledge of agriculture 
and woodcraft. After school hours came skating, Cornelius’ favorite 
sport, and no one could cut more fancy interlaced eights than he, nor 
fly faster before the whip of the wind on the long, curved Dutch skates 
called schaats. 

In spring, the Cole boys helped their father with the farm work. 
When the plowing was parceled out, Cornelius always asked for the 
field in the corner of which stood a giant elm tree. The brothers were 
curious as to this preference, since you could only eat your lunch un- 


der it, but David Cole, quietly observant of his favorite son, gave him 
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this field each season. He understood the boy, whom he had often 
seen sitting with his back against the tree trunk, idly watching a flight 
of birds across the sky while sharing his bread with a frisky red squir- 
rel, or softly whistling to the bobwhites which answered from the 
meadow below. 

Cornelius’ daydreaming brought no comment from his father until 
one afternoon, upon inspecting the field, David Cole discovered the 
plow horse standing patiently opposite the elm, and his son sound 
asleep in the shade of the branches.When the boy awoke, he saw that 
the last furrow was finished and his father was leading the horse to- 
ward the barn. Cornelius ran after him, penitent and ashamed. In 
answer to the plea: Why didn’t you wake me, Father? he got merely the 
smiling reply: The work had to be done and I was awake to do it. This 
ended the daydreaming of the plowing season. 

On Saturdays Cornelius fished in the blue waters of the lake. He 
knew well that the fish bit best when the water had a warm light on it 
and the feel of the south wind bringing rain was soft on his cheek. 
Not far from the farm were the remains of an old Six Nation Indian 
settlement shut in by woodland and craggy hill. Cornelius’ fancies, 
already touched by the story of Pocahontas and the tales of James 
Fenimore Cooper, were romantically heightened by the red men in 
the flesh, who, moccasin shod and weather worn, came to the farm- 
house door peddling their baskets, beads and nostrums. 

When David Cole took his boys on the November hunts for wild 
turkeys, Cornelius rarely brought down a bird, and at supper the boy 
listened good-naturedly to the accounts of Elijah and Gilbert, whose 
boasts carried no covert jibe for their younger brother, since in target 
practice he could hit the bull’s-eye ten times to their one, even though 


no adept in shooting animals for sport. 
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Returning home from nutting and berrying expeditions, Cornelius 
and his brothers used to linger along General Sullivan’s old military 
road which crossed their father’s farm. Under Cornelius’ leadership 
they loved to act out the story of Sullivan’s march to the lake region, 
on which he burned the wigwams of the Indians, destroyed their 
crops, and later paid penalty for his cruelty by having to kill most of 
the horses in his command, because his own men faced starvation. In 
fascinated horror they examined the whitened bones of these poor 
beasts which marked the place called Horseheads, a few miles beyond 
the Cole farm. 

Green silk purse and all, Cornelius lost the first money to be his. He 
had intended the money for a pair of new skates, but while he was 
running along the edge of the pond and following the fancy eights 
and $’s of his older brothers, the purse fell unheeded from his pocket. 
That night he cheerfully bore the chaffing at his expense, and as cheer- 
fully made an outgrown pair of Elijah’s skates serve him for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

His first watch was a bull’s-eye, as thick as it was broad, and like all 
watches he had seen, it was open faced and was enclosed in an outside 
case to be removed when he wound it with a key suspended at the 
end of his fob. This highly prized gift was later to be ruined when its 
ambitious young owner attempted to improve it. 

When in his tenth year, Cornelius in company with his father made 
his first trip from home. They traveled the fifty miles to Oswego in a 
light wagon, jar and bumps being lessened by the wagon’s wooden 
springs. They reached Ithaca by noon, and here Cornelius had his first 
taste of beer, perhaps provided with ulterior motive by his strongly 
temperance father. The bitter taste was very disagreeable to him and 


sufficed for many a day. And here, too, he saw his first railroad, one 
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of the earliest in the nation. The cars were of the appearance of those 
later used on city streets and were drawn by horses. Governor Seward 
had just written with enthusiasm: Fifty-four passengers and thezr bag- 
gage were brought on the railroad today by three horses. 

When an older lad, Cornelius attended debates at the schoolhouse 
and the winter social gatherings at the neighbors’, for these were added 
to the earlier privilege of weekly church going with the family. In 
presidential years he listened to the witty and vituperative stump 
speeches and the singing of campaign songs. 

But of all pleasures, the most eagerly awaited was the annual Gen- 
eral Training. Every man of military age was required by law to appear 
for drill, gun in hand and cartridge box and powder horn at his belt. 
The nature of the weapon, whether shotgun, rifle or blunderbuss, was 
ofno moment except in the case of the officers, and this unconcern ex- 
tended to the uniform. But from general to lieutenant, the officers were 
decked in epaulettes and gold braid,and mounted on prancing horses. 
With swords dangling at their sides and holsters attached to saddles, 
they commanded their men in approved military style. The music of 
fife, bass and kettle drums, augmented by the clamor of auctioneers, 
tin peddlers and vendors of every sort, lent color and robustness to 
this red-letter day for the gathered multitude. 

Cornelius’ first schooling away from home was received at Ovid 
Academy, a distance of seven miles from Lodi, the village near his 
birthplace. The merit of this institution, typical of its kind and time, 
lay in the breadth and variety of the course and the emphasis given 
the study of the English language. The very multiplicity of subjects 
in the overcrowded curriculum of such schools helped to introduce 
the elective idea into secondary education. While at this academy, 


Cornelius for economy’s sake boarded himself, returning home each 
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week-end and starting off on Monday morning with a sleigh load of 
solid viands provided by his mother. 

Later he attended Wesleyan Seminary at Lima, New York. Among 
the gentlemen listed as students occurred the substantial names Ben- 
jamin, David, Epanetus, Augustus, Gideon, Joshua and Wesley, and 
the ladves bore the steadying titles of Patience, Pamela, Esther, Sarah, 
Submit, Faith and Charity, enlivened by a single alien Antoinette. 

At the end of the term Cornelius traveled with his father by stage 
and packet boat to Michigan,where his interest in the locks rivaled his 
earlier wonder at Niagara. On this packet trip the only port of call was 
Cleveland, but on a little journey across the border, the father and son 
visited the quaint Canadian villages of Windsor and Sandwich. 

Cornelius admired the rich rolling prairies and grassy lake borders 
of Michigan, but preferred the misty heights of his own hills with their 
delicate tracery of deciduous branches against the velvet of darker 
green pines, and the lapping of the waters against pebbly shores. He 
described Ann Arbor, later to be the seat of a great university, as a 
village a few months old. While in Detroit, Cornelius and his father 
were the guests of General Lewis Cass, then prospective candidate for 
the Presidency. The impressionable youth noted him as having none 
of the air or appearance of a military officer, and despite the physical 
disadvantage of extreme corpulence, bearing the manner of an old-time 
gentleman. 

The following year (1843) Cornelius spent at Geneva College, and 
later reminiscing of his early tutors, he said: 

I remember in particular Theodore Irving, Professor of Belles-Lettres 
and Modern Languages. He was a nephew of Washington Irving and 
had been an attaché of the American Legation at Madrid when his uncle 


was Minister to Spain. Professor Irving was a polished gentleman as 
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well as a ripe scholar, and the author of a number of books on Spanish- 
American history. ... Dr. Hale, the President at Geneva, was a man of 
much learning and merited more renown than was accorded him in the 
world of letters. The teacher of Latin was Teddy O’Bourn, himself edu- 
cated in Dublin University, which accounted for his extremely accurate 
scholarship and efficiency as a teacher. His nationality made him the 
subject of many pleasant jokes. 

Already the young student evinced a keen interest in politics, having 
attended the political meetings of the strenuous Log Cabin and Hard 
Cider Campaign of 1840. He had followed with boyish enthusiasm 
the vituperative and colorful contest which defeated Little Van, to 
whom had been attributed that year’s general business depression. 

His first presidential vote was cast for James K. Polk, who defeated 
Henry Clay, the Mill Boy of the Slashes. His first observation of the 
cruel aspersions and falsehoods indulged in by political opponents 
came in the case of the celebrated Roorbach letter, of which he said: 

It purported to be the letter of a German Baron traveling in America, 
and spoke of having seen a large gang of slaves, belonging to Mr. Polk, 
chained together on their way to a Southern market for sale. There was 
not a word of truth in it, but in the absence of telegraphs tt was not easy 
in those days to refute a slander. 

He later described his first visit to New York and his journey there 
by packet on the canal and steamboat down the Hudson: 

The packet drawn by horses was long and very narrow, with bunks one 
above another on either side. The female portion of the wayfarers occu- 
pred one end of the boat, curtained off by itself... .. The congested condition 
of the traveling public was accepted with good-humored jokes and jeers. 
At night the passenger in his low bunk, closely shut in by hatches, might 
eastly fancy himself in the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
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In New York, Cole lodged at the Howard House on lower Broad- 


way, and visited the Colgate family, relatives of his mother, living on 
Sixteenth Street, far up town. 

In 1844 Cornelius, now at the age of twenty-two, journeyed to Wes- 
leyan University. The university, wearing its thirteen years with pride, 
had by now disproved the contention made by Yale in opposing the 
Wesleyan charter, that another institution was not needed and could 
rise to usefulness and distinction only through impeding the growth 
of near-by institutions. At this time of Cornelius’ entering Wesleyan, 
Yale, Harvard,Columbia and Princeton were all small but flourishing 
colleges. 

Cornelius reached Middletown in September, 1844, one of a group 
of boys arrayed as himself in homespun suits fashioned by the visiting 
village tailor, boots made by the itinerant shoemaker, stiff white col- 
lars, black stocks and tall black hats. He found himself in a paternal- 
istic community atmosphere like that of a large family. The professors, 
many of whom had but recently exchanged pulpit for classroom desk, 
had designed the college course with fatherly solicitude. They felt a 
deep personal responsibility for the body and soul of every boy in 
their care. The students were treated as children to be guided and 
moulded by hourly contact with master and tutor. 

Ever on the watch for influences morally debasing or intellectually 
enervating, these men devised a course of strong,repressive discipline. 
The rules of Harvard at this time, identical with those of all other 
colleges, designated as high offenses: keeping any gun, pistol, gun- 
powder or explosive material, or firing or using the same in the city of 
Cambridge; being concerned in any bonfires ; being an actor or spectator 
at any theatrical entertainment in term time; going to any tavern or 


victualing house in Cambridge, except in the presence of a parent, guar- 
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dian or patron; playing at cards or dice; sitting on the steps of a college 
building, calling to or from the windows, lying on the ground, collecting 
in groups; smoking in the streets of Cambridge, in the college yard, the 
public rooms or the entries; carrying a cane into the Chapel, recitation 
rooms, library or any public room; snowballing or kicking football, or 
playing any game in the college yard; being absent overnight without a 
previous excuse ; sitting out of alphabetical order at any chapel exercise; 
cheering — except on class day—or proclaiming the name of any person 
whatever in connection with the cheering on that or any other occasion. 

Cornelius and his classmates lived in dormitory rooms furnished 
with Spartan simplicity —a bed, a chair, a table for books, an oil lamp 
and a small wood stove. They arose at five thirty and were in the Col- 
lege Hall for morning prayers at five forty-five. As it took half an hour 
for the stove to get going, the air was icy. A single oil lamp hung above 
the pulpit, casting an eerie wavering light over the face of the professor 
conducting the service. After prayers they attended a class before go- 
ing to breakfast in the commons, where they boarded for $2.25 per 
week. 

They could be absent from no exercise or class, nor leave their own 
rooms during prescribed study periods without good and sufficient 
excuse. They must at all times pay strict attention to the common rules 
of cleanliness, decency and politeness. From their frugal meal in the 
commons, they went to neither systematic physical training nor scien- 
tific play.In the open ground near the school, the students at their 
own expense set up a sloping ladder, a sliding pole and a few swing 
ropes. These boys, country bred and of fine physical form, found their 
main exercise in wrestling matches and walks, four miles south to 
Chestnut Mountain or three miles east to the narrows of the Con- 


necticut River. 
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As young Cole’s entrance examinations in Greek, Latin, arithmetic, 
geography, algebra and geometry rated him scholastically between 
sophomore and junior, he escaped the hazing and other humiliations 
heaped upon the freshman. Hardy, simple and ambitious, he early 
learned that his Alma Mater was the nourishing source of culture and 
true manhood. The best-known man in college was he who was the 
best scholar or the best speaker and writer. Hence grammar, rhetoric, 
logic and philosophy were stressed for all students. 

The culture courses here were most difficult.Greek was in compi- 
lations known as Grzeca Major and Greca Minor. In neither of these 
was there a word of English, all introductions and notes being in 
Latin. The Greek was the Greek Testament, which the student liter- 
ally learned by heart, assisted by a large and weighty lexicon. All legal 
textbooks and treatises were in Latin. 

Referring to these college days, Cole later said: 

I have always regarded the years at Middletown as profitably spent. 
The professors there were progressive men and always in the van of their 
calling. Professor Johnston had no supervor in chemical research in this 
country. It is in doubt whether he or Professor Hare of Philadelphia first 
succeeded in the experiment of liquefying and freezing carbonic acid gas. 
His experiments in that and other lines are gratefully remembered. Pro- 
fessor Smith was for years afterward instructor in the higher branches 
of mathematics at the Annapolis Naval Academy. He was the author of 
several widely accepted textbooks in his line. Dr. Olin, President of the 
University, enjoyed a reputation for learning and eloquence wider than 
his own country. 

The years of this severe régime Cornelius Cole considered wholly 
in the light of exact preparation for the practice of law. There being 


no professional schools until later in the century, each student was of 
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necessity required to go direct from college to professional life, and 
was thus forced to prove the value of his training in dollars and cents 
as well as in character. Oscar T. Shuck, Cole’s roommate during his 
senior year, later said of him: 

He was of a thoughtful and studious disposition, very generous, and 
often short of funds because of frequent investments in loans to umpecu- 
nious students. At one time we decided to practice rigid economy by buying 
our food in bulk and hiring an old woman to cook for us. We purchased 
a tub of butter very cheap but found it only superficrally good. The beef 
from the butcher was often very tough. When we remonstrated, he said: 
“You don’t buy much, so I want tt to last you.”’ 

Cornelius was a logical reasoner and a good debater, directing his 
efforts rather toward demonstrating the truth and value of a position, 
than to tickling the ear of the multitude. 

Young Cole was initiated into Psi Upsilon at a time when Greek- 
letter fraternities were regarded with horror by the authorities and as 
the depth of all evil. Every effort was made to stamp them out, under 
a mistaken idea that the element of secrecy was a cloak for dissipation 
and immorality. To wear a fraternity pin, or to be known as a member, 
was adequate ground for the loss of college honors or even for expul- 
sion. Pins were concealed and usually worn on the inside of the vest 
pocket. Meetings were held in secret and the societies lived under a 
ban. Ardent members sometimes took rooms on the first floor of a 
dormitory and made trapdoors into the cellar beneath so that the 
meetings might be held there. Cole took an active part in the initiation 
of a new fraternity brother, Chester A. Arthur, into the chapter of Psi 
Upsilon at Union College. 

Commencement was the one great day of the college year. Notables 


from far and near attended. Cornelius was graduated with honors, 
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taking prominent part in the exercises, which consisted of essays, dis- 
putations and orations. 

Among the members of his class were Gustave Breaux, later Senator 
from New Orleans and member of the constitutional convention; 
Frederick Stone, member of the Massachusetts Senate; George Newell 
Wailes, member of the Louisiana Senate; Benjamin Biggs, Congress- 
man from Delaware. Educators and journalists were represented by 
such men as James Alex Dean, later President of Illinois Wesleyan 
University; Fletcher Harper, later of Harper & Brothers;Orange Judd, 
noted scientist and editor, the donor of Orange Judd Hall of Natural 
Science at Wesleyan; Edward Spalding Lippitt, later Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of the Pacific, Santa Clara, California; 
James N. Martin of the same university; and Alexander Winchell, 
Professor of Geology in the University of Michigan. Hannibal Good- 
win, Rector in San Francisco in’61, and Edward Gayer Andrews, later 
Bishop Andrews, were also among the graduating classmates of Cor- 
nelius Cole. 

After graduation, Cornelius Cole taught school for a few months, 
and then went to Auburn to read law in the office of Seward, Morgan 
and Blatchford. On the first day of May, 1848, after examination by 
the members of this firm, he was admitted to the bar. Later in speaking 
of his inimitable associates, he said: 

They hept me pretty busy in that office! I recall Christopher Morgan as 
having only one eye, but asharp one. He, as Secretary of State, State of New 
York, had a notable career, as well as Seward, Secretary of State under 
Lincoln, and Blatchford as Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

This was during the seven-year period between the defeat of Gov- 
ernor Seward for reelection, and his election to the United States 


Senate in 1849. Cornelius and the other students found him an exact- 
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ing, but a just and kindly taskmaster. He demanded extreme care both 
as to the substance and clerkly appearance of every instrument drawn 
in his office. He himself often worked far into the night, leaving the 
floor strewn with sheets of paper which the boys found in the morn- 
ing as evidence of his nocturnal labors. Of this period, Cole said: 

On the trial of my first important case, I called upon Governor Seward 
for assistance and he, not I,won tt. The Governor was one of the most 
kindly natured persons in the world. He was the very soul of honor, and 
nothing could swerve him from his sense of right or duty. He was bravery 
itself in defense of his views, and without being obtrusive, was always 
ready to vindicate them. His real character shone forth in his reply to 
an offensive personality indulged in by someone toward him in a heated 
discussion. Seward’s only response was: “No gentleman will insult me, 
and no other can.” The world will not in many years look upon his like 
again. 

The discipline of academy, college and law office had matured the 
mind of Cornelius Cole and had given him a reputation as a reliable . 
young attorney who would get ahead by ability and force of character. 

An introspective, idealistic dreamer, he had derived from his study 
of the classics a profound respect for the Greek view of life. He had 
studied intensively the social and political philosophy of that versa- 
tile and many-sided people: their natural zest for living, for getting 
joy from the beauties, the interests and the achievements of the world 
they knew; their unpuritanic attitude toward death—a dwelling not 
upon future punishments, but upon happy memories and future 
hopes to cheat the pains and depressions of age; their profound re- 
spect for law—a regard for the regulations of the state, not as restraints 
upon individual liberty, but as the ultimate expression of the highest 
nature of the citizen. 
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Among the many marked passages in Cornelius Cole’s books were 
the addresses of Demosthenes to the Athenians with his theory that 
justice has objective validity and that law is its practical embodiment. 
Every law is a resolution of wise men, a corrective of errors, intentional 
and unintentional, a compact of the whole state in accordance with 
which all who belong to the state should live. 

The background for much of Cornelius Cole’s later profound 
patience and dignity under abuse lay in his youthful regard for the 
Aristotelian dictum: To be angry only on the proper occasions, with the 
proper people, in the proper manner and for the proper length of time. 
All this to be left to the balanced judgment of the senszble man. 

But the kernel of the philosophy of Cornelius Cole’s after life lay 
in these words of Plato,from his Republic: The just man... will set 
his house in order; and having gained the mastery over himself, will so 
regulate his own character as to be on good terms with himself . . . and 
after he has reduced the many elements of his nature to a real unity, 
as a temperate and duly harmonized man, he will then at length pro- 


ceed to do whatever he may have to do. 
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[V.] Miner’s coat of arms, from an early California newspaper. 
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CHAPTERIII 


Most kinds of wealth come from the ground; 


Aside from such, small tocalth is found, 


From Ideals in Verse. 
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Gold Seeker 


T Sutter’s Mill, Coloma, California, on January 24,1848, James 

W. Marshall found a flake of virgin gold. The story of this 

discovery spread to the remotest villages of the country. Un- 

daunted by the prospect of fifteen thousand miles around the Horn, 

the country’s youth embarked in every kind of crazy craft. Now and 

then a stately clipper ship acted as transport and easily outdistanced 

the leaky hulks, but so great was the demand for ships that river boats 
and shallow-water hulls were pressed into deep-sea service. 

Early in 1849 the tale of the discovery and stories of this strange pil- 
grimage penetrated to Lodi, New York, where Cornelius Cole was 
busy with his growing law practice. He heard that with a good team of 
oxen, a plow and due diligence, gold could be plowed up in quantities 
sufficient to make a young man rich as Croesus. He purchased a sale 
map purporting to show the entire route from Missouri to the Pacific 
Ocean.The Townsend and Cole pioneer blood stirred within him, and 


his idle, youthful dreams of seeing distant lands began to take defi- 
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nite form. Eagerly he talked to his brother Elijah and to other farm 


boys in the vicinity. The uncertainties of distance, the length of time 
the journey might take, the dangers on the way, were freely discussed 
but not overstressed, and a small party of seven was soon formed. 

Rachel Townsend Cole was proud of her son, protégé of William 
Seward, and of his success in his profession. She wished to see him 
married and settled near her. Yet if, within a few months, he could 
return home rich, why argue against his going ? David Cole said little. 
He studied the map. The way looked long, but there was adventure! 
He gave his consent and entrusted the money for the going to Cor- 
nelius, to be worn in a suéde leather belt around his waist. 

The preparations of the boys were simple, for they were told that 
all equipment for the journey could be obtained by overland travelers 
at Independence, Missouri. So eager were they to get away that the 
start was made in the dead of winter, February 12. They traveled from 
Lodi to Pittsburgh in an open sleigh, almost perishing with cold, but 
sustained by the buoyant hopes of youth. In Pittsburgh they were de- 
layed for several weeks waiting for open navigation, since their route 
lay along the Ohio to St. Louis and the river was still frozen over. 
When at last spring broke and they made their start, the whole country 
at Cairo was afloat, with only the tops of trees visible from the levee. 

Arriving at Independence, Missouri, they found the place a huge 
frontier camp,rendezvous for numerous companies of travelers. These 
were purchasing equipment from the stores which were brought up 
the river on steamboats and dumped off at the landing, to be hauled 
by teams to the village. The little group of seven boys examined the 
varied equipment offered for sale, observed the purchases made by 
their fellow travelers and in a few days were outfitted in accordance 


with the very definite sartorial conventions of the day. 
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Nothing light in color, except a hat, was tolerated. Stout boots, the 
heaviest the boys had ever seen, into the tops of which were tucked 
pants of material so firmly woven as to be practically waterproof, and 
warranted hickory shirts to be worn outside the pants, completed the 
costume. They were told that a man caught wearing a coat on the 
plains would be stoned to death, but that each must possess a Mexican 
poncho. This was a waterproof garment cut in the form of a blanket, 
with a slit in the middle through which the wearer’s head protruded 
when the garment was on day duty. At night the poncho was to be 
spread upon the ground to keep the blankets clean and dry. 

The provisions consisted of flour, bacon, rice, beans, sugar, coffee 
and a quantity of dried fruit. The Cole party next purchased two wag- 
ons with white canvas covers and eight rats, as the stout little mules 
which drew the wagons were termed. 

But at Independence, the Cole party, together with others, were de- 
layed many weeks while waiting for the grass to grow, as the voya- 
geurs dared not proceed without the certainty of forage for their stock. 
The boys spent these weeks in the exhilarating but difficult task of 
training their young mules to harness and saddle. A Colonel Jackson 
kindly assisted by furnishing several of his negro slaves to help break 
the animals. The boys here encountered fakirs selling cholera preven- 
tives, pocket filters for purifying water, and boats and tents. Cornelius, 
as head of the party, counseled against being caught by any of these 
contrivances, but when shown a machine called a gold washer, without 
which he was assured a man would be utterly helpless at the mines, 
he succumbed. In an hour each wagon was loaded with two of these 
cumbersome contrivances resembling huge coffee mills, a credit to 
the genius of their Yankee inventors, but destined to be a source of 


profit to them only. 
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The husky and well-broken young mules belonging to the Cole 


party now appealed to the cupidity of certain fellow travelers who 
declared them too young, and negotiated a trade for older ones which 
had made several trips and were broken to travel. Very soon, however, 
the boys discovered that these trail-broken mules had made far too 
many trips to Santa Fé and must be replaced. This experience shook 
their youthful confidence in human nature and told sadly on their 
slender funds. 

Anxious to depart ahead of their more leisurely fellow travelers, 
they loaded their wagons and set out, their party divided into two 
groups, each of which constituted a mess. The boys were to take turns 
at harnessing up, driving the team, gathering fuel, bringing water, cook- 
ing, killing game and standing guard at night. Tents being almost as 
unpopular as coats, the beds were to be made every night on the bare 
earth. 

The broad Missouri acres of dry cornstalks were the last sight of 
civilization. Before the travelers then stretched the wide, intermina- 
ble prairie. On April 24, twelve miles beyond the border, came the 
first night of rest on the naked ground. In the morning began a three- 
months trek. 

For the first three hundred miles they followed the old Santa Fé 
trail and found the prairie dotted along the route by hundreds of 
unidentified graves, silent evidence of the peril of venturing far from 
camp. At night the boys mounted guard, each in turn taking his six- 
hour watch. Often for several days they would be alone, and then 
would be joined by a detached party of men on horseback, or by a 
lumbering ox caravan. 

In crossing the creeks of Kansas, the combined efforts of the double 


teams could with difficulty extricate the wagons from the soft earth. 
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Often the boys themselves had to put shoulder to the wheel and shout 
encouragement to the struggling animals. 

~ At Wakarusa, a lone outpost in that uncharted West, the Cole party 
had their first sight of Indians, meeting Half Day, the tribal orator of 
the Potawatomi, and Red Dog, the chief, also a half-breed,who spoke 
intelligible English. At the settlement the boys purchased corn for 
their badly jaded beasts and procured horses for themselves to ride. 
Cornelius bought a hardy, good-tempered, black cayuse which he 
rode all the way to California, judiciously affirming, a more useful an- 
wmal I never expect to see. 

Day after day the pack mules toiled slowly and steadily onward. 
At night the boys, posted on watch, looked and listened for the big 
gray wolf of the plains. These ferocious brutes hunted in packs and 
had an appreciative liking for horseflesh. In the wide bottomlands 
of the Platte River, the party were shocked to see tame horses whose 
haunches were terribly lacerated. At the time they speculated to ac- 
count for the mutilation, but when they reached Fort Kearney, they 
were told by the soldiers that the wolves in gangs would pursue a 
horse, and in attempting to hamstring him with their teeth, would in- 
flict the wounds on his haunches. Until they reached the Platte River, 
the boys had believed themselves to be in the very vanguard of the 
great migration. To their disappointment they met a caravan which 
had started from Council Bluffs as late as May, had followed the Platte 
the entire distance and was now as far along on the journey as they 
were. To learn also that many companions were days and weeks ahead 
of them was a blow to their adventurous pride. 

Their next encountering of Indians was at the junction of the north 
and south forks of the River Platte. Here they met the full Sioux tribe 


of women, children and old men encamped for safety while the young 
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braves were away at war with the Pawnees. A picturesque cavalcade 
dressed in full regalia of feathers, furs and beads, these Indians rode 
forth daily to meet the travelers and receive whatever might be given 
them. They knew two distinguishable words of English, how how and 
whisk. The Cole boys had somewhere among their luggage six bot- 
tles of pale brandy given them before leaving home, to serve in case 
of cholera. After consultation they decided that as they were not yet 
beyond the sphere of that dread disease, they would not offer these on 
the altar of hospitality. Cornelius, however, instituted a mock search 
among the luggage, partly in a spirit of fun and partly out of respect 
for the number of painted faces pressing closely about them. 

The line of travel lay opposite the Indian encampment. Here they 
found the river deep, rapid and with a quicksand bottom. The Indians 
made signs offering to help them across, leading off in single file along 
the tortuous course, followed by the little wagon train. 

Camping the next night in a cottonwood ravine, the boys noticed, 
atop the numerous ant hills near by, a number of small white beads. 
As there was not the slightest evidence of human habitation, the boys 
decided that their camp was located in an old Indian burying ground, 
that bead ornaments had been buried with the dead and that the ants 
had penetrated the graves and brought the beads to the surface, to- 
gether with bits of sand. So great was their surprise and delight at dis- 
covering even so small an evidence of civilization in this remote region 
that they slept peacefully upon ant hills and graves. 

Later, in the lower Platte country, they came suddenly upon an In- 
dian burial ground in the treetops. They gazed in awe upon the bodies 
of the dead securely wrapped in buffalo skins, lying upon scaffolds 
made of poles fastened together with rawhide. 


Great was their relief upon reaching Fort Laramie,which they found 
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to be a mere stockade, one of the first of the white man’s trading posts 
in the plains. While the other boys examined curiously the fort with 
its covered inclosures filled with stores of tanned buffalo skins, Cor- 
nelius went fishingin the Laramie River, which he described as a beau- 
teful mountain stream between gently sloping banks, the crystal waters 
pouring over a pebbly bottom, and silvery trout gleaming in the sunlight. 

In view of the slow progress made over the first seven hundred miles 
of their journey, the boys decided to abandon the wagons and their 
contents, including the cumbersome gold washers. At this point Cor- 
nelius, who had a persuasive way with him and to whose suggestions 
the boys were usually amenable,was worsted in argument with Char- 
ley Scofield, lanky, red haired and sanguine, who refused to abandon 
his coffee mall. In face of the jibes of Cornelius and the others, he strug- 
gled ineffectually to hoist the machine to the back of the extra mule. 
The driver of an ox team who happened along took in the situation 
and good-naturedly offered to haul the machine to California in ex- 
change for the mule. Scofield gladly made the bargain and bantering- 
ly offered to lend Cole his gold washer when they should reach the 
diggings. Cornelius was destined to have the better of the argument, 
however, since neither mule nor machine was ever seen again. 

They reserved merely their blankets and such articles of food and 
clothing as they could pack on the mules. Out of the wreckage of 
wagons and boxes, they constructed a number of pack saddles and 
obtained at the fort a supply of jerked buffalo meat which, with a few 
sacks of flour, some rice and beans, sugar and coffee, constituted their 
fare for the remainder of the journey. Each of the seven had a horse 
or mule to ride and a pack animal to look after. Unhampered now by 
cumbrous luggage, their progress was greatly hastened. 

They were soon at a high elevation approaching the central moun- 
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tain ridge of the continent. Here the bison had their summer range. 
The boys sawwith interested curiosity the vast herds wallowing in the 
sand and dust of their huge, saucer-shaped excavations to rid them- 
selves of the buffalo fly. Soon the Cole party found that the noiseless, 
bloodthirsty little gnats made no distinction in victims. 

The buffalo runs, not unlike the deer yards of the Lake Superior 
country in midwinter, excited the surprise and admiration of the boys. 
The numberless paths were laid out in precise parallels, as if they were 
the skilful work of a surveyor. Later in describing these, Cornelius 
said: 

It seemed as though the mighty herds were using the tactics of the 
Roman legions, moving in solid phalanx with the purpose of security 
against enemies, just as in Casar’s time. From Texas to Canada these 
queer paths formed the most conspicuous landmark, and so sharp was 
the parallelism that a turn in one line on account of a stone or other ob- 
struction meant a corresponding deviation in all the paths. 

The Cole party were now entering the Bad Lands. They steered their 
course by rocks—among them Chimney Rock and Scotts Bluff. Soon 
they reached the country along the Sweetwater River, a region given 
over almost wholly to rattlesnakes,which swarmed in tens of thou- 
sands. Prairie dogs abounded here also. Very curious appeared the 
extensive villages of houses—vertical holes, the earth from which was 
piled carefully around the edges —where the prairie dogs and rattle- 
snakes shared a peaceful existence. At first the boys were terrified at 
the enormous size of the snakes, but familiarity soon bred contempt. 
Cornelius ina spirit of fun decided to poke one of them out ofits hole 
with his long rifle, but as he did so, a bit of clay became lodged in the 
muzzle of the gun. When the snake came winding up the barrel, Cor- 


nelius fired hastily, killing the snake, but splitting the rifle in half. 
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The problem of sleeping on the ground in this snake-infested re- 
gion was settled in characteristic boy fashion. Possessed of the belief 
that a snake would not crawl over a hair rope, the boys stretched in 
a circle a thick rata made partly of horsehair. Within this they un- 
rolled their blankets and slept undisturbed. 

The altitude increased. The nights became sharp and cold. And 
then one morning when the seven boys had been traveling for some 
time alone, they made a startling discovery. The waters no longer ran 
east, but west, showing that the little expedition had crossed the back- 
bone of the continent and was about to enter the sagebrush country. 

They found the Green River rising in torrential flood, and decid- 
ed to try rafting. Taking dry cottonwood logs, they constructed three 
rafts,each designed to support two boys and a portion of the luggage. 
With the first two rafts they had near fatal results, and a part of the 
luggage was lost. With the third raft they finally landed safely, and 
then succeeded in urging their reluctant mules to swim across. 

Another pack train conducted by four men adopted the same meth- 
od of crossing that had been employed by the boys. The men attempted 
to make one large raft to float their luggage and themselves. In the mid- 
dle of the stream the raft became unmanageable and went to pieces, 
and only two of the men succeeded in swimming ashore. Unable to 
assist, the Cole party were helpless witnesses to this tragedy. 

A few days later, from the heights of the Wasatch Range, the boys 
saw with delight the valley of the Great Salt Lake. Reaching the plain, 
they trekked along the level floor and came upon the new Mormon 
settlement. In this scattered community each family had a tiny allot- 
ment of a few acres within an inclosure. Here they lived, isolated and 
lonely, for a year. The women begged to exchange their bountiful sup- 


plies of dairy products for tea and coffee, an offer which the boys were 
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thankful to accept. One member of the Cole party had known Brig- 


ham Young in New York, and so the boys were soon on friendly terms 
with the little colony. 

After several days of rest, they passed around the north extremity 
of the lake and crossed Bear River. On July 4, they reached Hum- 
boldt Wells, an achievement which they celebrated by firing off their 
guns and feasting on cold boiled rice, the most luxurious food then 
at their disposal. 

While the boys were following the borders of the Humboldt River, 
a question of ethics arose which Cornelius settled with true legal fi- 
nesse. One of the boys had declared his intention of shooting an In- 
dian, so that he could boast the victory upon returning East. As scat- 
tered Shoshones popped up now and then along the way and were 
reputed to be in search of mule meat, the boy was in a fair way to 
gratify his desire despite the pleadings of his companions. Finally 
Cornelius advised him to give up his bloodthirsty plan, and upon his 
return home to say he had shot an Indian, as it was better to lie than 
commit murder in order to tell the truth. The lad persisted in his dec- 
laration of intention, however, until he was definitely informed that 
if he killed an Indian, he would be the immediate sharer of the dead 
man’s lot. 

They shortly reached Humboldt Sink, dotted with bogs and desti- 
tute of drinkable water. Forced to proceed at once across the forty miles 
of desert, they decided to start at sunrise and concentrate the trip into 
one day’s travel. Long before nightfall, men and animals were fairly 
mad with heat and thirst. One of the mules dropped dead on the sand. 
When hope seemed lost, the animals began to act strangely, pricking 
_up their ears and sniffing the air. They had smelled the waters afar. 
Trusting wholly to the instinct of the patient beasts, the Cole party 
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gave them free halter. Suddenly, though quite exhausted, the animals 
broke into a trot and ina few minutes reached Carson River, in the wa- 
ters of which they buried their noses and drank to the bursting point. 

Now the trail led through scenery of grandeur, the high Sierras with 
their gigantic sequoias and their mantles of snow. At the summit, 
which was as distinctly outlined as a roof ridge, they stood silent and 
reverent. Before them lay the whole of California. And while they 
marveled at the greatness of the country, they remembered the picture 
in the New England Bible on which they had often gazed with child- 
ish wonder— Moses viewing Canaan from Pisgah’s height. 

Three months had passed since they had left civilization, six months 
since they had left home. They had come more than two thousand 
miles, through rain and flood, snow and parching heat, through track- 
less wilderness and mountain fastnesses. Below them lay a mirrored 
lake rimmed by giant pines; beyond lay the unparalleled wonders of 
the sequoia forest. 

Their emotions were at once translated into action. They began 
the long march through that solitude and beauty beyond which was 
Sutter’s Fort. In the midst of the forest they met General Riley, then 
Military Governor of the territory of California. On horseback and ac- 
companied by two of his staff, he was on a tour of observation, prior 
to making a report in Washington. He was as anxious to obtain infor- 
mation regarding the overland immigration as were the boys to learn 
something of California, and as a result the two parties held lengthy 
conference. ° 

A few days later they camped for the night on the banks of the 
Sacramento River. It was July 23,1849. They had left Independence 
on April 24, three months before. Next morning they were to visit Sut- 


ter’s Fort, and in order to get an early start, they prepared their plates 
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of food for breakfast before lying down for the night. Next morning 
food and plates had disappeared. Something glistened at a little dis- 
tance on the plain. It was an empty tin plate left by the coyotes after 
they had eaten the food. Young Cole later described the estate of New 
Helvetia and his meeting with John A. Sutter: 

The fort was quite a pretentious establishment, quadrangular in form 
and constructed of adobe, with some wood used in the roofing. A large 
arch at the entrance was the only outside opening. Inside, the fort had 
anything but a cheerful appearance. Captain Sutter was living there, 
attended by a few Indians as servants. He was aman of extreme polite- 
ness,and he greeted us with great cordiality. His education had been that 
of a Swiss army officer, and in manners he was precise and formal. 

There was nothing in our tatterdemalion appearance to call for has 
courtesy, but nevertheless he seemed pleased to see us. The arrivals of per- 
sons from the other side of the continent at his place in former days had 
been rare events in his life, and the throngs of 1849 had not yet begun to 
crowd upon his hosfrtality. 

The good Captain gave us much information and advised us freely. 
He considered his sawmill as a probable center of the gold diggings, and 
we gladly accepted his opinion as infallible. 

It was now that they learned that no wagon trains had preceded 
them and that their early hope of being the first that year to complete 
the trip quite across the country had been realized. After camping a 
few days under live oaks, they entered Sacramento, then spoken of as 
the Embarcadero. In all their months away from their New England 
homes, their eyes met no stranger sight than this. 

Along the river bank, large vessels were moored to the overhanging 
trees. Near the water’s edge were innumerable houses built of slen- 


der frames of wood, with tops and sides of cotton sheeting. Each was 
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open at both ends and built on the solid foundation of a dirt floor. 
These houses were the stores, the boarding houses and the gambling 
saloons. Farther inshore was one short street of frail tenements. In 
one of these the boys stored their surplus baggage in the safe keeping 
of some newly found friend, never to see it again. 

The place was thronged with newcomers going to the mines. Most 
of them were making leisurely preparations, since the furious excite- 
ment of the earliest days was over and the richness of the gold fields 
an accepted fact. Gold dust was plentiful and the only currency em- 
ployed in business transactions. Every miner carried his unminted 
change in a little buckskin bag, and each had also a tiny pair of bal- 
ances with a full set of weights with which he measured the price of 
his purchase or the value of his sale. The dust was in fact scales and 
lumps of gold. It passed at sixteen dollars the ounce, a rate never re- 
fused nor disputed. In business places quantities of the metal often 
to the value of several thousands of dollars were exposed in a heter- 
ogeneous collection of dishes at all hours of the day. 

In their preparations for the trip to the mines, the boys talked with 
many who had arrived in California before them by way of the Isth- 
mus or around the Horn. Also men from Sydney, the Sandwich Is- 
lands, Chile and Mexico thronged the place, purchasing provisions 
and camp equipment. Then one morning Cornelius and Elijah Cole 
and James Caywood, taking a single mule to bear their provisions 
and camping outfit, started on foot to the mines. Each carried his own 
blankets. On the fourth night they reached their objective, Sutter’s 
Mill. It had already fallen into partial decay; saw, gang, pitman and 
feed wheel were mute evidence of its former use. 

They made their way northward until they came to the deep gorge 
of the middle fork of the American River. The following day they im- 
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provised a brush sled, piled their belongings upon it and dragged it 


down the steep and tortuous declivity, leaving the mule to graze on 
the table-land above. 

Finding a level spot, they pitched camp and began their search for 
gold. Their outfit consisted of cradle, pick and crevicing knife in the 
form of a bowie. Two men worked together, one bringing the dirt, a 
panful at a time, to the rocker at the water’s edge and emptying it into 
the hopper. The other, seated beside the cradle, rocked it with one 
hand and with the other dipped water from the stream into the hop- 
per to dissolve the dirt, which was then carried out at the lower end, 
leaving the heavier gold at the bottom of the cradle. 

While the two were thus occupied, the third was busy prospecting 
for more gold-bearing dirt. As soon as the yield became less than an 
ounce a day per man, they moved a little farther up the gulch. They 
found gold in every kind of earth—in clay, in loam, in sand and in 
gravel, deep hidden in rocks and shining in shallow places. At one 
time rich diggings were discovered among the grass roots in a deposit 
of black muck, and again in a bed of sand over which, unknowingly, 
the boys had tramped for days. The finds were usually of scale gold, 
hammered flat or in the shape of fish scales, formed through long 
pounding among loose stones. 

Frequently men passed by with packs on their backs, scorning these 
ounce-a-day diggings and following the lure of an ounce-to-the-pan or 
the elusive trail of the famous Mother Lode. Among these wanderers 
were two young Mexican boys, Cruz and Mariano, who remained as 
guests at the camp for several weeks. They spoke but little English 
and the Cole boys as little Spanish. It was decided to exchange ac- 
complishments ; the Spanish teachers to keep camp, while the En- 
glish instructors worked the claim. 
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The language courses were progressing finely, when one night the 
English instructors returned to find the Spanish faculty gone and with 
it such unscholastic articles as knives, pistols, gold-weighing scales, 
and all the provisions that could be carried in a hasty and undignified 
departure. Luckily the Coles, like all prudent miners, carried their 
sacks of dust with them each day to the diggings. They had their 
Spanish, however, and laughingly laid this little memory away with 
the gold washer and mule contributions to worldly experience. 

Each fortnight one of the boys trudged the twelve miles through 
forest and underbrush to Coloma for supplies. These consisted of the 
staple foods, stale chile flour and rusty pork supplied to dealers from 
the holds of ships marooned by the desertion of the crews in the har- 
bor of San Francisco. The purchaser was compelled to pay a dollar 
a pound for the flour and a dollar and a half for the pork. 

But nothing troubled the boys now that Eastern mail was available. 
Every month an enterprising man from the Coloma store went to San 
Francisco, carrying a list of the names of the miners from all the sur- 
rounding country and gauging his visit to coincide with the arrival of 
the incoming steamer from Panama. He took his place at the end of 
the long impatient line and marched the slow advance to the post- 
office window, often many blocks distant, there to receive the letters 
for all his patrons. Upon his return to Coloma, the rate of a dollar per 
letter was willingly paid him. 

Sharp October days, the maples riotous with autumn colorings and 
the redwoods dripping with rain, warned the boys that they must have 
some safer location than their brush house on the river bank. On Oc- 
tober 8, they left the débris of their little camp on the river margin, 
and laden with their belongings, climbed to the high table-land and 
trudged to Oregon Gulch. Here they made a temporary camp, consist- 
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ing of a piece of canvas, scarcely larger than a bed blanket, stretched 
over a single pole and pinned down at the sides. For several days they 
carried on a fruitless and disheartening search for the yellow metal, 
finally concluding that the Gulch had been previously worked out. 

Prospecting along the rocky bank of the creek, Cole happened upon 
some yellow dirt which he washed carelessly, to find therein several 
lumps of coarse gold. Greatly excited, he left his pick and pan as evi- 
dence of ownership, and ran to camp to report. Next morning camp 
was moved to the bank opposite the point of his discovery. 

At once the boys set to work clearing the earth about their claims 
in order to reach bedrock on a level with the creek bottom. The bank 
was very steep, and an excavation of perhaps eight feet each way un- 
covered the hoped-for find. For several weeks the coarse lump gold 
amounted to scores of dollars a day to the man. They christened their 
diggings Middle Claim. 

As miners of California, the boys had been greatly interested in the 
proclamation issued by General Riley several months before, announc- 
ing a convention to form a government for the state. On the thirteenth 
of November, after the nomination of Peter H. Burnett for Governor, 
Cornelius Cole walked the tedious miles from the diggings to Coloma 
to vote for the state constitution and the state officers. 

Further mining was made impossible by the coming of winter storms; 
so December 11 was the last mining day in 1849 for the Cole boys. By 
a curious coincidence the amount to be divided among the three that 
night, when weighed at sixteen dollars to the ounce, was the exact sum 
of $1849. 

For several weeks they had been laying in stores of provisions and la- 
boring to construct a cabin for winter quarters. They had now a roomy 


log hut which promised comfort against the rigors of rain and snow. 
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The chimney was set between two large pine trees which made the 
jambs of the exceedingly capacious fireplace. The floor was of pound- 
ed earth. The cabin had no windows, and a blanket hung over the one 
opening did service for a door. 

In a hut near them lived four English sailors, Jack, Andy, George 
and Sandy, deserters from a vessel in San Francisco Harbor. They had 
for some time been mining as close to the Cole diggings as they dared, 
and had named their claim Sailors’ Slide. Farther along the six thou- 
sand feet of canyon camped some two dozen other miners, most of 
them far less comfortably situated than the Coles. Among these lived 
a frail young woman, wife of one of the men and the only one of her 
sex in all that part of the country. She fell ill and in a few days was 
dead. Cornelius offered his help, and when it became known that he 
was from a Methodist college, he was pressed into reading the funer- 
al service. The woman was laid in a coffinless grave high up on the 
divide. 

The winter now shut down in earnest. Earlier in the season the young 
miners had varied their labors with bear hunting, searching for other 
wild game, or idly watching the giant condors circling high above the 
trees. Now twilight came early in the canyons, chilling the warm acces- 
sible friendliness of cliff and stream and woodland trail. At night the 
moon looked coldly through cloud rifts, the wind whispered plain- 
tively and the snow spread her shroud over curving forest crests and 
stretches of meadow. 

Deeply buried in this mountain solitude, the young men had little 
to amuse them beside poker playing, singing, story telling and the 
gleaning of information concerning other countries from their fellow 
prisoners in the Gulch. There was no musical instrument of any sort 


within fifty miles, and as for reading matter, they had access to only a 
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few old newspapers and an occasional volume lent them by its fortu- 
nate possessor. Although their neighbors were friendly, entertaining 
them many long winter evenings with tales of adventure, the boys 
began to feel the effects of this weather-bound existence. Health and 
spirits suffered. 

Jack and Andy, secretly aware of this and outwardly sympathetic, fi- 
nally offered them a thousand dollars for their claim. Could they have 
envisioned the golden future of the Gulch, the Cole boys would not so 
eagerly have accepted the offer, for when the sailors finally sold their 
claim, the gathered gold dust, including unwieldy nuggets the size of 
hens’ eggs, amounted to $36,000. The offer was deemed a princely 
one, however, and almost at once Cornelius and his brother set out 
on the long wearisome march through mud and muck to Sacramento. 

Aside from the gold, which loaded them down like pack mules, they 
had no other luggage, not even an extra garment. They spent the nights 
in wayside lodgings,mere shacks whose owners provided simple meals 
and wooden bunks where the travelers could rest, using their own 
blankets. Asleep or awake, the boys kept their gold close beside them, 
and during the four-day journey they were not molested, the tavern 
keepers apparently being content with the daily dividends. 

Sacramento they found still to be a city of tents and cloth houses, 
its streets ankle deep with mud. They took lodgings with a genial gen- 
tleman, one Orlando McKnight. His establishment on Front Street 


afterward enjoyed a pleasant notoriety, gained nota little from its sign: 


Ye miners and tramps without baggage or trunks ! 
A dollar ajnece is the price of our bunks. 

So up with your bodies and down with your dust, 
For devil-a-hit will I take you on trust. 
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They found a large migratory population in Sacramento. Everybody 


talked of going home soon, as this queer climate,with no seasons ex- 
cept wet and dry,was unsuited to Eastern-born folk. In the dry sea- 
son they doubted that the country had other resources than gold, and 
in the wet season they held living uncomfortable and gloomy except 
for the cattle raiser. Remaining in Sacramento only long enough to 
purchase clothing, Cornelius and Elijah boarded a small steamboat 


for San Francisco, each paying fifty dollars for his passage. 
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[ VI.] Cornelius Cole, 1852. 


CHAPTERIV 


Antagonism is a lato of man’s progress. 


he chribes not more on aid than on duress, 


From Ideals in Verse. 
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San Francisco in 1850 


AN FRANCISCO!A slender pier, Long Wharf, ran several hun- 
dred yards into the bay, which was alive with shipping. In the 
boats marooned in the harbor because of the desertion of their 

crews, the Cole boys saw the holds reeking with evidence of travel 
around the Horn, from which their Coloma supplies had been resur- 
rected. 

The San Francisco streets, without pavement or planks, swarmed 
with young life of every nationality and race. The adult male was in 
preponderance, but old men were scarce. The Coles, amazed and not 
a little taken aback, became a part of the motley throng of buyers, 
sellers, roisterers, laborers, confidence men and gamblers. 

Having found lodgings on Montgomery Street, not far from the 
wharf, they were attracted by the music from the open door of a sa- 
loon. Cornelius later described the place thus: 

Music, mirrors and maidens were the chief attraction employed to en- 


tice the unwary, and of course the brilliantly lighted bars where the tumid 
[47] 
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might augment their courage to participate in the enticeng games. The 
saloons were all brilliantly lighted, provided with pianos and fiddles, 
and with their doors open to the street and with entrance free, it was 
small wonder that people of every class, from laboring man to cleric, felt 
the fascination of the gambling games. 

Faro tables and roulette wheels were presided over by handsome, well- 
dressed young women. One often saw bets of $15,000 lard and $20,000 
risked on the turn of a card. I neither won nor lost at gambling. I was 
fated to become the victim of the speculator. 

Having found a few old acquaintances in the city, Cole soon formed 
new ones. These persuaded him not to send his gold to Philadelphia 
to be minted, but to use it in various investments. He soon found these 
friends to be better business men than himself, and he came out of 
these transactions with little profit other than the valuable fruit of ex- 
perience. 

Young Cole now formed a law partnership with James Pratt,a young 
attorney, native of Ithaca, New York. They opened an office in Goth- 
ic Hall at the corner of Montgomery and Jackson Streets. Here they 
lodged, sleeping at night wrapped in blankets on the floor in front of 
the fire. The firm soon had a good clientéle, though many of the cases 
dealing with admiralty law involved matters with which young Cole 
was not familiar. 

In those early months of 1850, abstract justice was held in fair re- 
gard. As yet there was no need of a vigilance committee in San Fran- 
cisco. Judge William B. Almond presided over the court, and his de- 
cisions were rarely questioned. In one case, after listening patiently 
to lengthy arguments of able counsel on both sides, the Judge issued 
the verdict: Gentlemen, I don’t know just what the law of this case ts, 


but I know what it ought to be. Whereupon he administered justice. 
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Politics interested the city. The people, many of them from the 
South, were solicitous for good government and worked to secure 
efficient men for local office ; especially were they careful as to the 
most important position—that of sheriff. The active politicians were 
strongly averse to any interference with the policy of the national 
administration, which was frankly to protect, if not encourage, the 
institution of slavery. 

In the interest of civic efficiency, Charles P. Kimball on September 
1,1850, published the first city directory of San Francisco. His preface 
was naive and to the point: 

It 1s not to be expected in a city like this where whole streets are built up 
in a week and whole squares swept away in an hour, where the floating 
population numbers thousands, and a large portion of the fixed inhabi- 
tants live in tents and places which cannot be described with any accura- 
cy, that a directory can be got up with the correctness that they are in older 
and more established cities. .. . Stall we feel that such a book is needed. 

In the conclusion he suggested setting up posts at suitable intervals 
with the names of the streets on them, so that bynumbering these spac- 
ers, it might be possible to locate the streets unconfused by changes 
occurring in the position of buildings. He moreover helpfully sug- 
gested that the city government control the church-bell ringing, so 
that the people of one congregation won’t start up in terror thinking wt 
a fire, when they hear the bells of another congregation ringing, and so 
the firemen will know whether they are being called to secular or relog- 
tous duty. 

The directory listed 3,600 names and carried several choice adver- 
tisements, among them that of the Bush Hotel, corner of Clay and 
Pike Streets, a hostelry combining the advantages of healthiness, cen- 


trality and gentlemanly treatment at unusually low rates. 
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Nelson and Baker proclaimed that they did horseshoeing zn a neat 
and superior manner ; and Buckley and Morse did blacksmithing with 
neatness and dispatch. 

Chapin and Sawyer dealt in harness, beltings, calfskins and shoe 
findings. 

Marvin and Hitchcock gave publicity to their Pioneer Bookstore, 
with its monthly arrival of stationery. 

Two doctors and one midwife advertised. 

The only legal notice among the business advertisements was that 
of Pratt and Cole, Attorneys & Counselors at Law in Gothic Hall, on 
the corner of Montgomery and Jackson Streets. 

Twice during that year, this law office was burned out, and the 
young attorneys lost every book and paper they possessed, as well as 
the possessions of a goodly number of their clientéle. 

On October 29, the city formally celebrated the admission of Cal- 
ifornia into the Union as the thirty-first state, with gay discharge of 
firearms, marching, music and a ball, where San Francisco’s ladies 
and gentlemen danced till morning to show thezr joy. 

At the end of the year young Cole went to Napa to visit an old friend 
who farmed a small potato ranch. The course of his journey lay along 
the picturesque part of the Sacramento River Valley near the moun- 
tains. After the noise and motley of the city, Cole reveled in the quiet 
beauty of the broad meadows and picturesque ravines, colorful with 
every sort of wild fowl—swans, storks, geese and ducks. When his visit 
to Napa was concluded, he drifted into Sacramento. 

He found great activity in that city which during the year had grown 
substantially and still hoped to rival San Francisco. Eighty-five sea- 
going vessels were moored in the stream off the Sacramento wharves. 


Squatter disputes were arising ; the Sutter title, extending over a great 
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portion of the valley, was already being questioned. Several matters 
of legal business came in his way, and he decided finally to open an 
office and remain in Sacramento. 

Happening one day into the police station, he saw two young Mex- 
ican boys held as prisoners, accused as accomplices in the murder of 
a French miner in Amador County a fortnight before. They were in 
great distress, and Cole consented to talk to them through the grated 
prison door. Instant mutual recognition followed. The boys, Cruz 
and Mariano, were overcome with a mixture of joy and chagrin, and 
begged to be heard. Cole left them, promising to return the next day. 

In the morning he was awakened in his office, where he slept, by 
Captain Deal of the police force, who informed him that the boys had 
been sent for by the authorities of Amador County and were already 
on the stage bound for quick trial and certain execution. Horrified, 
Cole procured a saddle horse and set out in hot pursuit, hoping to 
save the lads from so sudden and terrible an end. Overtaking the stage 
of an opposition line running to Jackson, the county seat, he left his 
horse and reached the town fifteen minutes later than did the stage 
carrying the prisoners. 

The county seat was alive with excitement. A mob of Frenchmen, 
heavily armed and in an ugly mood, was impatiently waiting to wit- 
ness the hanging and, if necessary, to assist therein. One Mexican had 
already been hanged for the murder, but as Cruz and Mariano had 
been living with him before the crime and had fled immediately there- 
after, their lives were demanded as accomplices. 

To satisfy the clamor, Cole and a small number of other English- 
speaking men present organized a Lynch court and appointed a jury. 
The court deliberated in an old gambling saloon, opening on the 


main street and facing the celebrated hangman’s tree of Jackson, upon 
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which fifteen executions had already taken place. The jurors sat at a 
long gambling table. Everyone else stood. 

Cole was the only lawyer present. He edged as closely to the jurors 
as possible and outlined, by question and suggestion, certain conclu- 
sions. Claiming to be only a miner among miners, he was listened to 
for half an hour in a plea for a fair trial. After an hour’s deliberation, 
the jury recommended that the boys be delivered to the county au- 
thorities for trial. 

A moment of deathlike silence followed; then pandemonium! 

Despite the efforts of Cole and a young Peruvian bystander, the 
boys were dragged to the tree, and the rope put around the neck of 
Cruz. A blacksmith cut the manacles from their joined wrists. Cruz 
was hauled up, and while the mob was watching his death struggle, 
Cole and the Peruvian spirited Mariano away. One victim seemed to 
satisfy the mob, and no effort was made to overtake the trio. Young 
Cole took Mariano to Sacramento, clothed and fed him, and helped 
him to escape to safety. 

Soon after this he witnessed a case of punishment by the whipping 
post, of which he spoke with indignation: 

Forsome trifling offense aman, not young, was given a sentence of twen- 
ty lashes. A burly policeman with a cat 0’ nine tails dealt blows which 
drew blood at every stroke. With short intervals between the blows to pro- 
long the cruelty, the policeman laid them on full force. The poor victim ut- 
tered not a cry nor groan, and when let down from the post, was too weak 
to stand. The law had been vindicated, but who will vindicate the law? 

In his practice, Cole was becoming known among his associates and 
clients, who included Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, Leland 
Stanford, E. H. Miller and James Bailey, as an opponent of slavery. 
Already in New York he had supported by voice and vote the anti- 
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slavery sentiment, and he now expressed himself, not as a pronounced 
abolitionist, but as warmly opposed to further aggressions of the slave 
power. He took no pains to conceal his opposition to the Fugitive 
Slave Law. 

California had not waited for a popular sovereignty act of Congress, 
but upon the adoption of her constitution rejecting slavery, she had 
quickly passed a law to deport the slaves that Southern owners had 
imported with the expectation of California’s joining the pro-slavery 
ranks. This example of the Golden State was one of the strongest ar- 
guments used by Stephen A. Douglas in support of the Popular Sov- 
ereignty Movement. The pro-slavery sentiment, however, was strong 
throughout the state. The only pronouncedly anti-slavery lawyers in 
Sacramento were Edwin B. Crocker and Cornelius Cole. 

Mark Hopkins, a citizen heart and soul against slavery, one day 
called Cole’s attention to the fact that a young negro named Andy 
was without just cause confined in the Sacramento jail. Cole visited 
the prisoner and heard his story. 

Andy had been’brought with two fellow slaves from Mississippi by 
his master. The four had worked the mines in El Dorado County with 
great success. When the master decided to return East, the two slaves 
who had left families there accompanied him, but Andy, unmarried, 
preferred to remain in California. The master generously gave Andy 
his free papers and left him in possession of camp and mines. 

In three months the freed slave had accumulated several hundred 
dollars in gold dust, and had purchased four mules for teaming during 
the winter season. One night he had been awakened by loud knock- 
ing and found at his door two ruffans, one of whom, Skags, claimed 
to be a relative of Andy’s former owner. 


At the point of a pistol, Andy had handed over his gold dust and 
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his free paper, which was burned in the candle flame. He was then 
ordered to drive the men to Sacramento, where the next day he was 
thrown in jail as a slave to be deported. Skags had sold the teams, 
pocketed the money and made affidavit before Justice Fry that he was 
authorized to return the slave to Mississippi. Authority ample for 
transportation and sale had been given. 

Cole secured a writ of habeas corpus for the victim. When the case 
came up for hearing before Judge Lewis Aldrich, the court room was 
crowded. While formal return of the writ was being prepared, one 
McCandlass, a former member of the California legislature, strode to 
Cole’s seat and threatened him with personal violence. The aggressor 
was armed, and a disturbance was imminent. Quiet, however, was re- 
stored to the court. Despite Cole’s plea for justice, Aldrich held that 
the certificate of Justice Fry was sufficient and that he would not ques- 
tion it further. 

Cole followed the case to San Francisco, where Skags had taken his 
prisoner prior to embarking for Panama. A second writ was issued, 
and Judge Harvey S. Brown and Cole represented the negro before 
the Supreme Court, with Chief Justice Murray presiding. Again was 
Andy remanded to the custody of Skags, Judge Murray holding the 
same doctrine relative to the status of the African that was afterward 
embodied in the opinion of Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott 
Decision. 

Thus, in 1852, did the Andy slave case publicly and permanently 
identify Cornelius Cole with the opposition to slavery. In regard to 
oppression of all kinds, he said: 

Imust have inherited a strong inclination to take sides with the weak 
and unfortunate, as it was early developed and often a controlling sen- 


tument. I may have imbibed it from my tender-hearted mother, who is 
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well remembered as especially pronounced in her feeling against cruel- 
ty. I could never reconcile the practice of cruelty or oppression, even in a 
friend, with tolerant human nature. It has broken many friendships, and 
I recall with pain, among my earliest recollections, instances of this kind. 

Despite the adoption of a free constitution, the pro-slavery senti- 
ment in California was now extremely aggressive, especially in the 
southern part, where there were many who had lively hope that 
slavery would be extended into the territories of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka. Anti-slavery meetings were often interrupted by violence. The 
aggressors were encouraged by rumors of growing sentiment in the 
South, a convention of Southern Rights Associations having recently 
adjourned at Charleston, South Carolina, after resolving that, with or 
without cooperation, it favored a dissolution of the Union. 

In northern California the anti-slavery element, greatly outnum- 
bered, decided to organize itself into a party. Under the leadership of 
Cornelius Cole, a small group of Sacramento citizens entered into a 
written pledge to oppose all further aggressions of slavery. This was 
the nucleus of the Republican party in California. 

The legislature, convening at San José at this time, engaged in ear- 
nest and lively discussion on the question of the removal of the State 
Capitol. Sacramento had previously offered a million dollars for the 
honor of becoming the chosen site. Monterey and Vallejo were other 
locations proposed, backed by private interest. The Committee of 
Investigation reported that in its plan it had placed the Capitol, the 
Governor’s house, the University and divers other public institutions 
on an elevated hill immediately above the secure and commodious 
harbor of Napa Bay. It was questioned whether a more secluded sit- 
uation might not be better for the University, but it was decided that 


a youth, during his collegiate course, would gain more information from 


* Hittell, 
History of California. 
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the legislative debates than from the ablest professorships. A location 


conveniently near had been selected for the lunatic asylum, and a 
prominent hill on the Straits of Carquinez was to serve as the firm 
foundation for the penitentiary, so that the formidable walls, immedt- 
ately on the great highway to our inexhaustible gold mines, will stand 
as a warning to the ship loads of rascals congregating hither from the 
penal colonies of other nations. 

The legislature also discussed and passed many laws concerning 
gambling and public morals. It seriously considered one petition that 
horse, mule or ox stealing be made a capital offense, but finally passed 
a law making that crime punishable by fifty lashes on the bare back. 

In San Francisco the Vigilance Committee was now in active opera- 
tion, with a membership of more than five hundred—men of high re- 
spectability whose decisions arbitrarily considered were distinguishable 
for impartiality and justice toward their victims.* Their method was to 
send the criminal a notice: 

Mr. A. B. You are hereby warned to leave this city within five days. By 
order of the Committee of Vigilance. C. D., Chairman. 

If the order was not heeded, the offender was forcibly shipped by 
the next clipper to Australia. 

Though indefensible as a matter of abstract principle, the organi- 
zation functioned with great success in ridding the city of criminals 
and vagrants of every sort. Speaking of the more effective suppression 
of crime and the more certain administration of law, Cole said: 

Itis more than likely that the action of the Vigilance Committee in San 
Francisco contributed largely toward bringing about this result; if so, it 
affords an example of good flowing from evil. 

Busy with his law practice, young Cole was now in active corres- 
pondence with his old mentor, William H. Seward, now a member 
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of the United States Senate and deeply interested in all public matters 
relating to the Pacific Coast. He sent his printed speeches in packages 
of twenty-five to Cole, who redirected them to persons throughout 
California who were admirers of that anti-slavery statesman. 

Among Cole’s clients was Colonel Whiting, like Cole a native of 
New York, who was stationed at Monterey. Upon one of his frequent 
visits to the Colonel,who had not yet been joined by his wife, he was 
shown a daguerreotype of Mrs. Whiting and her sister, Olive Cole- 
grove. The younger girl’s slender beauty and the direct gaze of her 
fine eyes strengthened his growing desire to establish a home of his 
own, and sharpened the longing to see his people at Lodi, which was 
conveniently near the Colegrove home. 

In the spring of 1852, Cole started on the journey East by way of 
Panama. No doubt the memory of that pictured face heightened his 
anticipation. The crossing at Panama was an experience which, to a 
young man of his physical courage and keen powers of observation, 
was a welcome adventure. It might have seemed less romantic could 
he have viewed it prophetically as the pre-nuptial journey of his fu- 
ture bride. He later gave his impressions of Panama in a letter to a 
brother, following his return to California: 

We dropped anchor in the harbor of Chagres ... after a voyage of nine 
days and four hours from New York. Next morning before breakfast we 
disembarked and by noon were on our way in a small boat up the rapid 
Chagres River. ... By night we had made twenty miles and arrived at 
Las Dos Hermanas (The Two Sisters). Here we tred up for the night. 

By the time we had stretched ourselves in our boat to sleep, the rain be- 
gan to pour down and continued to do so till after midnight, completely 
soaking everything in our craft. When tt rains here, t rains. Larose from 
the bed on top of our baggage when the storm was half over and found 
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our boat nearly filled with water, all from above. I immediately com- 
menced dipping it out, and believe if I had not done so the boat would 
have sunk. Much baggage was Be but we received little injury 
from the warm rain. 

Next morning the river was much swollen, but we were stemming the 
current before it was light. We took dinner and breakfast together at 
Vamos-Vamos (Let us go-Let us go) and arrived at sundown at Pallen- 
quilla, twenty miles from The Two Sisters. Each of those towns 1s made up 
ofa very few native huts. To make a hut, four posts are set in the ground ; 
on top of thems a roof of palm leaves, pyramidal in shape and very steep; 
the ground is the floor. These shanties are sometimes inclosed with reeds 
set up endwise between the posts. 

Before night of the ninth we arrived at Gorgona, sixteen miles farther. 
Next day, by noon, we had made the other seven males to Cruces. We made 
the trip up in three days and arrived four hours sooner than any other 
boat excepting one of the steamers. .. . 

Early on the morning of the eleventh, we were astride our mules, en 
route for Panama. The road is worse than anyone would suppose any 
road in any part of the world could be. A mule is the only animal that 
can pass over ut. Let him have his own way, and he will bear you safely 
through. All you have to dois to look out for your legs, that you may not get 
them excoriated against the rocks. Frequently, for a long distance, there 
will be nothing but large, loose rocks. Then there will be deep, muddy 
places, and then again, steep, rocky places in which are deep holes for the 
mule’s feet. Sometimes the mule has to climb, and again he will bolt down 
a steep place, shding and reeling and ketching as if he would certainly 
break his own neck and that of his rider; but let him alone, and he will 
come down safely. He never falls or stumbles. We kept under motion all 


day and arrwwed at this place, a distance of twenty-odd miles, about eight 
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o’clock in the evening, all covered with mud. We put up at the American 
Hotel, washed some of our clothes on us, others off of us. Our baggage did 
not arrive till the next day... . 

Panama ts an old, dilapidated city, once well and substantially built. 
The materials are brick and stone, the roofs of tile. All floors through- 
out a building are of large, square bricks. The woodwork within a house 
ws rough and solid. I attended service this morning in one of the old ca- 
thedrals of the place. . . . It is some 230 feet long by about 150 feet wide, 
and supported within by five rows of arches one way and ten the other. It 
was built in A. D.1707, and ts one of the most solid structures I ever saw. 
I have seen several of the churches of semilar architecture here that are 
now used for stables. The walls of the city are giving way in only a few 
places ; they are very solid and massive. . . . 

Yesterday I visited the American burying ground. . . . The cemetery 
lies near the sea and the breakers’ roar may be constantly heard in that 
solemn place. In the city burying ground near by may be seen heaps on 
heaps of human bones, the remnants of the dead of centuries, skulls in 
which have been révolved great plans, and the dust of the proud old Cas- 
tilian who stalked abroad in the streets of Panama when she was in her 
glory. Here, also,“the matron and the maid in one common heap” are 
tumbled. 

Ruin and decay mark everything here. The character of the inhabi- 
tants is also on the decline. This population ts quate inferior to our Indt- 
ans and negroes. The priests are the only class that have any appearance 
of intelligence. You see nothing living to remind you of the grandeurs of 


the old Spanish race. There are no Pizarros or Almagros in Panama now. 
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[ VII.] Olive Colegrove, 1852. 


CHAPTER V 


Ob! hotw much brighter is the tworla, 
And hotw it doth inrprove! 


How many beauties are unfurled, 
ben one is deep in love, 


From Ideals in Verse. 


Olive Colegrove 


NE quiet autumnal evening in New York State,a slender, blue- 
eyed girl stood at the window of an old colonial house over- 
looking Seneca Lake. She lingered while the red-rimmed sun 

sank slowly behind the hill and soft veils of opal-tinted mist came 
trailing across the deserted garden. When the shadows crept close 
beneath the window, she drew the curtains and sat before the open 
fire. For along moment she watched the sparks flying up the chimney; 
then, turning to a writing desk near by, picked up a leather-covered 
diary, dipped a pen into ink and wrote: 

November 29, 1851. 

This day I shroud my eighteenth year and lay it beside tts companions 
in the grave of the Past. I weep as I say farewell, for at has been the 
brightest, happiest year of my life. The dearest associations have been 
formed, the fondest hopes cherished, many of which have been realized. 

Thus long have I lived and never before attempted to pen the incidents 


of life except on the pages of memory. But now commences a new era and 


[61] 
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with it a journal of the most important incidents connected with it. The 
pains as well as pleasures, the fears as well as hopes, all shall be written 
here. 

Would that one wise word or good thought from my own heart might 
drop from my pen as it traces these lines. Wise or unwise, holy or unholy, 
they are to be the thoughts and feelings of my own breast, written for my 
own benefit and therefore without disguise or deception. 

Iam visiting Sister Kate and her husband, the Doctor. May they ever 
be blest and grow wiser and better. With a prayer to Heaven that it may 
light my future pathway and allow me the enjoyment of many a happy 
birthday, I say goodnight. 

Ten days later she wrote: 

Brother Syle came for me. We rode home to Trumensburg in a snow 
storm. Attended Church and Sunday School today. Sister Sue sits beside 
me writing to her husband Colonel Whiting in California. Brother Syle 
is near by reading Young’s Night Thoughts, a specimen of didactic 
poetry which is just what he needs. 

Olive Colegrove’s journal recounted with simplicity and charm the 
routine life of the gently reared young woman of her day. Upon grad- 
uating from Lima Academy, she took her place as the young lady of 
the house. This meant keeping up her music, assisting in the lighter 
household tasks, making and receiving visits, teaching in the Sunday 
School, and helping arrange for tea parties, quilting bees and church 
fairs. 

Alone in her room, she confided to the little blue book her candid 
opinion of the people about her, but not without earnest searching 
of her own heart. 

I’ve experienced a realization of the truth that I am fast approaching 


womanhood with little wisdom and dignity to accompany my entrance 
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into its sacred portals. My heart is young and my words are young and 
foolish. Yet there is hope that at some future day I may become wiser. 

How could mortals live without that sweet consoler, Hope? 

After describing the family festivities and the sleighing parties of 
another joyous holiday, Christmas week, she concluded : 

I am surrounded by many blessings. Had I but a heart that could ap- 
preciate them, I should be truly happy. I would not love the gifts more 
than the Giver. 

Olive’s sister Sue was writing daily to her husband, Colonel Whit- 
ing, stationed at Monterey. She was eagerly planning to join him in the 
summer when travel by Panama would be less hazardous and uncom- 
fortable. After listening to many glowing descriptions from the Colo- 
nel’s letter, Olive concluded that California was truly a rich theme. 

Mattie Cole was a dear friend of Olive’s, and the two often met for 
a visit and sew-sew. Late in January (1852) Olive wrote : 

Went out to tea yesterday at Mattte’s. She has a charming brother in 
California—a lawyer. 

January 7 she described as: 

An awfully cold day. Snow drifts mountain high. It 1s now evening. 
The sky ts one unbroken sheet of azure save for moon and stars. Few stars 
are visible, for Diana’s brilliant face eclipses their tiny features. [wonder 
of they envy her? No, they were taught better things, and should we listen 
to the same teacher, we would possess far from envious hearts. 

I’m sitting on the floor, writing by the light of one tiny candle. The 
blinds are wp and the moon looks in upon me so kindly I quite imagine 
she loves me. 

Though urged to consider all ministers and deacons the direct 
mouthpieces of the Lord, Olive Colegrove frankly declared: The Rev. 
EF. G. H. 1s one of the few wise men here. 
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After Church read Miss Hemans (Felicia Hemans’ Poems ) and tried 
my feeble skill at the art of rhyming. 

A week later she confided : 

Did not attend Church today. Read in Chambers’ Miscellany of Use- 
ful Knowledge, Volume Nine. Among the interesting things I found was 
Anecdotes of the Early Painters, Giotto, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo. Fearing I shall forget too soon, I sketch their names and places 
of birth. 

Olive loved and revered her grandfather, Silas Colegrove. After one 
of her frequent visits to him she wrote: 

I was particularly struck by the scene before me as I entered. In one 
corner of the sitting room stood the old round stand with three lion’s feet; 
on ut lay the well-thumbed family Bible and two pairs of spectacles. Two 
arm chairs were placed on either side of the stand. In one sat grandfather 
(over eighty) and in the other his good auld wife. Delightful scene, de- 
prcting a tale it would take a lifetime to narrate. They will soon be in 
Heaven. Those old chairs will soon be vacated, and the Bible without 
an owner. May my last end be like theirs. 

On April 1: 

This has been a happy day for me, though Fools’ Day probably accounts 
for it. Attended the sewing socrety at Mrs. Himrod’s. Very nice. 

One year ago this day I started for Lima Seminary, a fine ride down 
the Cayuga. Never to be forgotten. Phil and Ira called. Both leave town 
soon. Joy go with them. 

What a world of changes and chances! Sometimes I think how delight- 
ful it would be to be translated to some happier, holier sphere, there to 
become purified, for it seems an impossibility for me to ever become so 
here. Perhaps I was created to live a long life in this world and make 


myself useful in some way to my fellow creatures. 
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And later: A lovely morning. The air is clear and wholesome. Birds 
are chanting merrily, and the very budding trees look happy. Why should 
I not be happy? Nature is smiling about me. I am blessed with youth and 
strength, surrounded by kind hearts and intelligent minds, and enjoy all 
the social and religious privileges of this enlightened age. Indeed noth- 
ing appears to be forgotten that might contribute to my happiness. When 
I appreciate these blessings, I am happy, but on the contrary, when I al- 
low each little trouble and disappointment of life to sadden my heart, I 
am apt to forget they are blessings in disguise. 

The language of my name is “Peace. After a storm comes calm.” I hope 
by personal experience to prove the truth of that sentiment. 

Today visited my dear old home, Willow Glen, a lovely spot where 
many of my youthful days were spent in following tts winding shady 
paths, climbing its moss-grown rocks to pluck the ferns and columbine, 
and peeping into each crevice for lovely birds’ nests. Every tree, shrub 
and log looked familiar, and even the very rocks seemed to recognize in 
me their youthful companion of other days. The dancing waters beneath 
echoed these memories still deeper into my soul. 

Olive’s love of nature responded to the mood expressed in the 
poems which she clipped from old copies of the Brooklyn Eagle and 
Brother Jonathan, especially those of Walt Whitman. Her subjective 
temperament delighted in his Death of the Nature Lover, responding 
to the wish not to die in a bed with rich and costly stuffs hung around, 


but on a couch beneath a tree: 


To the wide winds I’d yield my soul, 
And die there in that pleasant place, 
Looking on water, sun and hull, 


As on their Maker’s very face. 


* These poems ap- 
pearin The Uncollect- 
ed Poetry and Prose 
of Wait Whitman, 
Vol. I, edited by 
Emory Holloway, 
Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 1921. 
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I’d want no human being near ; 
But at the setting of the sun, 
I'd lid adieu to earth, and step 
Down to the Unknown World—alone. 


The patriotism, too, of this young poet appealed to the enthusiastic 
reader. Olive found a guiding star for her soaring fancy in The Colum- 
bian’s Song : 

O, my soul ts drunk with joy, 
And my inmost heart is glad, 

To think my country’s star will not 
Through endless ages fade, 

That on its upward glorious course 
Our red-eyed eagle leaps, 

While with the ever-moving winds, 


Our dawn-striped banner sweeps. 


Olive’s diary frequently gave evidence of her practical nature as 
well. Spring cleaning days were vivaciously described. She was taught 
a lesson in patience by doing a large troning. She roasted plump fowls 
for picnics and attended the sewing circle, where we quilted until tea 
time, then sat at tables spread beneath the shade of a broad sweeping elm. 

One sunny morning in May (1852), Olive recounted to Mattie Cole 
her visit to a cousin whom she described as an intelligent and witty 
creature. Mattie in turn excitedly announced that the hero brother, 
Cornelius, had come home from California, for a visit. 

Now Olive had often heard the letters of Cornelius Cole read aloud, 
and her lively fancy had invested with added charm and beauty the 
scenes he described. She knew from a college daguerreotype just how 


he looked, this tall, slender, dark-haired young man. Would it be dif- 
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ficult to talk to him, not a doting Mattie’s hero brother, but a well- 


traveled man of the world from California ? Would she admire him 
as much as she did the noble West Point cadet, Herman B.? How 
would he compare with her devoted S. H. H. ? 

On the Sunday morning following the arrival of Mattie’s California 
brother, Olive dressed for church with the knowledge that every pew 
would be filled in expectation of the visitor’s appearance there. She 
put on her new costume, a dark-blue velvet basque with chemisette 
and undersleeves of white silk muslin, a blue silk skirt whose many 
flounces flowed gracefully over a modest hoopskirt. Upon her smooth- 
ly parted hair she set a white leghorn bonnet trimmed with a delicate 
French-blue flower. She drew closely about her slender shoulders a 
wide black lace scarf, the latest spring wrap for young ladies, thus 
referred to in the Fashion Quarterly Review: 

It carries an air of self-respect with it. A woman thus attired glides on 
her way like a small close-reefed vessel, tight and trim, seeking no en- 
counter, but prepared for one. 

The Colegrove pew at the Methodist Meeting-house was well down 
front. When one was seated, it was unseemly to turn and look about. 
Certainly Olive did not turn when a slight stir behind her announced 
the arrival of the Cole family. Piety and maidenly modesty held out 
until the congregation rose to sing the Doxology ; then the demure 
violet eyes of Olive Colegrove met the interested gaze of Cornelius 
Cole. Loitering after morning service was also unseemly ; so Olive 
spent the long Sabbath without having met the young man. 

The next day, however, Cornelius Cole called at the Colegrove 
home, bearing messages from Colonel Whiting. While he chatted 
with the rest of the family, Olive had an opportunity to study the fea- 
tures which had so long engaged her fancy. And there did not elude 
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her notice the respectfully admiring gaze he bent upon her whenever 
opportunity offered. 

During the following weeks, the young people met frequently at the 
parties given in honor of the visitor. Olive, eager to share with him the 
beauties of her favorite haunt, arranged a picnic party at Willow Glen. 
As they made their escape from the merry crowd of young people and 
followed the winding path above the river, no exchange of words was 
needed to make them both know that deeply they shared a love of 
nature. “e 

In their frequent talks together in the parlor of Olive’s home, they 
discovered a shared appreciation of the classics and poetry and, too, 
so many other tastes. Cornelius was even moved to confess his own 
penchant for rhyming. So of natural disquietude had become the 
thoughts of Cornelius’ approaching departure for California. After 
the inevitable farewell was passed, many were the entries in Olive’s 
diary expressing the thoughts of this one: 

It is a lovely night. This rs the hour when warm hearts beat in unison, 
when kind memory recalls the bright hours and lovely images that have 
passed before our vision, when thoughts of absent loved ones call forth a 
prayer to Heaven for ther safety and happiness. 

Read in Reveries of a Bachelor. J, too, am fond of dreaming. Is it sin- 
ful? Then why were we blest with the power of painting the unknown 
future to our liking ? Many never dare to overstep the bounds of Reality, 
talking only of what has been, but I believe that others love fancy worlds 
as well as I. I am perfectly in love with Ik Marvel! 

There came to Olive a night of grieving; Mrs.Whiting had departed 
that midsummer day to join her husband in California, and Olive’s 


unhappiness was written : 


Separation—cruel word! I love her, but she has left me. The echo of her 
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soft voice alone falls upon my ear from the stillness of my chamber, and 
the pure light of her countenance beams upon me from tts lonely shadows. 

A month later she wrote: 

Loveliest memorves of the absent one cluster’round my twilight thought. 
May they ever be as sweet. Happiness be thine, dear Cornelius. 

Finished reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin tonight. Delighted with it. Mrs. 
Stowe has secured an enduring monument to her memory. She will have 
her reward. 

Late in the fall of 1852, Cornelius’ brother, Elijah, returned for a 
visit to his old home, bringing with him a fine daguerreotype of his 
brother Cornelius, as a gift to Olive Colegrove. 

The engagement of Olive Colegrove and Cornelius Cole had be- 
come an accepted fact in the village. The reaction of Olive’s feminine 
friends to her romance was one of sincere pleasure not unmixed with 
relief. Her gold and ivory beauty, and the vivacity and sincerity which 
endeared her to Mattie, Linda and Lucy were also within the sphere 
of the devotion of all the budding soldiers, attorneys and ministers of 
the neighborhood sand many of these now evinced an interest in other 
directions. But the devoted S. H. H. remained hopeful to the last, 
sending earnest pleas to reconsider. 

Cornelius Cole gave evidence of appreciation that responsibility 
was to be his and of his determination to safeguard Olive’s future. Al- 
though plans had been made for the marriage to be held in New York, 
he wrote of the fear that the cases before him in his practice made im- 
possible his ‘return East for the wedding on the hoped-for day. Elijah 
and Gilbert Cole and Olive’s brother Silas were to leave for Califor- 
nia by way of Panama on the steamer Georgza, sailing from New York 
on December 3 (1852), and Cornelius urged her to join them on the 


journey. Olive readily consented to the plan; not so her mother. 


* 
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She reminded Olive that the Colegroves from England and the 


Smiths from Connecticut had never been married in that loose fash- 
ion. She brought forth for display the traditions of culture and refine- 
ment from the days of the Colegrove family seat at Woodstock in the 
seventeenth century. But Olive, also versed in the family traditions, 
spiritedly countered with the name of the first Colegrove pioneer, 
young Francis, who, braving the disapproval of that family, had left 
its ancient seat to follow Roger Williams to America. 

Then Mrs.Colegrove tried another line of argument. Olive’s friends, 
having attended the Academy, studied music and given themselves to 
good works in the parish, had married the settled young men of their 
own community and reared their flourishing families almost within 
the shadow of their parents’ homes. How could Olive so forget her 
gentle rearing as to join that motley throng of adventurers sailing for 
precarious California ? Why not wait patiently until Cornelius could 
come in proper fashion for his bride ? But Sister Sue, Olive then re- 
membered, had braved the sea voyage and the company of these ad- 
venturers. That was a different matter, she was informed ; Colonel 
Whiting was held at Monterey as a matter of military duty, and his 
wife’s place was at his side. 

And so the argument waxed for many days. On October 20 Olive 
confided to her diary : 

Iam so unhappy these days! And why? Ah, troubles that would make 
the strongest heart quake. Who would not sigh and weep? My poor heart 
as so sad. Its throbbings are painful indeed, and I know not what will 
make it happy again. I may be happy if I remain in my home, and sad 
in a distant land —and vice versa. How shall I decide? ts a question 
that my heart asks itself continually, and the only response ts the dead- 
ening echo of those words. May Heaven assist me, for I feel my inability 
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to decide. I shall pray for the best, then submit to my fate, whatever it 


may be. 

And three days later: 

The night ws fair. Once again yon lovely moon smiles, and my heart is 
at rest. I know what must be done. My calculations for the future must 
now be made from has eye, and through it I must view my prospects of 
happiness. May its light never deceive me, nor shadows hide its beauty. 
May this heart be prepared for new duties and “grow wiser and better 
as life wears away.” 

Olive Colegrove’s mother allowed herself to be led toward sub- 
mission, if not convinced. She bravely joined that long procession of 
mothers who concealed their griefs and stifled their fears as they bade 
their pioneering children farewell. 

On December 3 the entry in Olive’s diary read: 

New York. Iam thus far on my way to California. Left my dear home 
and kind parents last night. How can I describe my feelings at parting 
with them? But I must forget such sorrow in hope of future happiness. 

Gilbert is homesick already, I fear. Thinks of his dear Carrie with a 
swelling heart and tearful eyes. 

Think of home and Caltfornia alternately. The more I realize that I 
am now deprived of my parents’ loving care, the more I love and trust 
in him who for all the future so kindly offers his love and protection. I 
always loved him, but that love grows deeper and purer as each day 
finds me seeking for its hidden beauties. May it endure to the end of our 
existence. 

The protracted misery of seasickness, the inconvenience of an over- 
crowded ship, the shock of witnessing six burials at sea, the novelty 
of poling up the Chagres River, the discomfort of riding muleback, 


man-fashion, over the Isthmus mountains, these poignant experiences 
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were but touched upon by a few lines in Olive Colegrove’s diary. 
Much later she said: 

In thirty days, then considered a quick trip, we reached San Francisco. 
Mr. Cole and Colonel Whiting came out on board the customs boat to 
meet us. I will never forget the look of mingled hope and dread with 
which they scanned the decks of our ship for familiar faces. They told us 
they had dreaded to see us come into port, since deaths from fever and 
cholera had wrought such havoc on the ship which had preceded us. 

Colonel and Mrs. Whiting had made plans for the wedding; it was 
to be in San Francisco on the evening of the bride’s arrival. Because 
of recent storms which disabled the only vessel plying between Santa 
Cruz and San Francisco, the Colonel had been compelled to ride at 
the risk of his life over the Santa Cruz Range to welcome the prospec- 
tive bride and act as master of ceremonies, while his wife remained 
thus marooned at the Santa Cruz home. News quickly spread that a 
wedding was to be celebrated at the fashionable boarding house of Mrs. 
Gates. Fifty friends of the groom were invited to attend. The evening 
proved so stormy that only one of her sex was present with the bride. 
The clergyman appeared in raincoat and hip boots, having waded 
through deep mire for a long distance to reach the house. Apologiz- 
ing to the assembled guests for his disheveled condition, he promptly 
proceeded with the ceremony. The bridegroom, regretting the rigor of 
the night, doubled his fee, and the two gentlemen ina spirit of mutual 
gratitude drank an extra toast to the bride. 

Olive noted her impressions of San Francisco : 

It was a new world to me. The windswept sand hills rose terrace-like 
one above the other, and so much of the city as was then built seemed more 
likely to slide off into the bay than to creep wp over the sand dunes. As 


for the inhabitants, almost every nation of the earth seemed represented 
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there. I saw for the first time Chinese, Japanese, Russians and Portu- 
guese. The open doors of the Chinese gambling houses and brothels filled 
my Puritan soul with horror. 

Ten days after their marriage, Cornelius and Olive Cole boarded 
a vessel for their home in Sacramento, making the trip in sixteen 
hours. The waters of the recent flood having just subsided, the streets 
were a welter of thick yellow mud. At disembarking, grave delibera- 
tion ensued as to the relative merits of a trek in hip boots and a ride 
on a mud boat drawn by oxen, and Olive decided to chance the for- 
mer. A few minutes later, with a booted gallant at either elbow, sim- 
ilarly equipped, she walked along the levee and into the town, pro- 
tecting from the muck as best she could her eight-width petticoats. 

The boarding house to be their temporary home stood on stilts six 
feet below the levee. The partitions were of cloth and paper and the 
apartments about eight feet by ten. Recent fires and floods had left 
this type of house as among the good ones of Sacramento. 

Soon after her arrival the bride was prostrated with Panama fever, 
her delirium being augmented by the unceasing music from a Span- 
ish dance hall near by. But she was cared for with tenderness by the 
women in the house and soon recovered. During those trying tumes, 
she wrote, I learned that selfishness is a stranger to the heart of a true 
proneer. 

Fellow boarders of the Coles that winter were Peter H. Burnett, 
afterward Governor; Milton S. Latham, the future Senator; Colonel 
B. F.Washington; and Lloyd Tevis. Mrs.Washington, a Southerner, 
quarreled with Mrs. Cole regarding the merits of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
but later the two became the best of friends. 

In the spring (1853) the Coles set out for Santa Cruz on a visit to 


Colonel and Mrs. Whiting. Having reached San José on an afternoon, 
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they adventurously decided to complete their journey over the Santa 
Cruz Mountains that night. Hiring two saddle horses and a mounted 
guide, they started cheerfully across the flower-strewn meadows while 
it was still light, but soon the sun dropped behind the mountains and 
the dim blue shadows of departing day crept across the valley. Un- 
daunted they began the climb, plunging into the forest depths and 
trusting blindly to their horses to lead them safely up the tortuous 
mountain slope. On they groped through wildwood and underbrush. 
Throughan occasional opening inthe overarching trees, they glimpsed 
the moon riding swift and high across the valley. 

Suddenly the horses stopped short and reared. In the path directly 
before them was a huge grizzly bear. The startled riders wheeled and 
returned a short distance for conference. Olive Cole was leftin charge 
of the horses,while the men hastily prepared and lighted long torch- 
es of brushwood. Thus armed, they boldly advanced on the enemy. 
Faced with fire, the only thing he feared, the bear slowly retreated and 
disappeared into the darkness. Then by the wavering torchlight, Olive 
drove up the horses, and the travelers, somewhat shaken, continued 
theirjourney. At midnight they reached the summit of the range, and 
there, in the cabin of Mountain Charley, they were comfortably lodged 
for the night. 

Next morning, descending into the Santa Cruz Valley, they were en- 
chanted by their first glimpses of the grove of titanic redwoods and 
the bosky deeps of fern forests. Soon they reached the village of Santa 
Cruz and there they were met by the Whitings. Olive received con- 
gratulations as the first woman to cross the Santa Cruz Mountains. 

Upon their return to Sacramento, Cornelius and Olive Cole estab- 
lished themselves in a two-story frame house on O Street. In a small 


memorandum book they listed the new house furnishings, procured 
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in addition to the generous store of silver, bedding and dower-chest 
linens brought by the bride. The itemized cost of these furnishings— 
carpets for four rooms, matting for three; parlor, bedroom and dining- 
room furniture; hangings, easy chairs, ottoman and forty-two yards of 
fine muslin curtaining with tassels for same—totaled the modest sum 
of $278.20. 

Soon Cornelius Cole was busy in his constantly growing law prac- 
tice, and Olive Cole was managing her household according to the 
fine traditions of sane and healthful living which had been maintained 


throughout the long line of Kool,’ Townsend and Colegrove pioneers. 
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The Republican Journalist 


ALIFORNIA during the fifties reflected in miniature the po- 
litical situation existing throughout the country, wherein the 
national anti-slavery element was called upon to enforce its 

own compromise law in the most practical and distasteful fashion. 
Conflicts resulting from innumerable cases of slave seizure were fur- 
ther intensified by the publication in book form of the newspaper 
serial, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The pro-slavery enthusiasts, on the other 
hand, were encouraging the settlement of slave owners in new terri- 
tories in order to universalize an institution deemed beneficent from 
every standpoint. 

George Fitzhugh had published (1854) his celebrated Soczolog y For 
The South, conclusively demonstrating to himself and to his sympa- 
thizers the beneficence of slavery on the basis of scriptural authority, 
humanitarian principle and historical precedent : 

Men are not created or born equal. Men are not “‘born entitled to equal 


rights”?! It would be much nearer the truth to say that “some are born 


[77] 
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country has ever produced, Frederick P. Tracy and Edward D. Baker. 


Neither of these men ever failed to command a large and appreciative 
audience. Mr. Tracy was gifted with a strictly classic style of oratory. 
He was truly Demosthenic in his command of logical argument, while 
Colonel Baker, more genial, fairly rivaled Cicero himself in persuasive 
eloquence. These two did more than any others towards giving a char- 
acter and strength to the party. They were the Paul and Barnabas of the 
Republicans. 

The newly fledged party, not yet formidable in numbers, received 
from its opponents the designation of Black Republicans. Cole said: 

So few, indeed, were we in the state that in a convention for nominating 
candidates for state officers, it was deemed advisable to put Leland Stan- 
ford and myself on the ticket, him for State Treasurer, and me for Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. ... We reluctantly consented to be candidates, but 
neither was disturbed by fear of an election. It was certain that neither 
of us was then thinking about the United States Senate, to which high 
position the Governor eventually became my successor. 

A few hot heads in California endeavored to stem the tide of opposition 
to slavery. Violence and intimidation were often resorted to, in order to 
suppress discussion. 

In the practice of his profession Cole had some disagreeable en- 
counters of a personal nature because of his strong support of anti- 
slavery sentiment. 

The first mass meeting of the Republicans in California was held 
at Sacramento, April 19, 1856. E. B. Crocker, the county party lead- 
er, opened the meeting and was given fair hearing, but when the first 
speaker was introduced, such disturbance arose that he could not be 
heard. The crowd responded to pleas for quiet by rushing to the plat- 


form, overturning the speaker’s stand and breaking up the meeting. 
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Mr. Crocker again presided at the first state convention of Republi- 
cans,which met in the Congregational Church at Sacramento on April 
30. Of the one hundred and twenty-five delegates present, sixty-five 
were from San Francisco and Sacramento. But the attendance was 
meager, and only thirteen counties were represented. The conven- 
tion, however, passed resolutions adopting as the cardinal principle 
of its organization the prohibition of slavery in all the national terri- 
tortes, which meant the discouraging of the political power of slavery 
in the federal government; the opposing of interference with slavery 
in the slave states; and the proclaiming of slavery a matter not under 
federal but under state authority. Furthermore, it resolved : 

That the speedy construction of a national railroad, by the most central 
and eligible route, from the Missourt River to the Bay of San Francisco, 
as demanded by the military, postal and commercial necessities of the Re- 
public and should command the direct and immediate aid and support 
of the federal government; and that the only hope of its construction is 
in the success of the Republican party. 

Delegates were selected to attend the national convention, George 
Rowland, E. B. Crocker, Annis Merrill, James Churchman, Charles 
Watrous and Cornelius Cole being named among others as a state 
committee. 

A public discussion between two rival politicians, George Bates, a 
Republican, and J. C. Zabriskie, a Democrat, which had been once 
postponed to prevent anticipated disturbance, was held in Sacra- 
mento on May 10. Opponents of the unpopular newly formed party 
created atmosphere by lighting firecrackers and throwing rotten eggs. 
Only action of the police was able to restore order, but Sacramento 
citizens congratulated themselves on their indulgent treatment of an 


odious party. 
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Four days thereafter handbills, with glaring black type, calling to 


arms all true and patriotic Americans,were scattered broadcast among 
the Sacramento populace. These bills announced a public mass meet- 
ing with purpose to devise a means to protect the public welfare, by ap- 
pointing a committee to HANG ALL THE LEADERS of the Republi- 
can party in Sacramento. The instigators, men high in authority in the 
state of California, were, however, prevented from carrying out their 
purpose by reason of the excitement that followed the political ani- 
mosities in San Francisco which resulted, on the day named for the 
mass meeting, in the fatal shooting of James King of William, the ed- 
itor of the Bulletin. 

At this time Cole informed Governor Seward : 

This day I have written to Hon. E. D. Morgan at New York, in reply 
toa letter informing me of the use of my name as amember of the national 
commuttee in a call for a convention to meet at Philadelphia on the sev- 
enteenth of June. Permit me to assure you that I have been for some time 
past in the habit of devoting what time I could spare from my business 
to the cause of Republicanism in this state. I am a member of the state 
executive commattee, and also of our county and city committees, and most 
fully realize the necessity of all good citizens’ opposing the fearful aggres- 
stons of the slave power, and particularly its unheard-of domination in 
this state. 

We have held our state convention and appointed delegates to the na- 
tional convention. California will be fully represented there. We have 
but lately attempted an organization in this state ; but the movement has 
found encouragement quite beyond expectation. We have all the elements 
here of a powerful opposition to slavery aggression. The only difficulty ts 
in combining and concentrating them, and this we hope to do under the 


Republican flag. ... Our party is growing, and our sentiments spread- 
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ing with unprecedented rapidity. We have taken great pains to circulate 
your Pittsburgh address and are operating upon the sober, thinking part 
of our population. 

The propagandists have long been preaching that we on the Pacific 
have nothing to do with Atlantic politics and should keep entirely silent 
upon the slavery question. In fact, silence upon that subject has been en- 
joined by the other parties in every political speech, and daily in all their 
newspapers for the last three years ; but the people now see their object 
and that illusion 1s becoming rapidly dispelled. 

The Democratic convention had already nominated James Buchan- 
an for the Presidency,when on May 13 the American party endorsed 
the nomination of Millard Fillmore. The Republican convention met 
on August 27 under the leadership of E. B. Crocker, chairman of the 
state committee, to decide on presidential electors, Congressmen, and 
state officers. Ira P. Rankin and Thomas Cox were nominated as Con- 
gressmen from the southern and northern districts, respectively. Cor- 
nelius Cole was chosen on the first ballot as Clerk of the Supreme 
Court. The delegates passed a resolution ratifying the nomination of 
John C. Frémont for presidential nominee, which had been made by 
the Republican party, and resolved to inscribe on our banner “‘Free- 
dom, Frémont and the Railroad,” and under tt we will fight on until 
victory shall crown our efforts. 

In regard to the great national issue, they declared : 

That slavery in the slave states depends solely upon state laws for ats 
existence ; that Congress has no power to modify, change or repeal such 
laws, and is not responsible therefor. We are, therefore, opposed to all 
interference with slavery in the slave states. 

The following morning the Sacramento State Journal interpreted 


the meeting in this journalistically unbiased manner : 


* The California 
Chronicle became 
defunct in 1859. 
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The convention of nigger worshipers assembled yesterday in this city. 
Ecce signum! This ts the first time that this dangerous fanaticism has 
dared to bare its breast before the people of California. Heretofore, it 
has sulked in dark corners, denied its own identity and kept in the back- 
ground. ... We tell our readers there 1s dangerous meaning in the spec- 
tacle of political degradation now before us, and that it is high time all 
national men should unite in saving Calrfornia from the stain of aboli- 
tionism. 

All California newspapers were ardently entering into the political 
discussion, and the California American took occasion to announce 
a new combatant in the field: 

We omitted to mention yesterday the appearance in this city of the Daily 
Times, a newspaper devoted to the advocacy of Republican doctrines. It 
presents a neat typographical aspect ; it 1s published by Cornelius Cole 
> Co., and edited by C. Cole and James McClatchy, with considerable 
ability. 

The California Chronicle* welcomed the new venture with even 
greater enthusiasm : 

NEW REPUBLICAN PAPER. The first number of the Daily Times, 
published at Sacramento, yesterday, has reached us. It is altogether the 
handsomest paper in appearance that has reached us from the interior 
and its contents bear the genuine Republican stamp, and will, we trust, 
be welcomed by the freemen of our state as their faithful ally and coun- 
selor in the great regeneration which the people are demanding. It should 
be the pleasure, as it 1s the duty, with all good Republicans, to circu- 
late the papers that enforce their principles, and from the ability which 
is secured to the management of the Daily Times, we can fully commend 
it to our friends as a journal that will meet thewr expectations and prove 


an efficient worker in the Republican cause. 
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The editors of the new Sacramento Daily Times in August, 1856, 
were even more optimistic than the commentators in regard to the 
success of their venture into the field of California journalism —a field 
that had been in the slow process of evolution for but ten brief years. 

The early California press depended largely for general news items 
upon the files of Eastern papers brought by the monthly mail steam- 
ers, and had the character of small magazines, wherein news items 
mingled with editorials, articles, essays, book reviews, poems, quota- 
tions from the classics, trenchant comments and letters from sub- 
scribers. Local news was usually known to the citizens by word of 
mouth long before it could be given through the medium of the press. 

As it was often difficult to assemble enough copy to fill the space 
devoted to reading matter, the following couplet was no doubt appli- 
cable to more than one of those literary stars who shone first in the 
dingy firmament of the pioneer printing office: 


Up jumped the devil all so solemn, 


And wrote two lines to fill out the column. 


These were the days of personal journalism. When any condition 
in politics merited censure, that editor was most popular who could 
tell the truth most bluntly and attack the hardest. Signed articles were 
rare, but so well were the styles of the editors known that every word 
in a scathing editorial usually proclaimed its authorship; the writer 
rarely refrained from mentioning names. As a consequence, personal 
encounters were numerous. The senior editor of the Alta California 
was killed in a duel in’52. 

The Daily Times, edited by Cornelius Cole and James McClatchy, 
became one of the five California dailies fighting for Freedom, Frémont 


and the Railroad, and Cole’s Campaign Times, which sprang into ex- 
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istence as soon as the contest grew more strenuous, was numbered 
as one of the eleven weeklies working for the cause. The same num- 
ber of weeklies was enrolled on the Knownothing side, as also were 
two dailies; while seven daily papers and eighteen weekly journals 
were enlisted with the Democratic forces. 

In August, close to the Republican nomination of Frémont, ap- 
peared the first issue of the Daily Times, from the printing office on 


K Street, Sacramento: 
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It was in the same month that the Republican state convention in 
Sacramento framed a full state ticket, and Cornelius Cole accepted 
the nomination for Clerk of the Supreme Court. 

The Campaign Times was frankly a campaign paper, advocating en- 
thusiastically the cause of Republicanism, its California candidate, 
Frémont, and, with emphasis, the speedy construction of the Pacific 
Railroad. But the Dazly Times showed no spirit of small party politics 
in its prospectus : 

We only promise that our course shall be in accordance with the dic- 
tates of good conscience ; that we will not decline the consequences of our 
principles ; that we will speak of facts as they deserve ; treat contempo- 
rarves with respect ; be courteous to all; and show favor to none. 

Then lapsing from theoretical idealism to practicality, the editors 
wrote: 

The Times will not lag in the chase, nor dally in the contest. Let the 
friends of the Pacific Railroad, Freedom and Fremont be wp and doing. 
We have a wily and daring foe to contend with—a foe flushed with con- 
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quest—that has long fattened on the spoils of office, and will venture all 
to retain them—a foe whose settled policy is that the end will justify the 
means, however base, and who will stop at nothing to secure victory. 
Let Republican clubs be organized—talk to friends and neighbors— 
canvass your districts—hold meetings, and send reports to the Times. 
So, shouting its campaign song, the new Republican press launched 
into the political conflict: 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For Truth and Freedom wins the day. 
Free soil, free speech, and Fremont too, 
We'll fight for them till all ts blue. 
Then clear the track, old Silver Gray, 
The swift young Chief ts on his way, 
The Mustang Colt 1s bound to win, 


Old Buck and Fillmore can’t come in. 


The editors of the Dazly Times were not unversed in the psychology 
of the voting public, and the Republican party, mirrored in Cole’s 
publication, soon shone with all the requisite virtues, while opposi- 
tion organizations seemed sadly on the decline: 

It is in every sense the Young American, Progressive, Railroad party. 
It has not the least particle of old fogyism about tt. It has adopted the 
motto of Davy Crockett, "‘First be sure you are right,then go ahead,”’and 
it s going ahead as no party ever before advanced in the United States. 
In one short year it obtained the control of the House of Representatives, 
a most signal triumph of Young America. It next, with unparalleled 
unanimity, nominated the young and gallant Fremont, the most ener- 
getic and vigorous mind in all the nation, as its standard bearer, and 


Young America everywhere comes to his support. All the vigor of the 
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country rallies about him, and old fog yism, like a mule in the mire, holds 
stubbornly back, and cries “Conservatism,’’ to shield ats follies and rts 
wrongs. ; 

The wild extravagance of that conservative party was neatly men- 
tioned in juxtaposition with possible hints of economy and of Pacific 
Railroads : 

The present national administration ts by far the most extravagant 
one we have ever had. It seems to have run into all manner of accesso- 
ries. The public money has been doled out as freely as water, and it 1s only 
needful to convince those in authority that the recipient ts friendly toward 
the policy of the party in power, to satisfy the conscience of those who hold 
the public purse strings. Enough money ts squandered every year to buald 
a large portion of the Pacific Railway. Millions are readily appropriated 
for whatever purpose may promote the slave interest, but not one cent 
can be had to favor free labor and a railroad. Shall this system of things 
continue four years longer? 

Pointing in delight to the Buchanan men who considered Frémont 
the only dangerous opponent and to the Fillmore followers who with 
equal assurance maintained that Frémont, their only rival, was out of 
the ring, the Daily Times exclaimed: Let the party be known by the 
strength of its opposition. 

The Daily Times shrewdly further explained: But this voting Fré- 
mont the second place by each party reminds one of the twelve Grecian 
generals, who, when about to undertake an expedition against Syracuse, 
met together to decide who should be first in rank, who second, and who 
third, and so on, when each general voted for himself the first rank, and 
Themistocles the second, Themistocles being by far the most renowned 
and skilful general among them, and really entitled to the leadership. 


And he was by each awarded a position above all the other ten, save him- 
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self alone. Precisely so is it with the old fogy parties ; they readily vote 


Fremont the second place. 

But who were these enemies to Republicanism and progress? Again 
from the Dazly Times : 

First, we have all the gamblers and prostitutes in the state against us, 
and also the whole herd of office seekers, who have long fattened at the 
public crib. Then, again, we have all the “chivalry” opposed to us. That 
delectable crowd of brandy-drinking, pistol-shooting, swearing, swagger- 
ing gentry, who turn up their noses at all honest labor. 

But our worst foes are the timid—men whose principles are right, and 
who wish to do right, yet are browbeaten and bullied out of their honest 
convictions by the classes we have spoken of. The gambler, the office holder 
and the Southern bully denounce Republicanism in profane, braggado- 
cio terms, and the timid tremble and fear to speak out their sentiments. 
Many of thas class declare themselves for Fillmore as a sort of compro- 
mise. But before the campaign closes, when these men clearly see that 
there is not the least possible hope of electing Fillmore, they wll be found 
quietly voting for Freemont, Freedom and the Railroad. 

A vote taken in a saloon one evening registered the majority of the 
topers as intoxicated with Knownothing and Democratic sentiments. 
With grave dignity the Times listed the polled result the following 
morning, but read anew the significance: Saloons are not the place to 
find Republicans. If you would look for them, go where an honest living 
ts earned—in blacksmith, wheelwright and carpenter shops, to the stores 
of our merchants, etc. Republicans are not the men who make politics a 
trade, and hang around saloons with pistols and bowie knives in their 
pockets ; but they are the men who believe it honorable to labor. 

That Cornelius Cole’s wife had sympathetic knowledge of his ef- 


forts seems evident, for on October 15 she wrote in her diary : 
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For the bitter-sweet cup of all annoyances, Heaven has provided me 
with an antidote in the love and confidence of my dear Cornelius. Though 
Fortune has not smiled on us, we have a home, two lovely children and 
the comforts of life. For the last month or more Cornelius has edited a 
daily paper, the Times. His duties are most arduous, too much for his 
strength, I fear. May God bless him. 

A few days later: 

Mrs. Bright and I expected to attend a Republican meeting at the For- 
est Theater, but no one came for us in the rain. Colonel Baker addressed 
the meeting. I felt anxious to hear the great Republican orator. I find 
myself deeply interested in politics this season, though Sister Mattie Cole 
thinks it sinful of me. How selfish and narrow some of the American 
people are. Though they are born sovereigns, they choose to be slaves. I 
am so proud that my dear Cornelius is on the side of Truth and Freedom. 
He has had much to contend with, but has not faltered. He is possessed 
of true moral courage. 

It was on an October day, too, that the Daily Times announced 
that until after election it would pour hot shot into the ranks of the 
enemy, which was making vituperative assaults upon the character 
of Frémont. Was not the Republican party free from the necessity of 
manufacturing ammunition from falsehood! Was not the truth sufh- 
cient for its cause and victory! 

When the Democrats branded Frémont as cattle thief and names 
abusive with them, from nigger worshiper to Catholic, the Times was 
indignant: 

Nothing is too abominable or ridiculous to find currency with their 
mercenary minions. They point to no facts against him; prove none. They 
rely on vague innuendo, and groundless insinuations. They try to look 


wise and hint at something wrong. They catch hold of the transactions 
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of the Colonel’s eventful life, pretend there was something improper in 
at, and immediately the whole pack—cur, hound, beadle, puppy and 
poodle—join in the yell, and to one who did not understand their game, 
at would seem something fearful must come of tt. But as tt ts, one ts only 
reminded of the fable of the lion and the ass, who went hunting together. 
And an A‘sopian illustration parabled the vices of loud braying. 

As for the irreproachable denominational term, the Times defiantly 
queried : 

Suppose he is a Catholic? We are of those who believe that a man is 
none the less a man whether he worships his God in one or other of the 
thousand different systems of the Christian faith. Religion should not be 
intermixed with politics. For our faith we are accountable only to Him 
who made us. And if these Democratic presses desire to make the theologi- 
cal opinions, whatever they may be, of Frémont, Buchanan, Douglas, or 
any other man, a political issue, we will not shrink from, while we do 
nothing to invite, the contest. 

Since the enemies had thrown the first slanderous stone, they had 
invited retaliationin kind. Of Buchanan, the Tzmes set about to prove 
by incontrovertible evidence that that pompous old aristocrat, however 
much a Democrat, never had a drop of democratic blood in has veins ; 
that he ts in favor of oppressing labor, and reducing the price of honest 
toil to ten cents a day; that he is an austere, haughty, old bachelor, and 
utterly destitute of sympathy with the people; that he heartily despises, 
contemns and repudiates all society, except a few of the most aristocratic 
families in the proud city of Philadelphia; and that he ts a political 
intriguer, and utterly unfitted to be the ruler of a free people. And, too, 
Buchanan was responsible more than any other man, living or dead, for 
the wild, church-burning, mobocratic, riotous, bloody, native American 


outbursts that had occurred in Philadelphia. And while the followers 
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of Buchanan’s party were violently informed that that candidate’s 
democratic pretensions are all fudge, the adherents to the Fillmore 
affiliation were smoothly counseled to rechristen their nondescript, 
non-principled organization as the Sea-serpent party, in consideration 
of its having a fishy smell, being eely and oily, and innocently destitute 
of backbone. But free from the taint of calumny was the idea of electing 
to the Presidency a Californian, the conqueror of California, and he too, 
for along time, actually aminer, and aman who knows her every want— 
Frémont, Freedom and the Railroad! 

The other objectives inscribed on the Republican banner, Freedom 
and the Railroad, were advocated by the Daily Times with no less en- 
thusiasm than the first. 

All the present great political evils in the United States may be traced 
to negro slavery. 

In the states of our Union east of the Rocky Mountains, the people are 
marshaling for the decision of the one great national question—wheth- 
er the general government shall be longer under the control of the slave 
power and tts influence be longer exerted tomaintain and perpetuate slav- 
ery, or whether it shall subserve the purposes for which our fathers de- 
signed ut —as a nursery of freedom, and the asylum for the oppressed of 
all lands. 

This declaration of the Republican state convention, signed by Cole 
and Crocker and six other members of the state committee,was pub- 
lished in the first issue of the Dazly Times : 

The struggle at present before the people is the same that had agitated 
the American colonies eighty years before — the contest between freedom 
and slavery... . 

The people are about to decide whether freemen shall suffer death for 


opinion’s sake, and the murderers of freemen go unpunished—whether 
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United States Senators may be assassinated at pleasure in the sacred place 
of the Senate for speaking of slavery, even slavery in the terms of “‘gen- 
teel servility.” In this contest they will determine whether the single in- 
terest of slavery shall override every other interest of this nation, and like 
the nghtmare paralyze its energies, or being confined to tts present limits, 
assume us proper local character. And though a man vote on the fourth 
of November next, or forbear to vote, he cannot avoid the responsibility 
of saying, at least by his conduct, that we shall have Buchanan and slav- 
ery extension with allits curses, or Frémont and a Pacific Railroad with 
all its vast train of attendant blessings. 

The Democrats were designated the jackals of slavery, the fire-eateng 
dis-unionists, imbued with traitorous sentiments, and Mr. Choate was 
the servile mouthprece of the cottonocracy of Boston. But while opposed 
to the extension of slavery, the Republicans were nice in their distinc- 
tion between themselves and the dyed-in-the-wool abolitionists. 

While Buchaniers are attempting to discharge all the sins and follies 
of abolitionism on us, every well-informed gentleman knows, and every 
honest man will acknowledge, that the most violent and unrelenting op- 
ponents of Republicanism are those very abolitionists whose sayings are 
quoted against us. 

Cornelius Cole, responsible for the editorial spirit of this radical 
journal, the Daily Times, was quickly branded with the title dyed-in- 
the-wool abolitionist, which he held an unmerited appellation: 

Right-minded men will therefore perceive the reason for my noticing 
the manner tn which my name has been handled. Ido not pretend to keep 
pace with popular tastes, and may therefore differ from many of my fel- 
low citizens in not perceiving that there ts more disgrace attachable to the 
name of abolitionist than to those of doughface and slavery propagan- 


dist. Iwill not give it as my opinion that the former ts, in reality, the more 
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opprobrious epithet; or implies any greater moral turpitude but that 


there is more political sin imputed to its owner, by those politicians who 
are so ready to raise the howl of abolition against everyone not agreeing 
with them touching the divinity of slavery, [am well assured, and Iam 
equally aware that with that class tt 1s an unpardonable political offense 
to refuse to bow down and worship their sable deity. 

To the Democratic State Journal,which accused him of abolitionist 
sentiments of the blackest density, Cole replied: 

I take no exceptions to being called “pusillanimous,” and a“contempt- 
ible creature” by the State Journal. An Athenian once hearing himself 
well spoken of by a bad character inquired with alarm: “What have I 
done that I should be praised by such a fellow ?”’ 

The day approached which was to decide the true strength of the 
warring factions. On October 29, Olive Cole wrote in her diary : 

Next Tuesday 1s election day all over this state. How I dread it. Cor- 
nelius has little hope of beng elected. Tonight he addresses a meeting in 
Yolo County. May the eloquence of truth flow from his lips and may his 
hearers listen with understanding. 

During the busy stress of campaign days, Olive Cole herself had 
now and then written a column of newspaper copy, or plied the shears 
in the printing office. 

In her diary, she wrote on November 3: 

Politics growing very exciting. Cornelius got out an extra Times for 
today. Tomorrow will decide the victory. And, oh, how I hope it will be 
the Republicans. Cornelius ts so destrous that Freedom shall win and 
that our lovely country shall not fall deeper into disgrace. 

On November 8, she wrote sadly : 

The election ws over. The sentiments of this mighty nation have been 


expressed as to slavery extension in the territories of the United States. 
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If the slavery propagandists are in the majority, then Cuba must be pur- 


chased with all her “niggers,” Nicaragua will be received as a slave 
state, and all the territories open to slave labor. Heaven, will ye endure 
all that ? 

Buchanan’s election destroyed the hopes of the railroad enthusi- 
asts. The Dazly Times had evidenced the paramount importance of 
this constructive railroad program by the reprint ofa miniature engine 
on the front page of every issue of that newspaper. Now it remarked 
briefly: 

The chief reason for regret on account of the defeat of Republicanism in 
this state is the effect tt will have on the railroad question. It can only be 
looked upon as a virtual repudiation by California of that great scheme. 
The Republican ts the first party that ever adopted the Pacific Railroad 
as a party measure. Before its organization such a program had been ig- 
nored by every national party. Professions in its favor had been exhorted 
for local effect, but nothing tangible had been done and no reliable prom- 
ase had been made favoring it. 

The Republicans had been defeated, but the Dazly Times, after ac- 
cusing the victors of ballot-box stuffing and slanderous pamphleteer- 
ing, confidently prophesied an election four years distant and counted 
the forces of Republicanism: 

After a careful view of the whole battlefield, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that the principles of the Republicans are far stronger 
than those of any other party in the state, and that their triumph on the 
very next field of battle 1s inevitable. With the vigorous and even vin- 
dictive warfare that was waged against Republicanism, it would have 
been indeed wonderful if they had done more than establish a party in the 
brief space of three months. 

Notwithstanding the Republicans have been signally defeated in the 
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late election, they are stronger today by many thousand votes than they 
were on the third instant. Instead of being scattered by defeat, they re- 
tire in good order, and were the battle to be fought over again tomorrow, 
they would number at least twice as many soldiers as they had in rank 
ten days ago. 

The last number of the Campaign Times was issued on the first of 
November, 1856; but with two United States Senators to elect, land 
laws to revise, and an era of general reform to inaugurate, the Dazly 
Times did not consider Frémont’s defeat a call for its own demise. 

Long after the days of 1856, Cornelius Cole declared: 

The Times had the reputation of being as radical as required by the 
events of the period. I cannot believe it was ever unjust, but it was duly 
outspoken on the slavery and other public questions. 

That he was content to let his contemporary account of this period 
speak for itself is shown by his letter which, in 1873, accompanied 
his gift to the Library of the University of California of a complete file 


of the Times: 
San Francisco, June 12,73. 


I trust thas volume may be carefully preserved, as it ts the only one of 
its kind and may serve at some time to elucidate the slavery question and 
other political matters, at a most interesting period of our history. 

It is presented to the California State University, with the regards of 

C: Cole. 


Perhaps the greatest service of the Sacramento Daily Times was its 
insistence on the reiterated principle that California of the Pacific 
Coast was not so far distant and separated from the central power of 
the United States as to warrant a lack of interest in the great national 
issues. And Cole, later to become one of California’s congressional 


spokesmen, was one well qualified to have been its editor. 
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At the closing of the year, Olive Cole wrote, on December 31,1856 : 

The last day of this momentous year in politics —and in many other 
things with myself. In it was our first son born. We have named him 
Seward after the great champion of Republicanism, William H. Seward, 
the pride of our country. 
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To all True and Patriotic 
AMERICANS! 


Whereas, sundry persons in this community have 
commenced the agitation of subjects which are 
treasonable, and which have a tendency to excite 
and disturb good Citizens, and destroy that amity 
which exists among us as brethren, and to weaken 
our love for the glorious CONSTITUTION and 
the laws of the land ; 


And whereas, said agitators are TRAITORS, 


Now, therefore, all good Citizens are called on to 
attend a 


Public Mass Meeting 


To be held a uie Orleans Motel, on SATURDA ¥; 
to devise means to protect the public welfare, by ap- 
pointing a committee to HANG ALL THE LEADERS, rad 
as many of the Attaches of said TRALTTORS 
may be deemed nesessary to restore the public quiet 
and put a stop to such treasonable practices, 


ats 


All good Citizens are requested to attend, 


[IX.] Handbill posted in Sacramento, May, 1856. 
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CHAPTER VII 


© bero is not by his boasting known ; 


is courage appears from acts alone, 


From Ideals in Verse. 
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District Attorney of Sacramento 


ORNELIUS COLE, even after the Dazly Times ceased publi- 
cation, was as keenly interested in journalism as when he had 
written the stirring editorials for that paper. Contributions 

from his pen on subjects of civic and national interest now appeared 
in other local newSpapers, letters considering critically the Buchanan 
administration, articles explaining the significance of Popular Sover- 
eignty,arguments urging the necessity of the transcontinental railroad, 
discussions of state politics, and criticisms of municipal programs. 

He censured the California citizens for their indifference toward the 
advancement of an institution he considered the only secure basis for 
a democracy— education. In December, 1857, he wrote : 

There ws not another city of the size of Sacramento, in all the sixteen 
free states, where, in comparison with other public interests, schools are 
so much neglected. This 1s a disgrace which should cause every crtrzen to 
blush. The city has numerous edifices, built after the most approved style 


of architecture, and of the best materials the country affords ; but uf she 
[99] 
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has a single schoolhouse to which the taxpayers can point with pride, 
we do not know tt. In New England, the educational interests are para- 
mount to all others, and they are not inferior to other interests in the 
states along the Canada line; but for some cause or other, the Capital City 
of California is lagging behind in this regard. 

Thousands upon thousands of dollars have been expended to furnish 
palaces for mere machines —yes, palaces, to house dumb machines. But 
the meanest wooden shanty is the best that could be afforded for the cul- 
tivation of the immortal minds that are to guide the affairs of state after 
us. Is it not time that we inquired as to who are responsible for these 
things ? Who are they that regard the intellects of children as of so little 
consequence ? 

Cole naturally found the answer to this query to be: those of the 
inefficient administration of the party that had defeated the Republi- 
can candidate, Frémont. 

While Cole’s interest in public education found expression in the 
columns of the press, that of Olive Cole, not less active, was recorded 
in the pages of her diary : 

All the ladies of Sacramento are in excitement about the Calico Party 
to be given for the benefit of the public schools. We have the consent of the 
gallant legislature to use their halls for the occasion. Today the House 
passed a resolution instructing the Sergeant at Arms to put the assembly 
chamber in dancing order. Hurrah for ihe California legislature ! 

And a few days later: 

The Calico Party was a great success. We have not ascertained what 
the exact receipts will be, but well over $2000, we know. 

Cole attributed the depravity of local conditions to Democratic leg- 
islation, which he maintained was also accountable for national cor- 


ruption. To a Sacramento journal in 1858, he wrote: 
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The expenses of the government, since the new administration was tn- 
augurated, have been greatly increased, and the present promises to be the 
most profligate term the country has ever experienced. There seems to be 
a degree of recklessness about Mr. Buchanan and his subordinates, never 
before witnessed in America. They are utterly oblivious to responsibility. 
The leaders of the party evidently deem themselves independent of the 
people. The organization is certainly powerful, and with a plethoric trea- 
sury at rts disposal, we confess, invincible ; but the experience of the last 
year shows that its days are numbered. . . . 

The country has been brought into its present financial troubles by the 
excesses indulged in by the Democrats to retain power. The condition of 
the nation may well be compared to that of an ambitious individual who 
has nearly ruined himself to secure an election to some office. It has spent 
too much money; it has made too many rash promises ; it has embarrassed 
atself to secure the one end—power. 

As a strong advocate of the principles of Republicanism, Cole was 
elected District Attorney of Sacramento County in the local election 
of 1858. , 

On the subject of this victory, he said: 

It was a great surprise after the election to find that I had recevved the 
votes of a goodly number of the most pronounced pro-slavery men of the 
city. These, disgusted by the growing infidelity to slavery within their 
own party ranks, declared that they at least knew where I stood and so 
voted for me—one of the blackest of the Black Republicans. 

Cole now entered upon a career which demanded moral and phys- 
ical courage of the highest order. California abounded in specimens 
of every sort of criminal, from claim jumpers, embezzlers, sellers of 
worked-out placer diggings salted with gold nuggets, to stage robbers, 


lone-horsemen bandits and murderers. 


* Winfield J. Davis, 
Political Conventions 
in California. 
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Certain Sacramento attorneys had succeeded in freeing many of 
these dangerous characters by control of the system of jury selection. 
These lawyers now found themselves discomfited by a district attor- 
ney who refused to be bargained with and who was impervious alike 
to rotten eggs thrown through his open office window and threats at 
the point of a pistol as he worked at his office desk. This latter argu- 
ment was used more than once upon Cole’s having secured an indict- 
ment for murder, and threatening letters were so much a part of his 
daily mail that many a morning he bade his family goodbye with the 
possibility of never seeing them again. 

His integrity, unflagging industry and fearlessness wrung from his 
political enemies the reluctant acknowledgment, He’s a d— good offi- 
cer, while his able associates at the bar were frank in their admiration. 
Among these latter were Judge John H. McKune and Judge Volney 
E. Howard; Milton S. Latham, who afterward succeeded David C. 
Broderick as Senator; Lloyd Tevis,who later became the president of 
Wells Fargo and Company ; and Edwin B. Crocker, a counselor for 
the Pacific Railroad,when that company later became a reality, and 
eventually a judge on the Supreme Court Bench of California. 

Cole was a member of the Committee on Resolutions at the Repub- 
lican state convention which met in Sacramento to plan the program 
for the campaign of 1859—the most exciting and remarkable in the his- 
tory of Calrfornia.* Its interest centered in the Broderick-Gwin fight 
for the United States Senatorship. Cole disapproved of the campaign 
methods of Broderick, who carried on the war under the Democratic 
flag, but fought with Republican weapons ; yet he did not undervalue 
the ability of the man. Writing to Governor Seward in September, af- 
ter the unfortunate episode that ended Broderick’s life, Cole declared: 

Mr. Broderick 1s dead. His last words tell the whole story: They have 
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halled me because I was opposed to the extension of slavery and a corrupt 
administration.” He fell by the hand of Chief Justice Terry in an alleged 
duel. Fis death was decreed by his enemies months ago and was not un- 
expected. Our sky rs now gloomy, but some rays of hope penetrate the dark 
clouds. Mr. Broderick could hardly be spared in the Senate; California 
was in need of such men there. 

Referring to his own election as District Attorney, during the cam- 
paign just ended, Cole continued : 

Our annual election ts just over. It was quite a one-sided affair. . . . 
Iam the only Republican elected in this county and, Iam sorry to say, al- 
most the only one elected in the state; yet Calrfornia will join other free 
states in the great fight of next year uf the national convention acts wise- 
ly. Bravery is as necessary in a political contest as on the field of battle. 
If the Republicans would do well, they must make a bold fight. The idea 
of mere availability rs one of the abominations of Democracy. 

Cole was among the Republicans who, not unnaturally, considered 
William H. Seward to be the logical presidential nominee of the Re- 
publican party. Not one of the other candidates — Lincoln, Chase, 
Bates nor Cameron—had such popular support as that given to New 
York’s favorite son. That some members, at least, of the California 
delegation journeyed to Chicago in 1860 in expectation of nominating 
Seward was indicated by the reference made, in a Sacramento conven- 
tion, to New York’s Governor: 

The great Republican, William H. Seward, ever the warm and judt- 
cious friend of California, is the object of the unalterable love and ad- 
miration of the Republicans of this state; and whether he be in office or 
in retirement, our affections will follow and surround him; and to him 
constantly will our pride and patriotism point as one of the wisest men 


and the greatest statesmen of any country or any age. 
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The national Republican convention assembled in Chicago on May 
16,1860. When the news came to California that Abraham Lincoln 
and Hannibal Hamlin had been nominated, it was received with en- 
thusiasm. The Republican convention which had designated Califor- 
nia presidential electors endorsed the action of the Chicago assembly 
and approved its choice of a presidential candidate, announcing : 

Abraham Lincoln of the great West is the appropriate representative 
of the great principles of the Republican party; the fit opponent of the sec- 
tonal, factional, dissonant and disordered “Democracy.” He is known 
at home as Honest Old Abe—the sturdy champnon of freedom and justice. 
We commend him to the free voters of this state,as aman possessing alike 
the genius to will and the courage to maintain, at all hazards, the integ- 
rity of the Union and the honor of the government. 

In the Democratic national convention in Charleston, a split had 
occurred; the Northern (Union) Democrats had nominated Douglas 
for President, and the Southern faction, Breckinridge. This announce- 
ment caused wild excitement when it was received in California. In 
the immediate alignment of leaders, Governor Downey declared him- 
self a partisan of Douglas, and Ex-Governor Weller a champion for 
Breckinridge who was in addition supported by practically all of Cali- 
fornia’s Southern office holders. Though the Union party candidate, 
John Bell, was of minor importance, the presidential campaign in Cal- 
ifornia was conducted with great vigor by all elements. Wide Awake 
Clubs were organized throughout the state in the interest of Lincoln, 
and Little Giant Clubs in behalf of Douglas. Torchlight processions 
paraded nightly. 

Cornelius Cole, Leland Stanford,who had been a California mem- 
ber to the Chicago convention, and Thomas Fitch, known as the szJ- 


ver-tongued orator, were prominent speakers in support of Lincoln. 
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Governor Downey canvassed the state for Douglas, while Ex-Gover- 
nors Latham and Weller campaigned for Breckinridge. The speech 
delivered by Ex-Governor Weller at San José, in October before the 
election, reflected the tension of the situation. He said: 

I do not know whether Lincoln will be elected or not; but I do know 
that uf he is elected and attempts to carry out his doctrine, the South will 
surely withdraw from the Union; and I should consider them less than 
men of they did not. 

Lincoln was elected November 6, 1860. Cole, writing to Seward on 
December 1, reported : 

As I suggested four years ago, California has fallen in line with the 
other free states. It required much exertion. ... What better line of party 
policy can be adopted than to divert the energies of the government from 
subserving slavery to the building up of free states from ocean to ocean? 

I have reason to believe that the President-Elect will be burdened with 
applications for office from this state. I only hope he may make no radical 
mistake, as he will have abundant opportunity to do. 

The election of Lincoln was the signal for the revolt of the South- 
ern states, under the leadership of South Carolina. Though elected 
in 1860, the new President was not to take office until March 4, 1861, 
and in that interim Buchanan’s administration, in sympathy with the 
slave movement, offered little resistance to the activities of the South. 
Conditions drifted rapidly toward increased internal dissension in the 
individual states and a general disruption of the nation. 

Following the inauguration of Lincoln in March, the patriotic ele- 
ment of California was gradually drawn to the banner of the Repub- 
lican party and in this year nominated Leland Stanford as candidate 
for Governor. Upon his nomination, Stanford requested Cornelius 


Cole to accompany him on an electioneering tour. 
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In speaking of this trip, Cole said : 

Our audiences were large and, though made up in large part of our po- 
litical opponents, they accorded us a respectful hearing on all occasions. 

While we presented the most advanced doctrines of our party, they were 
seldom met with open dissent. Our hope was to recruit our party from the 
ranks of the anti-slavery element in the old organizations from which we 
ourselves were dissenters, he from the Whigs and I from the Democrats. 

On this trip [became thoroughly acquainted with Stanford and found 
him to be a man of broad views concerning public affairs and an inde- 
pendent thinker. 

Meanwhile Democratic newspapers were waging editorial war a- 
gainst just such Black Republicans as the candidate so ardently sup- 
ported by Cole and his friends. In the words of the Pacific Echo: 

Anyone must readily see that to do other than support Mr. McConnell 
for Governor ts to aid in the election of the Black Republican nominee, 
Leland Stanford. Recollect that the gubernatorial canvass presents other 
considerations than the mere election of a state executive. It will speak 
for or against Black Republicanism, for or against the prosecution of a 
war, foror against executive usurpation and violation of the constitution- 
al law of the land, for or against heavy illegal taxation, for or against 
freedom of speech and press. 

The issue is between Mr. McConnell representing compromise, peace, 
the constitutional rights of citizens and the states ; and Mr. Stanford, the 
selected candidate of Lincoln . . . representing the damning fanatical 
spirit of abolitionism, the scalping knife instead of the pipe of peace, the 
slaughter of free white men, a war upon their local institutions, the de- 
basement of the foreign-born citizen and the equality of the negro. Does 
anyone deny these propositions ? If so, let him look at the whole policy 
adopted by the present incompetent administration with its horde of abo- 
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ters to foreign courts, consuls to foreign ports, with hatred of one portion 
of our people rankling in their bosoms, are sent to represent nationality. 

Echoing the rally cry, McConnell, the Constitution and the Flag, the 
editorial offered for deprecatory inspection the tax of Lincoln, Sew- 
ard & Co. to support the war: 

How do you leke it ? 

Coffee, 4c 

Sugar, 2c 

Tea, 15¢ 

Brandy, $1.25 per gallon 

On other liquors and wines, 10c ad valorem 
Incomes over $800 are taxed 8% 

Tf you like this arrangement, with prospect of a large increase, say so 
by voting for Stanford. If you don’t like wt, go for McConnell. 

But Stanford was victorious, notwithstanding the energetic cam- 
paigns of the McConnell and Conness forces. The election over, Mr. 
Montgomery of the Echo calmed down perceptibly and said in de- 
jection: 

We are gone in, defeated, placed in the minority, and the state has gone 
over to Lincoln, Seward 7 Co. 

Mr. Stanford will occupy the Governor’s chair without a shadow of 
opposition from his political opponents. We, the Democrats, bow to the 
majority of the ballot box, wphold the laws, revere the constitution. Mr. 
Stanford has been elected Governor of the state. Let us hope his peaceful 
inauguration may not inaugurate fanaticism and passion on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Meanwhile Cole and his staunchRepublican friends viewed with in- 


creasing alarm the activities of shrewd Southern Democrats and slave 


* The question of 
dividing California 
had first come be- 
fore the legislature 
in 1855, when the 
name Columbia was 
suggested for the 
part of the statelying 
south of Santa Cruz. 
A later plan was to 
create three states, 
California, Colora- 
do and Shasta. 
Southwestern Histor- 
ical Quarterly, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 128-130, 
1913-1914, 
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owners directed toward making California a secessionist state. Sena- 
tor Gwin had once made the assertion in Washington that if the South 
seceded, Californiawould go with it.When called to account, he mod- 
ified this utterance to the extent of saying that if the Union were dis- 
rupted, California would start a republic of its own. 

In the election of 1860, Los Angeles County gave Breckinridge twice 
as many votes as it gave Lincoln and nearly twice as many as it gave 
Douglas, who represented the Northern or Union democracy. 

The state legislature of 1859 had passed’an act authorizing an elec- 
tion to be held in the southern counties, to vote on the question of 
separating from the rest of the state and forming a territorial govern- 
ment of their own,under the name Colorado.* The election was held, 
and more than two-thirds of the vote was in favor of separation. 

When the planwas broached in Washington, it was found to involve 
serious legal and political complications. Before the separation could 
be effected, the beginning of the war caused the whole matter to be set 
aside. 

Regarding this secession peril in California, and the réle played by 
the state during the Civil War, historians, curiously, have been either 
silent or in error. Elijah R. Kennedy in his volume, The Contest for 
California in 1861, published in 1912, comments on this reticence, 
saying: 

McMaster’s History of the People of the United States, so far as the 
people on the western coast are concerned, stops twelve years short of the 
critical period. Woodrow Wilson, although his History of the American 
People undertakes to narrate the events of the Civil War, is oblivious to 
the Pacific states as having borne any relation to that mighty conflict. . . . 
In has sprrited History of the American Conflict, Horace Greeley makes 


no mention of California and Oregon as participants, although Mr. Gree- 
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ley knew that there was such a section, for he had visited it... . Even 
Bancroft’s volumes on California, while containing many facts relating 
to the secession movement, have these so distributed, and so associated with 
varvous contexts, as to be deprived of their convincingness. 

Mr.Kennedy’s own account of the saving of California for the Union 
fails, however, to mention the services of Cornelius Cole and James 
McClatchy during this period when the fate of the state hung between 
the Union and slave forces. The entire federal patronage and power 
on the Coast, including the military, was absolutely in the hands of 
the Democratic party. General Albert Sidney Johnston, in command 
of the United States Military Department of the Pacific Coast, was a 
pronounced sympathizer with the secessionists. His close friend and 
adviser was Edmund Randolph, aSanFrancisco lawyer who ata Dem- 
ocratic rally had been cheered loudly for the words : 

For God’s sake speed the ball. May the lead go quick to the heart and 
may our country be free from the despot usurper that now claims the name 
of the President of the United States. 

General Johnston and Randolph, together with others, entered into 
a conspiracy to take California out of the Union. This was to be a bold 
step by the military power accomplished through an order or proc- 
lamation of General Johnston, enjoining strict neutrality upon his 
command. This was tacit resistance to the authority of the Lincoln 
administration. 

About this time Randolph became ill and employed a colored male 
attendant. During the many conferences between General Johnston 
and Randolph, this attendant overheard certain details of the plan. 
Realizing its stupendous import, he fled by night to Sacramento and 
divulged his information to the two men he knew best as Black Re- 


publicans, Cornelius Cole and James McClatchy. This information, 
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togetherwith other alarming data concerning secessionist activity,was 
forwarded to Washington and resulted in the sending of General Sum- 
ner in haste to the Coast to supersede Johnston in command. General 
Johnston, upon being relieved, proceeded at once overland by way of 
Los Angeles and the southern route to join the rebellion. Accompany- 
ing him were a number of other prominent California citizens. 

Cole said afterward : 

How far this movement in support of secession would have been car- 
ried out but for the unexpected interference of General Sumner 1s some- 
what problematical ; but there can be no doubt that the conspiracy was 
well on foot to establish by force of arms the doctrine of secession in Cali- 
fornia. 

Through the loyal efforts of citizens of the Cole and McClatchy 
type, California passed safely through the crisis of 1861, which at one 
time threatened the tragedy of secession. Throughout the nation there 
was grave need for greater unity in support of the administration in 
Washington. 

Lincoln had ridden to his inauguration under the protection of six 
hundred federal soldiers. He had assumed the Presidency over a goy- 
ernment in disruption. 

His call for seventy-five thousand volunteers in addition to the fed- 
eral forces had left the seceders in no doubt that the right of secession 
was to be opposed by force. 

The firing upon Fort Sumter by the Confederate General in com- 
mand of the federal forces in Charleston Harbor on April 12,1861, had 
inflamed public opinion in the North. The lowering of the Union flag 
was a disgrace to be atoned for with blood. It was no longer a case of 
the suppression of rebellious states but the preservation of the Union 


against a militant foe. 
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on April 28, 1862, issued a call for a state convention. The name Re- 
publican was eliminated from the proclamation, and all persons were 
urged to sink political issues and unite in forming a new party in Cal- 
ifornia to sustain the administration and the Union. As a result, the 
Union-Administration State Committee met in Sacramento on June 
17, declaring: 

We are in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war without regard 
to cost or sacrifice, until the last armed rebel is disarmed and the suprem- 
acy of the national government acknowledged in every state and territory 
of the Union. 

Now Cole’s realization of the military necessity for the building 
of the Pacific Railroad, which for ten years he had been advocating 
through the press and by public speeches, urged him to even greater 
earnestness in its support. 

Early in the previous year, he had conferred at length with Theo- 
dore D. Judah, who was discouraged by the failure of an effort to or- 
ganize a company in San Francisco to build a railroad over the line 
of his survey. But the need of a railroad was patent to the most indif- 
ferent of citizens, and the time seemed ripe to see what could be ac- 
complished with the influential men of Sacramento. Cole, referring 
later to this effort, said: 

Less than a dozen of us met in a small room over the store of Hunting- 
ton ¢7 Hopkins on K Street, to organize a company to build a railroad 
over the mountains, little dreaming of the real difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in that great work. It was given the name of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company of California. 

Although Cole’s professional and business interests lay in Sacra- 


mento, his residence there was not to be permanent. The disastrous 
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flood of °62,which converted the Sacramento Valley into one vast lake 
and worked havoc with the levee about the city, caused the Cole fam- 
ily to move to Santa Cruz. Of the flood, Cole has said: 

The streets were covered to a depth of three or four feet. Though our 
house stood well above the ground, the water rose in tt to the depth of more 
than three feet, destroying everything not removed, including carpets and 

furniture, even when piled upon the tables. With our family, including 
four small children, my wife and I lived upstairs for nearly three weeks, 
when—that mode of housekeeping becoming irksome—we gathered our 
belongings and took a boat to San Francisco, thence in a few days to Santa 
Cruz, in which charming seaside hamlet we made our home. 

Legal business requiring his presence in Washington, Cole left his 
family at Santa Cruz and sailed from San Francisco in February, 1863. 
This trip, via Panama, he designated as a very ordinary sea voyage: 

To avoid hostile crussers, we were constrained to run with lights down 
every night and to go far out of our course around the west end of Cuba. 
We avoided the usual route by the Windward Passage, as English cruas- 
ers flying the Confederate flag were supposed to be lurking near there to 
intercept the steamers of the California line, which in those days carried 
large shipments of gold. 

Whale ashore at Kingston, Jamaica, I happened in at a court of law 
then in session. Jamaica being a British possession, the trial was con- 
ducted according to the forms of practice in the Mother Country. It was a 
criminal case, and in the jury box were mingled negroes and white men. 
Such an incident had never come under my observation before, and I con- 

fess with some reluctance that at the time it grated on my sense of pro- 
priety. 

Arriving at Washington, Cole sensed the atmosphere of extreme 


tension in that city. Congress was in session; the national and rebel 
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armies, facing each other across the little Rappahannock River, were 
in easy rifle range, but there was no firing. Cole visited his brother, 
Colonel George W. Cole,in command of a regiment directly opposite 
the rebel encampment. 

In March he wrote home: 

It is all war here. Half the people are in uniform, and the streets are 
full of army trappings, teams, soldiers marching. 

Cole’s high expectations of Washington were a little disappointed, 
and he frankly admitted, shortly afterward, that his impressions of 
certain public men were palpably incorrect, as more intimate associa- 
tion proved. 

Last night I was at the President’s levee, saw many of the dignitaries. 
Have looked in on both branches of Congress, and am now impressed that 
our great men are few and far between. A few minutes ago I saw Burn- 
side and at first view was satisfied of his incompetency to command the 
army. He is noticeable for the smallness of his head. It 1s strange that 
our President and others have so little perception of character. Mr. Lin- 
colnis a good-natured Westerner. Most of the timber in our political fab- 
ric 1s softwood. 

This was Cole’s initiation visit to Washington, the seat of many of 
his future activities. Of his return trip to California, he later com- 
mented : 

It was now near the end of winter but still cold and inclement, espe- 
cially for a Californian. Nevertheless, I started on the journey overland 

for my home. At Atchison, Kansas, I took the stage. The most disagree- 
able part of the jaunt was in reaching Denver. The stage was crowded 
with passengers and incumbered with heavy castings for mining ma- 
chinery, intended for use in the recently discovered Pike’s Peak gold dig- 


gings, about which there was then no little excitement. 
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From Denver quite to Carson City, Nevada, I had the stage all to my- 


self, there being no other passenger. Most of the route was new to me and 
quite different from the one I had traveled in 1849. It lay to the south 
end of Salt Lake and then almost directly west. 

I arrived at Carson City somewhat the worse for wear, having been 
eighteen days and nights continuously on the journey, sleeping in the stage 
and eating nothing but what was prepared by hostelers at the various 
stations. 

Upon his arrival in California, Cole received a commission as Cap- 
tain of the Santa Cruz Cavalry, the Second Brigade of California Mili- 
tia, but in the meantime his name had been favorably mentioned as a 
candidate for the national legislature. 

California, though not divided into congressional districts, was en- 
titled by her population to three members in the House. To nominate 
these representatives and to propose Frederick F. Low as the candi- 
date for Governor, the Union state convention met at Sacramento,on 
June 17,1863. 

Thomas B. Shannon was by acclamation nominated as Congress- 
man from the northern district and William Higby from the central. 
The report of a newspaper correspondent details the convention 
maneuvers : 

It was now 1:30 P.M. Down to this moment everything had proceeded 
according to program, but on the next candidate a severe fight was an- 
tecupated. A recess was taken to 2:30 P.M. 

Fortified with the recess, the delegates reassembled for this antici- 
pated combat, to elect the party candidate from the third district. The 
race for congressional place in this southern district was among three 
candidates : Caleb T. Fay, R. F. Perkins and Cornelius Cole. F ay was 


eulogized to the delegates as the equal of any man before them in in- 
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tegrity, capacity, and devotion to the Union. Perkins was seconded as 
a proneer of *49, a live man, a positive man. Cole was introduced by a 
Santa Cruz citizen as a man of cultivated intellect, sound judgment and 
unswerving patriotism. 

The first candidate in a few brief remarks, and the second in a long 
speech punctuated by frequent interruptions, addressed the conven- 
tion. The reporter continues : 

Next came up Mr. Cole—a gentleman of quiet, modest aspect, of black 
hazr, piercing black eyes and bilious complexion. He was received with no 
such demonstrations of boyish friendship as cheered Perkins on, no such 
tokens of friendly recognition and assurance as made Fay feel that he was 
to have a fair show. As he ascended the platform, hts friends stamped— 
but two boys could have made more noise than all the men, modest even 
in their applause, who were going to put Cole through. The slate scorned 
Cole. They who took their intelligence from Conness had no tdea that he 
was going to prove dangerous. 

In the excitement of the first ballot race, Fay was the leader, with 
that candidate Cole second and Perkins in the rear. On the second 
balloting the boys hovered over the count: 

“Shet up! How can them reporters tally—you hollering in their ears?” 
“Let ’s go in for Fay, and not be fools!” “Fay be biled! He halls Perk!” 
“Jupiter! Cole ’s ahead! Cole! Cole!” “Go in for Cole—Cole! He’s the 
boy!” Sacramento was distressed. The Bay Boys were all going to Cole. 

Changes of votes were so numerous that Assemblyman Herrington 
of Santa Cruz, amidst wild applause, moved that Cole’s nomination 
be declared unanimous. And so it was. Three cheers lustily for the 
candidate. The Sacramento correspondent explained: 

Cole’s nomination was the first defeat Conness had sustained. Of course 


it was exceedingly gratifying to the unpledged and unharnessed. Nor, 
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on the sober after thought, ts there anything to detract from the sweet- 


ness of the victory. Cole ts an educated, able, independent, upright, clear- 
headed lawyer. He published the first Republican paper in this city... 
and for his free-spoken Republicanism he was once rotten-egged in front 
of the Orleans. He was District Attorney of Sacramento and won much 
reputation in that office. While he ts not a brilliant man, he will find no 
more brilliant man in the California delegation at Washington, unless 
McDougall should happen to be sober. Cheers for Cole! 

Cornelius Cole and Thomas Shannon, on an election tour, observed 
a great change wrought by the war in public feeling. The terms Black 
Republican and nigger worshiper were no longer heard. Rather, an 
open avowel of disloyalty to the Union was quite as perilous now as 
had been the declaration of abolitionist sentiment a year earlier. 

At the polls in September, the Republican ticket triumphed. Cali- 
fornia awarded Cole the congressional seat by a majority of twenty 
thousand votes. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Zin every legislative body may be found 
Woth fools and knabes and some with reagon sound, 
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Civil War Congressman 


N a fine morning in October Cornelius Cole, newly elected 
Congressman, stood at the gate of his home in Santa Cruz, 
awaiting the Overland stage which should carry him and his 

family to San Francisco on the first stage of their journey to Wash- 
ington. Beside him were the children, sedate in their best clothes. He 
watched his wife come down the steps, the last to leave the house, and 
saw her glance appraisingly at the hampers of extra food and the bags 
of clothing piled near by, her preparation against the long voyage 
eastward. 

The smile that met his own held in it all the possessing pride, the 
confidence and the hope which for him animated always the lovely 
face of Olivé Cole. Back of that smile was the easy generalship which 
for ten years had made their home a place of inspiration and peace. 
Now, as always, she faced the future without tremor or misgiving. Her 
blue eyes shone with the same devotion and trust as when, seven years 


before, she had written in her diary : 
[117] 
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I went to call on a bride and groom today. They looked charming and 
happy. 

As a general thing, married companions do not endeavor to please each 
other as much as they might in the little affairs of life, do not study each 
other’s tastes, or try to gratify them so far as 1s convenient. 

In observing such things, they will soon hold an influence over each 
other that must necessarily make them congenzal. 

During the Cole family’s journey to San Francisco in the Overland 
stage, the children were entertained with the adventurous tale of the 
grizzly bear trip made by their parents over the mountains. 

The voyage by way of Panama was made in comparative comfort, 
owing to the marked improvement in boat equipment for passenger 
care. The family arrived in Washington without having experienced 
illness or untoward accident. They were soon settled in an old South- 
ern house in Judiciary Square. 

Before the opening of Congress, Cole again visited his brother 
George, who was Inspector General on the staff of General Butler at 
Fortress Monroe. 

At the tume of this, my second visit to the front during the war, a change 
of sentiment in the army, as in the country at large, was clearly observ- 
able. Several great battles, within the year past, had been fought and 
with varying results. The tide of battle had frequently changed, and the 
war was waged on both sides with great vigor, and not by either without 
hope of final success. Public affairs had taken on a serious aspect; in fact 
the world was looking on with bated breath and with many apprehen- 
stons as to the final result of the great contest. 

Onmy return to Washington the only thing talked about, or even thought 
of, was the war. Men and how to obtain them were the all-absorbing top- 


ws. The tension was fearful. Charges of incompetency in the management 
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of our military operations were outspoken, and dissatisfaction was quite 
prevalent, extending even to many of the staunchest friends of the admin- 
estration. 

It was doubtless with a desire to increase enthusiasm in the army and 
to strengthen public confidence in our military operations that a plan to 
celebrate the dedication of a portion of the great battlefield at Gettysburg 
as a burying place for the soldiers was proposed, and considerable prep- 
aration was made in Washington for that event. On my arrival there 
from Fortress Monroe, I found that many of the public functionartes, in- 
cluding the President, were getting ready to join in the ceremonies, and 
as I had but recently been elected to Congress, [ was urged to wait and 
join in the excursion. 

The arrival of the presidential party and the delegates from Washing- 
ton to the Gettysburg field was delayed until the evening of November 9, 
owing to the use of the tracks by military trains. The next day was sched- 
uled for the dedication ceremonies. 

Four months had elapsed since the veteran armies of Lee and Meade 
had fought for supremacy on the Gettysburg battlefield, and there re- 
mained in abundance signs of the great struggle. Trees were cut and rid- 
dled; soldiers’ caps and remnants of uniforms, bits of harness, fragments 
of guns and shells were scattered everywhere. A small portion of thas field 
near the village had been selected for dedication as a burying ground 
of the soldiers, and there the population of Gettysburg and the delegates 

from Washington gathered. 

In speaking of the ceremony at Gettysburg, Cole said: 

Though at an inclement season of the year the preparations for the 
dedicatory services consisted of only a plank platform, thirty or forty feet 
square, raised three or four feet above the ground. It was out in the open 


air without any covering or canopy whatever, other than the heavens 


* Cornelius Cole 
later stated that Lin- 
coln spoke without 
manuscript, thus a- 
greeingwith JohnG. 
Nicolay, Lincoln’s 
private secretary, 
who was also pres- 
ent on this occasion. 
Nicolay thus ac- 
counts for the varia- 
tions in the printed 
reports of the ad- 


dress which ap- , 


peared before Lin- 
coln issued an 
authorized version. 
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above. The platform was occupied by persons sitting, but many of the mul- 


titude assembled for the occasion were left standing. 

The opening address came from Edward Everett, the orator of the 
day,who had been chosen because of his reputation for learning.Cole, 
in picturing the scene, said: 

The only one I saw who seemed interested after the first half-hour of 
eloquence was the President. The rest of us were too cold and uncomfort- 
able to enthuse much. On one occasion Mr. Lincoln reached into his vest 
pocket, extracted a stub pencil and on the back of an envelope jotted down 
a memorandum relative to some point that Mr. Everett had developed 
about the swpremacy of the national government as against the conten- 
ton that the federal government ts only an agency for the several sover- 
evgn states. 

I sat only a few feet from Mr. Lincoln and had a rare opportunity to 
study him. He appeared rather depressed, and only rarely did his face 
brighten. There was something inexpressibly sad about his eyes, and his 
jaws several times during Mr. Everett’s oration snapped together with 
a determination that showed that he was thinking deeply. When he rose 
to speak, Mr. Lincoln carefully folded and laid aside his long gray scarf, 
walked slowly to the edge of the platform, and began his address in a firm, 
clear vouce :* 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. (Applause.) Now we are engaged 
on a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure. 

“We are met ona great battlefield of that war. We are met to dedicate 
a portion of vt as the final resting place of those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
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should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men living and dead 
who struggled here have consecrated it far above our power to add or de- 
tract. (Applause.) 

“The world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but 
ut can never forget what they did here. (Applause.) It is for us the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work that they have thus far 
so nobly carried on. (Applause.) It 1s rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they here gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that the dead shall not 
have died in vain (applause); that the nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth. (Long continued ap- 
plause.)’’* 

Referring to the reception of the address, Cole later said: 

After hearing the polished English of Everett, the words of the Presa- 
dent seemed inadequate to the occasion. The very brevity was vexatious 
to the audience. The crowd had hardly settled down to hear the President 
when he had finished and taken his seat. I must confess that I, in com- 
mon with the majority, did not rise to the level of the speech. 

But Mr. Everett did. Mr. Lincoln had hardly resumed his seat when 
Mr. Everett grasped his hand and exclaimed: “Ah, Mr. President, what 
would I not give to be the author of your twenty lines.”’ History affirms 
his judgment: 

Cole tells us further: It was some days before the nation sensed the 
depth and tenderness of the President’s address. Used to the lengthy and 
sometimes spreadeagle oratory of the day, most of those who heard the 

few lines of the simplest language were disappointed. 


* From the short- 
hand version taken 
by the reporter for 
the Associated Press 
and printed in the 
New York dailies. 
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Lincoln’s speech seemed to be called forth by the hour, by the circum- 


stances thenand there surrounding him, and by the war then in progress. 

The Thirty-eighth Congress began its sessions on the first Monday 
of December, 1863. Cornelius Cole, in an aisle seat, third row from the 
front, at the left of the Speaker’s desk, saw aboui him the other repre- 
sentatives of his party. He heard the Clerk of the House call the roll of 
such names as James A. Garfield and Samuel S. Cox of Ohio; Schuy- 
ler Colfax and Daniel W. Voorhees of Indiana; James G. Blaine of 
Maine; Thaddeus Stevens and Samuel J. Randall from Pennsylvania; 
Brutus J. Clay of Kentucky; and Justin S. Morrill, Elihu B. Wash- 
burne and Ignatius Donnelly. 

In the voting to elect the Speaker, the Democratic votes went to 
Samuel Randall, but Schuyler Colfax was elected by a large majority. 
Before proceeding to the appointment of standing committees, the 
new Speaker addressed the members of the House of Representatives: 

Today will be marked in American hastory as the opening of a Con- 
gress destined to face and settle the most important questions of the cen- 
tury ; and during whose existence the rebellion, which has passed its cul- 
mination, will beyond all question, thanks to our army and navy and 
administration, die a deserved death. Not only will your constituents 
watch with strictest scrutiny your deliberations here, but the friends of 
liberty, to the most distant lands, will be interested spectators of your acts 
in thas greater than Roman forum. I invoke you to approach these ques- 
tions with the calm thoughtfulness of statesmen, freeing your discus- 
sions from that acerbity which mars instead of advancing legislation, 
and with unshaken reliance on that Divine Power which gave victory to 
those who formed this Union, and can give even greater victory to those 
who are seeking to save rt from destruction by the hand of the parricide 


and traitor. I invoke you also to remember that sacred truth, which all 
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history certifies, that “they who rule not in righteousness shall perish 
from the earth.” 

Colfax was a four-term veteran who presided with masterly firm- 
ness and finesse; but even he could not stem the occasional flood of 
rancor which poured from war-time stress. The Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress soon became noted for its stormy sessions and turbulent de- 
bates. 

In those days of strong political vitality many of the subjects under 
discussion held emotional stimulus which lifted the excitables in fre- 
quent poetical flights of oratory. Cornelius Cole was not one of these. 

From the hour that his appointment upon two standing committees 
outlined his activities for the congressional term, he entered upon his 
public duties with energy, sagacity and a thorough knowledge of the 
legislation required by his constituents. He and James G. Blaine were 
designated as two of the five members of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, of which John B. Alley of Massachusetts was 
Chairman. Cole was also appointed a member of the Select Commit- 
tee on the Pacific Railroad under the chairmanship of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens. The only other Pacific Coast representative on this committee 
was John R. McBride of Oregon. 

The courage which had characterized Cole as a Black Republican 
now enabled him to make the first speech in Congress in considera- 
tion of a bill to establish a Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs. A bitter op- 
ponent of this bill was Samuel Cox of Ohio, who, said Cole, appeared 
to be troubled with a sort of hallucination that the project to establish a 
Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs ts our grand scheme for the amalgamation 
of the white and black races, nothing less, nothing more. | 

This erroneous idea Cole corrected : 

If the gentleman will consult the census reports, he will find that the 
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number of mulattoes in the single state of Virginia was some ten thou- 
sand more than in all the free states put together; and uf his statement 
be correct, that mulattoes do not propagate, it leaves a very strong pre- 
sumption that amalgamation had something to do with this result. 

The gentleman entertains strong feelings of distaste toward this side 
of the House, because, as he somehow infers, we are theoretically in favor 
of amalgamation ; and I will not quarrel with that feeling so honestly 
entertained by him; for Iremember that de gustibus non disputandum, 
and this business of amalgamating is purely a matter of taste. But how 
happens it that the very learned and astute gentleman from Ohio never 
conceived any disgust toward his quondam friends down South, who, as 
the census shows, were so very much addicted to the practice of amalga- 
mating with ther black slaves ? 

Twill now turn from the gentleman from Ohio to the proper considera- 
tron of the bill, a more agreeable subject and more profitable, I hope, and 
Twill leave its humanitarian, its eleemosynary points for the considera- 
tion of gentlemen on the other side of the House, whose new-born affection 
for the black man renders tt entirely safe to do so. 

The bill which Cole was sponsoring was one placing the freedmen 
of the country under the charge of the War Department, so that,when 
needed by the government, they could be armed. His advocacy was 
not sprung of mere blind war-time zeal. Companies of negroes had 
been organized and found to be able soldiers, as Cole learned from 
his brother, who had commanded several regimenis of colored cavalry, 
and handled them with great effect. 

On this, Cole said: 

Viewed as a question of expediency, the argument in favor of the col- 
ored soldiery is none the less patent. If the Republic possessed ten times 
the astonishing strength it has already displayed, and if the usurpation 
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at Richmond were much weaker than it has ever appeared to be, still 
should we employ thes agency in sustaining the former and crushing the 
latter. As Republicans we should favor it; as Democrats should we favor 
et. It 1s a matter that appeals directly to our philanthropy. It involves 
the interest not of this country alone, but of all countries ; not of the liv- 
ung merely, but of all generations. It will most surely uproot and destroy 
slavery from the face of the earth. 

And the greater strength of the program lay in the feeling of the 
South toward the slave; it feared him, as Cole argued: 

The weapon in the hands of the slave ts truly the Ithuriel spear ; the 
rebellion writhes under its touch. An army of colored men becomes an 
army of luberators in every sense; and of you would put a speedy termin- 
ation to this war, this awful war, arm so many of these people as will 
bear arms, and take good care of the balance. Aye, Sir, put one of John 
Brown’s pikes in the hands of every traitor’s slave, and let him earn his 
liberty. ... 

No parallel for this rebellion can be found in history. The conspiracy of 
Catiline approximates it most closely; but the government against which 
he plotted possessed few of the excellencies of our own. In one particular 
have our American traitors successfully copied after their Roman exem- 
plar. They sought to destroy the Republic whale yet entrusted with ats af- 
fairs; and as with Catiline, so with our modern conspirators, ingratitude 
1s conspicuous among their crimes. 

While history furnishes no parallel to the rebellion of Jeff Davis and 
his coadjutors, we are not without a picture of their perfidy, for which 
we are indebted to the genius of that great English republican and poet, 
Milton. He has shown how Satan and his followers—a motley crew—re- 
belled against the authority of Heaven, and for precisely the reason that 
they were not permitted to control there. They preferred to rule in hell 
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rather than serve in Heaven. And so with our late Ex-President, our 
Ex-Vice President, with heads of departments, Senators, members of Con- 
gress, ministers to foreign courts, ambassadors, consuls, and dignitaries 
in large numbers, who hover about the slave pens of Richmond, and make 
their headquarters there. 

Ours is the home of the oppressed of all lands, and shall it afford no 
relief to the oppressed of our own? A shame that we have so long belred 
our professions! A shame and a disgrace that the great American Re- 
public should suffer tts free constitution to-be made the bulwark of tyr- 
anny! We have tolerated this fallacy of one man’s owning another too 
long. It 1s utterly indefensible on any ground, and will bring trouble 
upon any people that adopt it. There rs a principle of compensation run- 
ning through all nature that will not permit the violation of a law with 
umpunity. The reverse tide may be slow, but it ts sure to come. 

The country soon came to recognize the advisability of the Freed- 
men’s Aid measure, which, first fearlessly advocated by Cole, became 
a law March 3, 1865. 

Cole, as a member of the Select Committee of the Pacific Railroad, 
now labored to make practicable the provisions of the inadequate law 
passed by the previous Congress in 1862. Ten years of speaking and 
writing on the subject, two trips across the plains and two voyages by 
way of Panama had peculiarly fitted him for work on this committee. 
From the first, Thaddeus Stevens, the Chairman, received Cole’s sug- 
gestions with the full consideration due this superior first-hand know]- 
edge of general conditions in the West and of transportation needs in 
particular. On January 25,1864, Cole introduced a bill to amend an 
act (that of 1862) aiding the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. 


Cole’s interest in national finance led him twice to express his opin- 
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ion on that problem during the following March. In June he was again 
engaged in argument with Mr. Cox on the delicate question of return- 
ing fugitive slaves to their owners, and a month later he introduced 
the Overland Mail bill. Throughout the session he gave enthusiastic 
support to every act which might strengthen the government either 
politically or financially, and was untiringly zealous in seeking to se- 
cure the enactment of every lawwhich might benefit the West and Cal- 
ifornia. He argued against the high tax on wine which was tending to 
destroy a growing and promising branch of industry: 

It is said that this (wine) is a luxury. It is not a luxury to the produc- 
er; it 1s that upon which he depends for his support ; and if this tax as 
not reduced, the business will be sertously interfered with. In fact some 
vineyards have already been uprooted. 

He urged also an increased tax on imported wines for the benefit 
of this same industry : 

It 1s well understood that most of the wines imported evade their proper 
duty by being declared at much less than their real value. To impose the 
additional duty I have proposed will afford, perhaps, some little protec- 
tron to the producers of domestic wines in some portions of the country— 
as a gentleman suggests, particularly in California, and especrally in my 
district. (Laughter.) 

When the California Congressman, William Higby, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, reported on the bill authorizing a grant of 
the Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Big Tree Grove to the state of 
California, the House was skeptical as to the necessity and the advis- 
ability thereof. 

Their questions were : Where does this bill come from ? How much 
land is there granted by it? Is there any stipulation in the bill for the 


preservation of the trees ? 
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The bill was passed on the firm assurance of Cole: 

The state will take good care of those big trees. The object of this bill ts 
to prevent ther being cut down or destroyed. 

Olive Cole was a frequent visitor to the House during this session, 
and she listened with delighted enthusiasm to the fiery oratory which 
characterized the debates of the period. Particularly did she take pride 
in her husband’s fearlessness in advocating measures, even though 


they were bound to arouse the antagonism of his opponents. 


[ XI.] Cornelius Cole, 1865. 
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Js there a potwer the world can move, 
Undoubtedly that power is love, 
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A Friend of Lincoln 


ORNELIUS COLE paid his second visit to the Petersburg 


front in July, 1864, following the adjournment of Congress. 
He was accompanied by Congressman Rice of Maine. In a 
small pocket diary which he carried with him, he recorded his jour- 


ney and his meeting with General Grant: 
Obtain a pass from the Surgeon General. Leave on steamboat High- 
land Light. At Alexandria, fortifications on all the hills about Wash- 
ington, Alexandria, and down the river. 
Unable to obtain a place to sleep on board and my purpose to lie on the 


saloon carpet is thwarted, that apartment being given up entirely to the 
ladies. Finally sleep on the naked dirty deck without a blanket. 


July 7. Just above Fortress Monroe we met two steamers laden with 


troops from the front. At Fortress Monroe two more, and fifteen miles up 


the James, another. In all, more than five full regiments. Call on General 
Grant, spend two hours with him. Generals Franklin and Ord there. 


General Grant ts a small man and rather light made. Seems rather 


[129 ] 
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listless, yet inclined to talk. Is rather rash in has expressions. Thinks but 
little what to say, but is not at all aggressive in his manners. ... He and 
his officers were entirely easy. He read several letters and tore them up, 
then read aloud in the newspapers about the late fight between the Kear- 
sarge and Alabama. He is sure a settlement ought to be demanded of the 
British, regardless of consequences. If there is no precedent, he would 
make one. He thinks the crew of the Alabama became prisoners when 
she struck her flag, as the garrison becomes prisoner when the fort hauls 
down its flag. He sent a flag of truce to the.enemy with letters from rebel 
prisoners. He sent a letter himself to “‘one Robert Lee.” He sard he had 
force enough to whip the rebs in any open fight, and tf he had 50,000 more 
men, he could circumvent and invest Richmond, after which he could 
spare the whole 50,000. He said thirteen deserters came in today and 
agreed to signal the rest of their regiment uf they were well treated and 
were not put in our ranks or in the front. Upon learning they were to be 
sent North, they went and gave the signal. Many deserters came in. We 
could hear the booming of the cannon all this while. He said our firing 
kept the enemy under cover and wore him out. 

Grant has three fine horses which he had brought out for us to look at. 
One was given to him by the people of Illinots. But the finest was a dark 
sorrel, a great traveler. The third was a small pony pacer, very pretty. 
He was taken from Jeff Davis’ ranch by Grant and was branded D. He 
has a good eye for a horse. 

Grant lives ina tent, well shaded, and has no form or ceremony. There 
was an indifferent bed and a rocking chair in his tent, and a table at 
which he stooped and wrote. All was very plain, and his dress was very 
plain, of blue flannel and an old black silk vest and a dark shirt. He . 
wears three stars on each shoulder. He does not shave at all, but his beard 


is well trimmed. He has a small round even head. 
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He saad the negroes made as good soldiers as any man. Speaking of the 


hundred-day men, he said one of his veterans was worth six of them, that 
such militia would all stampede when a part was driven, but that if Gen- 
eral Lee should break our regular line in one place, the balance would 
stand firm and repazr the breach. 

At the front Cole conversed with his brother, Colonel George Cole, 
and then went on foot to the battery on the right bank of the Appo- 
mattox, where sharpshooters were active and artillerymen were en- 
gaged in heavy firing. He jotted in his diary: 

There was a lull for over an hour, but now before five o’clock the heavy 
guns are opening again at different points along the line. The accuracy 
of our cannon and mortar firing is remarkable. They nearly always put 
their missiles in or against the rebel works. I was particularly — 

Just at this moment the crash of heavy musketry broke out directly at 
or close by Petersburg. I ran out on the high ground to see. There was a 
very sharp engagement for nearly an hour. 

Washington was in earshot of the firing. During the months of May 
and June (1864), the homes and public buildings of Washington be- 
came hospitals for the wounded Union and Confederate soldiers sent 
through the capital after the Battles of the Wilderness. Olive Cole 
nursed these wounded boys and spent many hours writing at their 
dictation to their families. 

The city was in a state of terror. All trains were stopped, and the 
Coles were forced to remain in Washington during the entire sum- 
mer. Of this time, Cole wrote: 

While so detained I made frequent visits to the White House. Unlzhe 
the time when Congress ts in session, there were very few callers on the 
President ; in fact he was frequently quite alone. He was always found 


in his room on the second floor at the southeast corner of the building. 
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The weather being warm, has door was usually open. Anyone could enter 
at pleasure and unannounced, as I was accustomed to. He was general- 
ly seated at his desk in the farther end of the room, not facing the door, 
but more, though not quite, with his back towards it. There was no guard 
posted about the premises and no attendant upon the President, that I 
could see, other than the ordinary servants and perhaps the usher, who 
was rarely at his post. These things impressed me forcibly, as I had ob- 
served what appeared to me to be suspicious characters lurking about. 

I told Mr. Lincoln he ought to be more careful of himself. The Prest- 
dent replied : 

“Well, I determined when I first came here that I would not be dying 
all the while. I have always observed that one man’s life is as dear to 
him as another’s, and no one would take my life without expecting to lose 
his own. Besides uf anyone wanted to kill me, he could shoot me from a 
window on Seventh Street, any day when Iam riding out to the Soldiers’ 
Home. Ido not believe it 1s my fate to die in this way.” 

Idid not think my warning produced much impression on Mr. Lincoln 
and immediately on leaving the White House, I went over to the War 
Department and stated my apprehensions more in detail to Mr. Stanton. 
I noticed that sentries were regularly on duty afterwards at the White 
House. 

Having just returned from Petersburg, Cole frequently discussed 
with Lincoln the military situation and the movement of the forces. 

Once I entered his room without his observing me, and for a little while 
I forbore to disturb his reverie. Though his face was partly from me as 
he sat at has desk, nevertheless I could see distinctly that he was in a great 
trouble. Itmadeanimpression on me that has never been removed. Mental 
distress could not be more distinctly depicted on the human countenance. 


The President’s troubled look disappeared when he became aware 
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of Cole’s presence. He arose and with a long pointer indicated on the 
wall maps the situation of the military forces, which was beginning to 
appear hopeful as the year closed. 

Cole had two favorite anecdotes relative to Lincoln’s patience with 
meddlesome White House visitors: 

One day an angry clergyman gave the President his views on conduct- 
ong the war. After talking hotly for five minutes, he drew up to hear what 
the President had to say. 

“Perhaps you had better try to run this machine for a week,” quietly 
remarked Old Abe. 

Another gentleman, after pouring out the vials of his wrath upon a 
certain government official, was surprised to hear the President exclaim: 

“Now you ’re just the man I’ve been looking for! I want you to give 
me your advice. Tell me, if you were in my place and had heard all you’ve 
been saying and did n’t belteve a word of tt, what would you do?” 

With the beginning of the year 1865, the members of the House as- 
sembled for an important task, the extirpation of slavery from the soil 
of this Republic. — 

Cole thus referred to the personal attitude of the President: 

Mr. Lincoln, though often urged to proclaim the freedom of the slaves 
of those actually engaged in rebellion, as a war measure, had long hesi- 
tated to do so, stating that his first object was to save the Union. Doubt- 
less he was long restrained from issuing an emancipation proclamation 
by the frequent assertion, heard from prominent men in the army, that 
they were fighting to restore the dismembered Union, and not for the free- 
dom of the negroes. Such remarks were in the nature of appeals to Mr. 
Lincoln in the midst of a war to prevent the dissolution of the Republic. 
Those who knew him well never questioned that he, while hesitating, was 


as anxious to free the Republic of the incubus of slavery as anyone could be. 
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After a long and acrimonious debate, the House of Representatives 
on January 31 voted on the amendment to the Constitution. While the 


vote was being taken, Cole wrote to California: 


House, 4 P. M., Jan. 31, 1865 
We are voting at last on the great question and it will just pass. The 
one question of the age ws settled. Glory enough for one session, yes, even 


for a life. I never felt so much excitement over any measure before. 


Of this matter, Cole later said: 

The vote in the House was decisive though far from unanimous. Some 
of the old political party friends of the insurgents were still willing, of 
not anxious, to perpetuate slavery where ut had so long existed, and such 
exerted themselves not a little to defeat the amendment. 

Itts asmall thing to say that “slavery shall not exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction,”’ but when you reflect 
that the declaration at once manumitted four millions of enslaved hu- 
man beings and at the same time struck the foundation from under the 
most gigantic rebellion ever known, one must concede that tts importance 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

But though the passing of the amendment was the most important 
enactment of the House, it was by no means the only business trans- 
acted. In February Cornelius Cole introduced the China Mail bill, 
proposing to authorize the Postmaster General to advertise for bids 
to carry the mails monthly from San Francisco to China and Japan, 
touching at the Sandwich Islands. It was a measure preliminary to the 
establishment of mercantile relations with the Chinese. 

Their commerce is worth untold millions. It is the richest prize ever 
placed before a nation. It is within our reach, and the question to be de- 


termined 1s, Have we the wisdom to grasp it? 
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The people of America should not lag behind the monarchies of the old 

world in taking hold of these powerful agencies of wealth and civiliza- 
tion. This project 1s next in grandeur to that which makes our country 
free. It will bring San Francisco in close neighborhood with the East 
Indies ; and when the Pacific Railroad is completed, New York and the 
eastern coast will be but little farther away. Then these two great sister 
cities of America, the one sitting on the Atlantic looking eastward, and 
the other on the Pacific looking westward, will control the commerce of 
the globe. Then ancient civilization will succumb to the modern, monar- 
chy to republicanism, and the old world to the new. 

The bill was passed. Cole wrote in a letter to his brother George: 

Business presses as the end of the session approaches. Ishall get through 
some of my measures besides the China Mail. I am entitled to about all 
the credit for that. It 1s accorded me here. I put tt through both houses 
and spiked the guns of the opposition which rose up strong at first. 

The last session of the Thirty-eighth Congress closed on the fourth 
of March, 1865, and Cole had not been elected to the Thirty-ninth. 
His defeat was due to the active opposition of aspiring politicians of 
his own party; of one of these, Colonel James, he wrote: 

Tf he was under obligations to that little Irish tyrant Conness (Cala- 
fornia Senator), he ought at least to have ascertained what reason, if any, 
Conness had for opposing me before taking part in a most unjust attempt 
to destroy me. None was ever alleged, and the fight against me was with- 
out example within a party. 

I cannot be vindictive any more than I can be unjust. Conness can be 
both. 

At the close of the session: 

I did not return immediately to California, but chose to await in the 


East the end of the rebellion, which, as evidenced by military movements, 
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was fast approaching. Another occasion for my delay was to look after 


the many matters in the various departments that the great pressure of 
legislative business in the most industrious of all Congresses had left for 
my attention after the adjournment. These demands could not well be 
disregarded, inasmuch as I had failed of a reelection, and my return to 
Washington at all was therefore a matter of uncertainty. 

Thus Cole was in the Capital City when it heard of the surrender of 
General Lee and rejoiced in the victory of General Grant. He wrote: 

Our Civil War was more completely exemplified by the duello than any 
other war that ever occurred. In its inception, in its progress and in ts 
ending, it reminds one of some event on the field of honor. In scarcely any 
particular does tt take on the character of an ordinary combat. It was 
grander in tts origin, more chivalrous in its conduct and more magnani- 
mous in its ending. ... The challenging party in this case was the more 
seriously injured, but honor was vindicated. The belligerent South, on 
the sanguinary field, accepted the victor’s proffered hand of friendship, 
and the North and the South are friends again, with the cause of the 
estrangement forever removed. 

But Cole’s optimism was not a blind one: 

It comes out all right. We shall have a lasting peace and all prosper- 
ety. But the American people have much to do. Our safety is in general 
good education. It will require much energy in this direction to counter- 
act the ignorant slum of the old country with which we will be overrun. 
Our safety ws in making the masses intelligent. We must go beyond our 
antecedents, and do more than has yet been done by us as a people for 
education. 

Cole recognized the great task of reconstruction confronting the 
government. 


Immediately on the collapse of the Confederacy, General Weitzel 
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had been placed by the President in military and civil authority over 

the city of Richmond, and in that capacity had issued an address to 

the people there which for extreme leniency savored as much of vic- | 
tory for Lee as for Grant. Apprehending dissatisfaction on the part of 
the North from newspaper reports of the message, Cole, with Speaker 

Colfax, called upon the President, who informed them that Weitzel’s 

proclamation was a I:ttle too good and that he had already directed 

some modifications therein. Of this call, Cole wrote: 

This was on the afternoon of April 14, the day of his assassination. On 
leaving his room in the White House, after a most agreeable conversa- 
tion about the ending of the war and about California, in which he was 
always interested, I bade that great and tender-hearted man goodbye, 
little anticipating the sad ending of that day. 

Cole took the evening train for New York, whence he would sail 
with his family to California. 

Late in the night I was awakened in the sleeping car with the horri- 
ble announcement that Mr. Lincoln had been murdered. It was not a 
dream! My old-time friend Mr. Seward had also been a victim of that 
most awful conspiracy. His life hung in the balance a long time after 
Mr. Lincoln passed away. 

The next day Cole and his family sailed by the Panama steamer for 
California, wth sad hearts on account of the death of Mr. Lincoln. 

The Daily Alta of his home state announced his arrival: 

As one of the recent Representatives in Congress from California, Mr. 
Cole has a record of which he may well feel proud. 

The Santa Cruz Sentinel of June 10 was pleased to note what they 
think of him at home: 

Hon. Cornelius Cole arrived in Santa Cruz on Saturday last. He was 


welcomed in his old home by a host of friends and neighbors, who ap- 
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proved of his official record and have a high respect for the man. ...We 


endorse our late Congressman as aman who has been true and honest in 
all his political career, and withal an able and efficient Representative. 
He is a man of the people, and no political trickery will ever succeed in 
blemishing his private character or injuring his political reputation. 

And Cole received a letter written to him by Edwin B. Crocker: 

Sacramento, April 12, °65 
Friend Cole, 

Yours of the eleventh is just received. I hesitated when to write, not 
knowing but you might be on your way to Cal. But I must congratulate 
you on your success in getting through Congress some of the most impor- 
tant measures for Cal., especially that bill for the Pacific. ...It has re- 
moved the great obstacles we found to our progress and we can now go on 
with confidence. [can assure you that we will redeem all the premises you 
made on us. We have now about 2000 men at work with about 300 wag- 
ons and carts and I can assure you they are moving the earth and rock 
rapidly. We are now on some of the heaviest work in the mountains, but 
so far we have been fortunate in meeting very little hard rock. You will 
be astonished when you come back to see the amount of work we have done. 

A large part of our force are Chinese, and they prove nearly equal to 
white men, in the amount of labor they perform, and are far more relia- 
ble. No danger of strikes among them. We are training them to all kinds 
of labor, blasting, driving horses, handling rock, as well as the pock and 
shovel. ... We want to get a body of 2500 trained laborers, and keep them 
steadily at work until the road ts built clear across the continent, or un- 
til we meet them coming from the other side. I tell you, Cole, we are in 
dead earnest about this railroad, and you take six or eight men in real 
earnest, and uf they have any brains and industry they will accomplish 


something. We are now laying track, and expect to lay twelve miles be- 
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fore stopping. Then we shall have to wait a couple of months to get the 


next section of twelve miles ready for the tracklayers, and then we shall 
finish up fifty-five miles this fall... and next winter finish to Dutch 
Flat fifteen miles farther. Then a bold push for the summit, in the sum- 
mer of 1866. 

All this requires money and we are spending it rapidly. But railroads 
can’t be bualt without tt. 

We all feel under great obligations to our members in Congress, but 
especially to you, for that passage of the amendments of last winter as 
well as the winter before. We can now go on with confidence. 

By the way, what is the Union Co. doing on the other side? I have not 
heard from them for several months. I at one time thought it would be a 
good plan for U.S. to send about 5000 rebel prisoners, and let us set them 
at work building railroad, but I suppose they will all be let loose now. 
Our city 1s having a grand procession of military and firemen today over 
the surrender of Lee. It went off in grand style. We are full of patriot- 
asm as well as radicalism here. Iam afraid our new members will not 
be as radical as the old. But I must close. Yours truly, 

E. B. Crocker. 

At home in San Francisco, Cornelius and Olive Cole became the 
hosts to old friends and new in the world of politics and journalism. 
There was witty Joe Goodman, editor of the Nevada Territorial En- 
terprise; Thomas Fitch, editor of the Sacramento Union; Bret Harte, 
editor of the Californian; Frank Soule, a brilliant staff writer; and 
other cronies of the fifties. 

These gave the Coles amusing accounts of their experiences with 
a new contributor, Mark Twain. Olive Cole, in referring to one of these 
lively evenings, said : 


They all rejoiced in the cleverness of their confrére, yet felt some trepida- 
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tion as to the future results of his continued pointed personalities, espe- 
cially since, when threatened with a challenge by an offended party, he 
was always ready to accept and fight it out. 

Among the Twain articles most amusing to the Coles were the let- 
ters to the Napa County Reporter, one of which the author had entitled 
The Addisonians : 

The Addisonian lectures are in full blast. This ts a sort of doctrinal 
free fight between all hinds and denominations of ministers of the Gos- 
pel. But I don’t know what is the grand result they are trying to arrvve 
at. Ido know one thing, though—too many preachers crowd together to 
hear these lectures. 

It ts to the last degree dangerous to concentrate so much incendiary 
material under one roof. What produced the great earthquake of Octo- 
ber 8? What was the earthquake after? It was after the Methodist Con- 

ference. And if this thing goes on much longer, another one will come 
along and shake these Addisonians out of their shirts. 

Twain’s letter from San Francisco to the Napa County Reporter of 
November 8 (1865) had read: 

A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. Judge Pratt refuses to divorce 
Mary C. Wentworth from her husband, Daniel D. I don’t know Mary, 
but she has my sympathy anyhow, because she appears to be out of luck. 
But just on her account, if Daniel has made her unhappy, I wish he could 
be thrown into a den of wild beasts, like the prophet, his namesake, and 
geve some lion a chance to bite a prece out of him about the size of a dog. 
It would be a lesson for him, and besides, it would be a good thing for 
the lron. 

Again Twain’s San Francisco friends laughed over his quaint mix- 
ture of dramatic criticism and domestic relations: 


I stopped in at two of the theaters tonight. At the Academy of Music the 
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play was'The Unequal Match, the principal characters by the new stars, 
Miss Thorne, Mr. Sitchell and Mr. Wall. The latter is an acquisition 
from New York. 

I remained until the heroine had got into a good deal of trouble on ac- 
count of her husband’s going off with another woman. Then I went off 
myself to the Metropolitan and left her to skirmish out of it the best way 
she could. I expect she will come out all right. She will be at the box office 
after her regular salary Saturday night, no doubt. Iwill collect tt for her 
myself, though, if her bereavement makes her indifferent to it. If I had 
a wife and she should go off with another man, I would go and collect 
that other man’s salary and take things easy. 

A letter of November 25 referred to an eminent pianist: 

The papers announce that George F. Benkert, an eminent pranist of 
Philadelphia, ts on his way out here to give us some concerts. 

Now don’t you know that fellow will be mighty popular in Calzfor- 
nia? Certainly he will. That 1s, if he is the same man that makes the 
boots. The boys all like those Benkert boots, and they will patronize their 
manufacturer’s concerts liberally. 

Up in the mining towns they will just take it for granted that rt 1s the 
boot-making Benkert unless they are especially notified that rt 1s not, and 
they will go to the concerts reflecting thus : 

“Dang this feller, I lke his boots, so I’ll give him a hyste with his mu- 
sic.” And I think it will astonish this Benkert some to look across the top 
of his piano and see the feet of his male patrons propped up on the backs 
of the benches and long gleaming rows of brand new hob-nailed Benkert 
boots staring him in the face. The boys will naturally hit upon this meth- 
od of paying him a delicate and appreciative compliment. 

Cornelius Cole was particularly interested in the brilliant editorial 


comments of the local press on the activities of the congressional body 
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of which he had been a part—on the passage of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
(continuation) bill, and on the measure giving suffrage to the colored 
men in the District of Columbia. He rejoiced at the news of the Re- 
publican victories in the November election of ’66 in the states of 
Massachusetts, New York, New Hampshire and New Jersey, and its 


westward spread to Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri and Nevada. 


[ XIL.] William H. Seward, from a photograph presented by him to Cornelius Cole. 
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The United States Senator 


OON after Cole’s return to California, he found his name pro- 


posed as United States Senator to succeed James A. McDougall, 

whose term would expire March 4, 1867, and whose successor 
was to be chosen by the legislature in December, 1866. Among the 
other prominent Republicans mentioned for the office were Governor 
Low, Frederick Billings, John B. Felton and Aaron Sargent. 

At the caucus held in Sacramento, Cole received two-thirds of his 
party’s vote on the first ballot. In joint convention, out of a total ofa 
hundred and nineteen votes,Cole received ninety-two. The Daily Alta 
California commented upon the action of the delegates : 

The nomination of Cornelius Cole for United States Senator will give 
general satisfaction. He combines nearly all the qualifications that can 
be desired. He is well known, a thorough Unionist, an old Republican, 
a resident of the Coast, a representative of the agricultural interests, a 
man free from suspicion of any mean trickery committed in striving for 


office. His reputation for honesty is excellent, out of as well as in politics. 
[ 143 ] 
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His industry, has ability, hts devotion to the interest of the state are un- 
questioned. His legal studies and profession fit hum for legislative duttes, 
and his experience at Washington has taught him how to use his knowl- 
edge to the best advantage. Mr. Cole is modest and unassuming, with the 
manner and address of a perfect gentleman. He enjoyed the confidence 
of our late President and the Cabinet, and was esteemed in Washington 
for those qualifications and characteristics which carried respect in both 
his official and private life. Ever attentive to the best interests of the state 
and coast, he always found time, whilst in Congress, to listen to the voice 
of any resident of the Pacific Slope. ... Though not brilliant in oratory 
as some, he has those sterling characteristics which make a most useful 
and efficent member. Commanding respect at the Capitol, and of high 
moral worth, California will never have occasion to be mortified with 
Senator Cole, as she has been with the unworthy representative which she 
unfortunately has sent to Washington in past times. 

This scarcely cloaked thrust at California’s Democratic represen- 
tative and the laudation of the Republican successor called forth re- 
action from the Napa County Reporter on December 23, 1865: 

Victor Hugo says, “God delights in antitheses.”’ In this respect at least, 
uf we may speak without irreverence, the California legislature resembles 
Deity. The only light in which C. Cole could possibly present himself as a 
suitable candidate for United States Senator was in that of his utter con- 
trast to McDougall. 

McDougall 1s a man of ability, who drinks a great deal of whiskey. 
Cole drinks no whiskey and possesses no ability. McDougall ts a man of 
the world. Cole ws the bashful resident of a country village. McDougall 
is a fluent and graceful speaker, and Cole is in that respect behind a re- 
spectable school boy. McDougall is a conservative Democrat; Cole is a 


radical Republican. 
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The people seem satisfied with the choice and so are we. The papers 
all express gratification at the result. So do we. We make but small dis- 
tinction between any of the gentlemen who aspired to the Republican 
nomunation. They were all unfit. Cole was perhaps as good as any. The 
people have spoken. So be tt... . 

If wt were worth the while, we would get angry that our state, so re- 
nowned throughout the earth for all the grand material possessions 
which go to the construction of an empire, so famed for the intelligence 
and enterprise of its citizens, should thus be made a laughingstock in the 
matter cf senatorial representation. 

And yet this ts one of the fruits of the success of that party which in tts 
early canvass flaunted in the face of the people its banner inscribed with 
the captivating word reform; that party which made such splendid prom- 
ases, which was to dissipate the clouds of fog yism, energize the nation with 
new lofe, put live men in places of responsibility —and after four years 
of complete triumph, rt collects and sifts its matertal and for the position 
which ts the synonym of statesmanship and dignity, tt selects first Conness, 
then Cole—the first the butt of every Senator who wants to point a joke, 
and the second who will only be saved from the same treatment by his 
refreshing innocence. 

Surely the man of after years who shall wander through the tomb yard 
of the Great Failures of the nineteenth century will find upon the broad- 
est, tallest monument this inscription: The Black Republican Party. 

But such expression toward the Senator-Elect and his party was no 
more than the rancor of a disappointed minority, and Cole himself, 
in referring to his election, acknowledged: 

It was the easiest election for Senator that ever occurred in California. 
The tide seemed to set pretty early in my favor, and all efforts made to 
change tt proved unavailing. The result was especially gratifying to me, 
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as it amounted to an approval of my course in the House of Representa- 
tives and could be construed as a disapproval of the unfair means that 
had been adopted to prevent my renomination for Congress in my una- 
voidable absence. 

Cole’s former congressional colleagues expressed their gratification 
at the results of the election. From the House of Representatives on 
December 19, Schuyler Colfax wrote : 

My dear Cole, 

I telegraphed you yesterday my sincere-congratulations, and those of 
your many friends in the House, on your election to the post you so well 
deserve. My friend Wetherbee wrote me that he was going up to Sacra- 
mento on business and was going to work quietly for you. 

General Butler was appointed Collector because McCulloch knew him 
and so did the President, and very favorably. He commanded at Nash- 
ville when President Johnson was Military Governor of Tennessee— but 
fought bravely in the war—and the President and Secretary wanted 
someone there really a friend. He lived in my town, and I have known 
him for many years as a gentleman of worth and ability. 

My warmest regards and just as much affection as you allow to that 
good wife of yours, and best wishes for my namesake, and believe me as 
always rejoiced at your success and Sincerely your friend, 


Schuyler Colfax. 


The Representative from Illinois wrote: 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
December 19, 1865 
My dear Cole: God bless you. Recetve my earnest and heartfelt congrat- 
ulations upon your election as Senator. It is a glorious and deserved 
tribute to one of the Old Guard. Yours very faithfully, 
E. B. Washburne. 
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From the Department of State, Cole’s friend, Seward, sent his con- 


gratulations : 


Lam gratified to learn of your election and hope that your labors may 
advance the interest and prosperity of your state. It is hardly necessary 
for me to say to you that I shall take pleasure in cooperating with you in 
such matters as may arise affecting the state of California, and when 
compatible with the duties of my position. I am, my dear sir, 

Faithfully yours, 
William H. Seward. 


As evidence of the favor with which the Senator-Elect was regard- 
ed, an enthusiastic reception of Sacramento citizens was held in his 
honor. Cole spoke on The Condition of the Rebel States. Their too 
speedy admission into the Union, he argued, wall result in jealousies and 
hatred, not less virulent, perhaps, than those which preceded the war 
and led to it, and he discouraged the recognition of the rebels as pos- 
sessing the full status of citizenship. 

Shall we surrender a government that has cost us rivers of blood and 
billions of money into the hands of its unrelenting enemies upon the pre- 
tense that certain states did not lose their standing in the Union because 
they ought not to have rebelled against it? Then we have been fighting 
under a delusion, and all the horrors and misery incident to a gigantic 
war have been in vain. 

Reconstruction was the most significant national problem that the 
new Congress would be required to solve. If we are wise architects, 
Cole was certain, our new Union, at no distant period, will be as much 
more magnificent than the old one as is the new Capitol at Washington 
more magnificent than the old edifice destroyed by the British. 

The Senator-Elect thus referred to the patronage hounds who sought 
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interviews during the few months before his departure for Washington: 

It ts expected of one in public life to reciprocate alleged favors shown 
in a political way; I use the term alleged, for not infrequently favors 
are asked not based on reciprocity at all, but are solicited by political op- 
ponents and put upon the ground of party welfare. When a claim like 
that is well founded, tt ts difficult to ignore the demand, even though 
compliance with it might create dissatisfaction among party friends. ... 
Fortunately for me, few if any of the gentlemen who had voted for me in 
the legislature asked assistance at my hands in obtaining office, and cer- 
tain I am that such assistance was neither sought nor promised before 
the election. But, of course, tt ts natural to be mindful of friendships and 
to wish to requite favors. He 1s an unworthy citizen, as well as a poor 
politician, who rs not moved by a feeling of gratitude. 

With the idea of ascertaining more definitely the needs of California, 
the Senator-Elect now made a leisurely tour of the state as far south as 
San Pedro. Wilmington, adjacent to San Pedro, was the United States 
military depot for Southern California and Arizona. Barracks and ex- 
tensive commissary and quartermaster storehouses were reminders of 
the war which had ended only the year before. Cole and Phineas Ban- 
ning,a prominent pioneer citizen, conferred upon the advantages and 
possibilities of a future harbor at Wilmington Inlet. Banning was en- 
thusiastic and took Cole on a tour of inspection, which the Senator 
later described thus: 

The water inside at Wilmington was deep enough, and once in, there 
was room for many ships, but access to the harbor was obstructed by a 
sand bar, where the water was so shallow, even at high tide, that only 
the smallest of sea-going craft could enter at all. 

His visit with Phineas Banning ended, Cole took a stage for Los An- 


geles, passing on the way the great Dominguez and other early Calli- 
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fornia ranchos. In the pueblo, Queen of the Angels, he thought the 


most conspicuous building was the Roundhouse, a one-story octag- 
onal structure with a cone-shaped roof. The houses, many of them 
adobe, faced narrow streets bordered by the open zanjas which car- 
ried the Los Angeles River water through the town for domestic and 
irrigation purposes. Beyond the village an open plain stretched for 
many miles with scarcely a human habitation except in the direction 
of San Gabriel Mission. 

Cole learned that the chief orchard product was olives. Orange 
groves were small, but vineyards scattered over a wide area. 

Many of the American inhabitants were still under the leisurely 
sway of old Spanish habits and customs. After attending an evening 
party with friends, he noted that the music and dancing partook of the 
characteristics of the two civilizations and reflected credit on both. 

Later, speaking of the trip, he said: After a brief but pleasant sojourn 
in thas delightful region, on a bright, sunny morning I bade goodbye to 
my friends and mounted the stage for home, remembering the poet’s lines: 


I saad, tf there ’s peace to be found in the world, 
The heart that 1s humble may hope for tt here. 


Shortly after Cole returned from his trip, the Daily Alta California 
discoursed : 

We learn that Senator Cole intends to proceed to Washington by the 
steamer of the thirtieth of March. No Senator ever left this Coast under 
more flattering auspices than the gentleman in question. He was elected 
to his high position by the sheer force of public opinion and without the 
shadow of intrigue. That which all of his predecessors obtained by years 
of log rolling, trading and swapping was voluntarily laid at the feet of 
Senator Cole as a tribute to his worth, integrity and ability. 
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He may be regarded, indeed, as the first senatorial representative sent 
to Washington with the consent, approval and endorsement of the whole 
people. Other men have entered the upper chamber of the national coun- 
cils with credentials from California entitling them to seats there, but 
with them the character of representative was merged in that of the agent 
of the successful combination of place hunter. 

Of one thing we may rest assured: that while he is there the interests 
of our state will suffer no injury that he can ward off. 

When the Coles arrived at New York, they made a pilgrimage to 
the old home at Seneca Lake and remained there for the summer. 

Shortly after their return to Washington, Olive Cole wrote in her 
diary on November 29, 1866: 

We have settled in Washington for one year from the fifteenth of No- 
vember, believing there will be a continued sitting of Congress, as the 
people do not seem willing to trust the reins of government in the hands 
of Andrew Johnson. May God preserve to us our freedom and our just 
rights. May the Higher Law be the law of our own nation. 

This day has been bright and warm. My dear ones had love tokens on 
the breakfast table to remind me of my birthday. I smiled and thanked 
them, but I felt more like weeping and praying, weeping that I had not 
better improved the beautiful years that have passed over my head, and 
praying that my loved ones might never be less innocent and happy than 
on this day. i 

New Year’s Day, 1867, Senator Cole’s journal notes: 

The year opens with a continuation of the wide differences between 
Congress and the Executive on the methods of restoring the Union. The 
President desires that all the states lately composing the rebel confederacy 
should be immediately restored to all their former privileges in the Union. 


Congress would prescribe terms and demand concessions before restoration. 
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A very formal reception for New Year was announced by the President, 
but those who attended report that few were present. The calls upon 
Grant were very numerous, and at five o’clock the General seemed tired 
and listless. 

March 4, Olive Cole wrote in her diary: 

Today the Thirty-ninth Congress closed and the Fortieth opened the 
next moment. At ten o’clock I took Emma and Lucretia (daughters ) to 
the Senate galleries. The crowd was immense. We saw our beloved Cor- 
nelius take the oath of office. 

One reason for the great excitement attendant upon the opening of 
Congress is that vt 1s expected the President will be brought to trial and 
empeached. God and the nation know he has done enough to convict him, 
but whether it will be considered best to impeach him I know not. 

Senator Cole was seated in the first row below the stand of the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, seat number fourteen. He was keenly aware of the 
grave responsibility of his position on the Special Senate Committee, 
of which Blaine was Chairman, and he settled to his task with his usual 
vigor and earnestness. He gave his enthusiastic support to every act 
which might strengthen the government either politically or finan- 
cially. Speaking of the situation, he said: 

The most difficult problem that ever came before an American Congress 
was that relating to the reconstruction of the seceded states. Every liga- 
ment that had bound them to the Union was practically severed by four 
years of bloody war. Their condition was not unlike that of conquered 
territories, subdued after fighting desperately and lacking all further 
power of resistance. 

Two-thirds of the population there were of our own race, a fact that 
appealed to Congress even more forcibly for the early rehabilitation of 


these states than the desire to protect the millions of manumatted slaves. 
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The intense hostility still rankling in the bosoms of a considerable pro- 


portion of the white population, together with their unconquerable aver- 
sion to free negroes, warned Congress against inconsiderate action. 

Cole held the earnest conviction that if the rebel states were restored 
without insistence upon the renewal of their oaths of allegiance, old 
conditions would soon prevail and the situation of the freedmen be- 
come that of oppressed serfdom. He used every argument to make 
Congress realize the necessity of putting some limitation upon the ac- 
tivities of former slave owners and of securing suffrage to their former 
chattels. 

One of his first acts as Senator was to presenta constitutional amend- 
ment which provided that: 

No person shall be eligible to either house of Congress who has volun- 
tartly borne arms or given counsel, countenance or encouragement to 
persons engaged in armed hostility to the government. 

Although this amendment, in its full text, disqualified most of the 
politicians of the South from active participation in the politics of 
their own states, it also provided for removal of this restriction upon 
any individual by vote of two-thirds of the two houses of Congress. 
In referring to the actual working out of this amendment and its effect 
upon Southern statesmen, Cole said: 

Uniformly on the asking, they were restored to citizenship. I once heard 
General Grant, in an amusing manner, ask a prominent citizen if he 
were not glad he had been whipped. He replied that he did not like to 
express ut just that way. 

Senator Cole was destined to be a leader in activity in a great Amer- 
ican decision, the purchase of Russian America by the government, 
a move begun in 1866. Russia had long held undisputed control of 


these far northern plains and forests. She considered them a remote 
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province of the empire and valuable only for the wealth of fur-bearing 
animals. Fur-trading concessions were let to private companies. The 
charter of the Russian American Fur Company was to expire during 
the summer of 1866. Louis Goldstone, an enterprising young Jew re- 
cently returned from the Northwest, approached a group of San Fran- 
cisco business men with the information that this company did not 
intend to renew its lease and that by prompt action the charter, with 
all its possibilities for a lucrative business, might be secured. These 
merchants at once formed a company and then appealed to Senator 
Cole for assistance in the matter of securing the lease. Cole wrote to 
Cassius Clay, the United States Minister at St. Petersburg, and was 
informed that Mr. Clay had conferred with the Russian government 
on the subject and found it strongly disposed to accommodate the San 
Francisco company. Mr. Clay then referred Cole to Baron Stoeckl, the 
Russian Minister at Washington. Of this matter, Cole said: 

I called on the Baron and found him already advised of my application 
and very friendly toward the enterprise. The Baron’s power was that of 
a Minister Plenipotentiary, and he was able to talk with authority on the 
subject. After full consultation, I regarded the matter as settled in favor 
of the San Francisco company, and I so informed them. The closing of the 
transaction, however, was suspended until the actual expiration of the 
present charter. 

It was during thas intervening period that the scheme for the sale out- 
right of the territory was planned. I cannot say where the proposition for 
the transfer of the country originated, but not with me directly, as has 
been stated. I believe that the suggestion of sale came from St. Petersburg 
through Baron Stoeckl. I first heard of it from him. He disclosed the 
project to me at my house in Washington where he came with maps to 
talk the matter over, evidently thinking the movement would be a disap- 
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pointment to the San Francisco company and to me as its representative. 
I expressed no dissatisfaction with the change of program, but the Baron 
was nevertheless impressed with the idea that it must be a disappoint- 
ment and proposed to palliate matters ; but his courtesy was declined and 
nothing ever came of tt. 

It was probably a fortunate circumstance that when the proposition for 
sale came before the Senate in executive session for ratification, I was able 
to furnish considerable information regarding this terra incognita. 

Owing to the enormous cost of the war our national credit was pretty 
low, and tt was urged that our ability to pay upwards of seven millions 
in gold at that critical period, for a somewhat doubtful consideration, 
would show to the other nations and to the financiers that we were in no 
ummedtate danger of bankruptcy. But this argument was turned against 
us by an influential active opposition who maintained that the expendt- 
ture of $7,200,000 in gold, worth in lawful money two or three tumes that 
amount, for a cold barren region would be a prece of extravagance tend- 
ing to impair rather than strengthen the nation’s credit. 

The friendship of the Russians toward us in our late struggle for na- 
tional existence afforded strong leverage in support of the treaty. Baron 
Stoeckl was hardly less solicetous about the matter than was Mr. Seward, 
and it was inferred therefrom that the Russian government was anxious 

for the consummation of the transaction. 

On March 30, the Senate was called upon to ratify a treaty for the 
cession of Russian America. After earnest debate, it was confirmed, 
there being only two negative votes—that of Morrill of Vermont and 
that of Fessenden of Maine. The name of the province was changed 
from Russian America to Alaska, a name derived from that of its great 
peninsula, Oonalaska. 


General Rousseau was dispatched on a man-of-war, with two hun- 
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dred and fifty soldiers to take possession of the country. On his ar- 


rival at Sitka,in August, 1867, he was received with military honors, 
the battalions of both countries forming in separate lines, exchanging 
flags and firing alternate salutes. The troops presented arms, the Rus- 
sian banner was lowered from above the fort, and the Russian repre- 
sentative, addressing General Rousseau, said: 

By the authority of His Majesty, the Emperor of all the Russias, I trans- 
fer to the United States all right and title to the territory of Alaska. 

General Rousseau replied: By the authority of the President of the 
United States, I accept the transfer. 

The United States flag was then raised above the barracks, and the 
ceremonies ended with a banquet on board the man-of-war. 

At later date the Chacago Chronicle, telling of Senator Cole’s con- 
nection with the transaction, stated: 

Secretary Seward permitted Cole to employ himself in the matter. So 
prominent was he, indeed, while negotiations were pending that it was 
difficult to say who was the negotiator on the part of this government, 
Seward or Cole. 

On May Day Cole sailed from New York on the Ocean Queen for a 
business trip to the Pacific Coast. He was welcomed at Santa Cruz by 
a reception of citizens, and in response to the request for a speech, he 
referred to his stewardship of one and one-half years, during which his 
active service in transactions of national importance had not caused 
him to forget the needs of his own state. Cole had forwarded the inter- 
ests of California by introducing legislation concerning harbor grants, 
reclamation of unproductive lands, forest preservation and greater 
efficiency of postal service on the Pacific Coast. 

While in Washington the interests of my own state were not lost sight 
of. The destiny of our state needs a larger population. The sea voyages 
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are long and tedious, and the remedy ts railroads. One ts already in course 
of construction across the continent and in one or two years will be com- 
pleted; and another will soon be under contract. These communications 
will reconstruct the South, and they are a public necessity. We occupy the 
central portion of the north temperate zone and have all the blessings 
that a favorable climate and soil can give us. Our valleys are the richest 
in the world, and our mountains are stored with precious metals and all 
that 1s useful on the arts and sciences. But build these railroads and we 
will be the happiest and most prosperous of nations. (Applause.) 

Cole’s policy of reconstruction and his insistence on tax reduction 
were also greeted with applause. He then wished to terminate his 
speech, but after a bumper all around amidst calls of ““Go on, Go on,” 
he proceeded, pledging himself and his best energies to the future as he 
had to the past. 

Upon his return from California, the Senator joined his family for 
the summer at Seneca Lake. The autumn saw them again established 


in Washington. 
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[ XII.] Caption, Sacramento Daily Times, Republican newspaper published by Cornelius Cole and 
James McClatchy, 1856. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Che power produced by steam for transportation 
has brought close to each other every nation, 
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The Pacific Railroad 


HIEF among the matters of legislation which deeply con- 


cerned Senator Cole at this time was the Pacific Railroad. 

In 1865, as Chairman of the Select Committee in the lower 
house, he had been largely responsible for every enactment favorable 
to that gigantic project. He had long been a close personal friend of 
the Big Four: Collis P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker 
and Mark Hopkins. Now, as Chairman of the important Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Cole was in almost daily conference with 
Huntington, whose stupendous task it was to finance the road, keep 
it supplied with material and direct the progress of its affairs in Wash- 
ington. Stanford, as manager of political and financial matters in Cal- 
ifornia, was in frequent and earnest communication with the Senator, 
as was also Crocker, who had charge of the actual construction work. 
Hopkins, as legal adviser to the three, was in close touch with Cole 
concerning all matters relative to legislation for the road. 


Numerous enactments,with their land grants and government bond 
[ 157 | 
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subsidies to the builders of the Central Pacific Railroad,were labored 


for by Cole with disinterested enthusiasm and a clear conscience, for 
in 1864 he had sold his shares of railroad stock at a sacrifice, deeming 
it unfitting to be identified in the ownership of the company while a 
servant of the government. 

In touch with the efficient constructive program of the western 
builders, and aware of the lagging rate of progress from the east, he 
had spoken in strong condemnation of the few speculating stockjobbers 
who have not the remotest idea of pushing the enterprise beyond the con- 
fines of the city of New York. Recounting the sums spent by foreign 
nations on railroad construction, he had added: 

But this project of ours is one compared with which the grandest ever 
conceived by France or England sinks almost into insignificance, and yet 
at es permitted to languish. At the present or any past rate of progress, 
many years must elapse before the road will be completed. But the fault 
ts not with those engaged on the western end of the work. 

He had stressed the benefits that would accrue to the nation, to the 
Pacific Coast and foremost to California herself, as the result of an en- 
terprise so grand as the spanning of a continent with tron rails. The 
nation as a whole would become the market, by way of California, for 
the precious produce of Oriental countries. Moreover, it would be 
afforded, by the Pacific Railroad, the only means of preventing disaster 
to commerce, and the only medium of supplying munitions and men to 
defend this far-off western coast, in the emergency of war. 

The individual states and territories of the Pacific Slope, not less 
than the nation as a whole,would be desirably affected by the con- 
struction of such a railroad. He had said: 

It is not difficult to foresee that eventually Dakota, Montana, Idaho 


and Washington territories will have a Pacific railroad of their own; 
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likewise New Mexico and Arizona; and it will require less exertion to 
obtain the construction of the northern and southern lines than tt does 
the central, for that will furnish an overwhelming argument in favor 
of the others. 

Cole’s insistence on the building of one central and continuous rail- 
way placed him in frequent opposition to Senator Stephen C. Pome- 
roy, who was ready to assist the promotion of any parallel roads in 
the vicinity of his state, Kansas. Cole said: 

A large and flourishing settlement, older by a number of years than any 
in Kansas, sprang up on the borders of Great Salt Lake,and in all the val- 
leys for a hundred miles about a most industrious population is found. 

These people, he claimed, were entitled to connection with the na- 
tion through the rails of steel, as were also the inhabitants of Nevada. 
This latter state, yielding little but gold and silver, was now forced to 
haul, by team and wagon, the necessities of life from California. These, 
said Cole proudly, California was well fitted to supply, producing with 
equal success the necessities and luxuries of life: 

It rarely occurs that a country abounding in metals 1s rich in other 
products, but the Golden State ts a notable exception to this rule. In the 
midst of the great Pacific Slope her valleys stand out conspicuous and 
beautiful like apples of gold in prctures of silver. 

In productiveness California excels all other portions of the United 
States and probably the world. Though but a small proportion of her 
people are engaged in agriculture, she produces three times the amount 
of grain she needs and sends millions of bushels to Europe, China and 
the Atlantic states. Not only do all the products of the East flourish here, 
but many besides. Her inhabitants can literally repose under their own 
vines and fig trees. Last year she produced more wine than all the rest 
of the United States put together. She has millions of acres of better vine 
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land than any on the Rhine, and ere long she will send a supply of that 
wholesome beverage to France. It may be that during the lifetime of her 
oldest inhabitant the wine crop of California will surpass in value her 
product of gold, and when the people of America are furnished with pure 
and cheap wines, drunkenness will cease altogether. 

At the expense of further digression, I will add that the climate of Cali- 
fornia is unrivaled. The mild Pacific on the one side and snow-capped 
mountains on the other secure for her a mean temperature that no other 
country can boast. Italy has long been celebrated for its salubrity, but in 
this respect it bears but a poor comparison to the golden coast of Califor- 
nia. The Bay of Naples is not more beautiful than the Bay of Monterey 
whose perennial spring and unrivaled scenery charm every visitor. 

Such a state would be recipient of no greater benefit, by reason of 
railroad connection with the nation,than would the nation as a result 
of the connection with the state. 'To make available these benefits was 
the object of Cole’s efforts: 

It is a worthy object for anyone’s ambition to be instrumental in hast- 
ening the consummation of so grand and so beneficent a project. For my 
part, I shall feel that our country has multiplied its greatness and power 
when Europe and Asia are compelled to communicate with each other by 
way of America, as will surely be the case when our projected railroad 
and steam lines are in operation. And when our Golden Gate shall be- 
come the tollgate through which the commercial business of the world 
must pass, who can foretell the future of San Francisco? Great were 
Thebes and Palmyra and Alexandria and Carthage and Rome, and 
great are Paris and London and New York, but our own Queen City of 
the West will surpass them all. 

Thus, by word and act, Cole had worked for the achievement of a 


noble enterprise in the straightforward manner expressive of his prin- 
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ciples. The Big Four, however, emboldened by the enormous conces- 
sions made them during the war, had become utterly voracious in 
their demands for government aid. Cole, observing their cleverly or- 
ganized subsidiary companies, the Contract Finance Company and 
the Western Development Company, busily engaged in converting 
government bounties into private possessions, fully realized the feli- 
city of his decision and action in disposing of his shares of railroad 
stock. 

Cole soon perceived that his colleague, Senator Conness, was not to 
be counted upon for other than acquiescence to every demand made 
by the four railroad promoters. Private clashes between the two Sen- 
ators relative to matters of expediency became frequent. The result of 
these encounters was a growing intimacy between Mr. Huntington and 
Senator Conness, although Senator Cole as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was not to be treated with other than respect, 
either in private conference, or on the floor of the Senate. Serious dif- 
ferences between Cole and his colleague Conness had already begun 
over the disposition of government patronage on the Pacific Coast 
when Cole was a member of the lower house and Conness of the 
Senate. 

Conness had not voted for Lincoln; yet he ardently supported the 
Union Democrats of California in their demand for federal patronage 
on the Coast, as a reward for the support, of which his stood as an ex- 
ample, given the administration. The wheelhorses of the Republican 
organization were claiming the same reward. Lincoln had gone counter 
to these and to certain members of his Cabinet in making concessions 
to the Democrats, notable among them being the appointment of Ste- 
phen J. Field to the Supreme Bench. In this matter he overlooked sev- 


eral equally able and prominent Republican attorneys of California. 
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Cole, as the only member of either house from California who had 
supported Lincoln,was expected to protest, and protest he did, with 
such effect that shortly thereafter certain tried and true Republicans 
secured coveted appointments to places of trust over the recommen- 
dations of Conness. That Senator had retaliated by working tirelessly 
and successfully toward Cole’s defeat for a second term in the lower 
house. 

Upon Cole’s speedy election to the Senate, Conness had showed 
his chagrin by failing to perform the customary courtesy of presenting 
Cole’s credentials upon his first appearance as his colleague in the 
Senate. That Cole was clearly aware of the degree of his colleague’s 
enmity was evidenced in numerous confidential letters to his brother- 
in-law, Judge E. Burke, of San Francisco. Only a month after the open- 
ing of Congress he wrote: 

You are entirely right in supposing there will be a combination of all 
monopolies for my colleague Conness. Huntington called upon me an 
hour ago and took occasion to speak a good word for him. 

If the Californians will permit these big money corporations to ride 
them with spurs, it will be thecr own fault. I will do all I ought to pre- 
vent rt, but rt will need the exertions of others besides me. The Central 
Railroad Company eventually means to get Goat Island! My inclinations 
are so strong to defend the interests of the people that I shall probably do 
tt even though I live and die a poor man. It smarts me to see these big con- 
cerns grasp all and oppress the poor, and Ido hope the people will be wide 
awake. It behooves them to be so. If they only saw the danger, they would 
avert tt. 

I think Conness has swung round the circle. He is very active against 
umpeachment. He was in Ireland while Ms Accidency was up to his worst 


veto tricks and 1s not committed. 
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I know that Wells Fargo and the Pacific Railroad are in his interests. 


I will be along on business two steamers after this letter. Say for me, 
I will take no personal interest in politics. I am only interested in keep- 
ung bad men out. This lying scoundrel must not be returned. Anybody 
else! Ishall do what Ican about those who combine with him. Huntington 
ws very anxtous for Conness. There is no mistake about it. But moneyed 
corporations have no sympathy for the public. They will work for a tool 
of theirs, though he be the worst enemy of the state. Conness has the heart 
of a pirate. I see the evidences and I know! More of this, when we meet. 

Shortly after the opening of Congress in December, Cole delivered 
a speech in opposition to Senator Edwards’ resolution proposing to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay all government bonded 
indebtedness, both principal and interest, in gold coin. Gold was at a 
forty per cent premium over the paper currency of the day, which was 
used for the payment of government employees and for all business 
transactions throughout the country. The bill had been brought forth 
under the attractive and popular title, a bill to strengthen public credit. 
To speak against it was to court the criticism of colleagues in the Sen- 
ate and evoke the enmity of the large gold-bond creditor class in the 
Republic whose interests the bill so highly favored. Cole, however, 
argued that the bill would not only greatly increase the government 
indebtedness at this critical time, but that it involved unjust discrim- 
ination in favor of Wall Street against public welfare. His concluding 
remarks were: 

The best rule for all ts to pay regard to the interest of all—the poor as 
well as the rich, to labor as well as to capital, to the unfortunate as well 
as the fortunate. I fear the tendency of much of our legislation ts to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer.... The rich and powerful are always 


vigilant and active; the poor, intent alone upon their own subsistence, 
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are apt to overlook their rights. But the eternal principles of justice can 
never be violated with impunity. While we render unto Cesar the things 
that are Casar’s, the most humble citizen must not be neglected or for- 
gotten. 

Olive Cole, after listening to the debate from the gallery,wrote in 
her diary: Iam glad my husband arrayed himself on the side of justice 
and was not daunted by the opposition cry of “Repudiation.” 

The bill passed and became a law, and Cole’s speech against it put 
yet another weapon in the hands of those whose private interests had 
met with opposition from this fearless public servant. 

Cole’s ability to see things unfailingly in their true dimensions ex- 
tended to practically every question before the Senate. In regard to 
the case of Philip F. Thomas, Senator-Elect from Maryland, whose 
right to a seat was being questioned, Cole said: 

I do not by any means regard Mr. Thomas as having been a faithful 
and hearty sympathizer with the Republic in tts recent struggle. But, Str, 
there is a great danger that such a decision will come back to plague us 
when we least desire to encounter it. Bad precedents are always prece- 
dents for bad men, and that such, in a political sense, abound in this 
country is proved by the events of the last ten years. Should we set an- 
other example that could not endure the test of other and far different 
circumstances from those which surround us at this time, we might well 
expect ut to arise, like the ghost of Banquo, to trouble us hereafter... . In 
fact, Sir, nothing more speedily and more inevitably works the destruction 
of majorities than untenable precedents. No party can long endure them. 

Better even to run some risk of this result than to do an act of injustice 
toward a correct man, as he 1s accorded to be in all the relations of life, 
or better than to martyrize and immortalize a bad one, should he be such 
on fact. 
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Before the close of the spring session,Cole was speaking on the ubiq- 
uitous eight-hour labor law. As a young man of twenty-three, back in 
the forties, he had earnestly discussed with his friends that astounding 
bold move of the Massachusetts working men in petitioning the legis- 
lature for an eleven-hour day. He believed their demands to be hon- 
orable and reasonable ; he argued that a fourteen-hour day was utterly 
unjust; but his friends who opposed this new-fangled notion had the 
better of the argument, since nothing came of that petition nor of many 
similar ones that followed. When Cole was in the lower house in 1865, 
a commission, the first of its kind in this or any other country, was ap- 
pointed to investigate and report with full data on the labor situation. 
Now in the spring of 1868, the eight-hour day was the day for govern- 
ment employees only. An amendment to include labor everywhere 
was before the Senate. Cole supported the bill, saying: 

There are comparatively few of the people of the world who perform 
manual labor, not enough in proportion to the whole. I have a great ad- 
muration for that king of Prussia who requires each of his sons to learn 
some trade and to follow during his growth some mechanical pursuit. 
If all those able to were to devote some portion of their time to that pur- 
suit, there would be no necessity for people’s working more than three 
hours a day. 

I believe that eight hours’ labor in mechanical pursuits and in all other 
branches of labor is quite sufficient; that the residue of the time not de- 
voted to sleep would well be devoted to the improvement of the mind and 
to the social faculties, and that the American citizens should be enabled 
to devote some portion of their time to the cultivation of the intellect. Our 
Republic stands upon the intelligence of the people ; it has no other foun- 
dation, and unless the people are provided with some protection against 


the requirement now put upon them by exorbitant demands of caprtalrsts, 
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they will not be so well prepared to perform the duties of American cite- 
zenship. I am therefore anxious for the passage of this bill. 

Prior to Cole’s speech, Senator Stewart had also spoken in its favor. 
Senator Conkling had replied facetiously : 

The Senator presents the view of the statistics of mortality. I feel a little 
alarmed for myself and for a good many others around me. I beg to in- 
quire of the Senator whether the bill cannot be amended in some way to 
embrace the members of the Senate and put them on an eight-hour allow- 
ance, which I hope will prolong their lives; because uf it is true that ten 
hours’ labor tends to abbreviate a person’s existence, I should prepare 
myself to bid farewell to all the gentlemen I see around me. 

Senator Stewart answered: 

Ido not think that is materval, because from the indication in the Sen- 
ator’s state and others, there 1s a greater supply of material for Senators 
than for laborers, and by working up gentlemen here, we can reduce the 
supply to fit the demand. The supply of Senators far exceeds tt. 

During the spring session the matter of paramount importance to 
Congress and the country at large was the trial of President Johnson, 
charged with hagh crimes and misdemeanors tn office. The day on which 
Johnson had assumed the Presidency, a Washington newspaper pub- 
lished this item: 

Those who delight in unraveling mysteries may find interesting the 
following prediction from the Kinderhook Almanac of 1847: 


When the country ts ruled by a tailor bold, 
A beggar shall stitch with a thimble of gold, 
And the water shall furnish, instead of the land, 


Three millions of men with their first in command. 


Now, three years later, upon the launching of impeachment pro- 
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ceedings by the House of Representatives,a waggish correspondent 
suggested the lines might refer to an escort up Salt River for the tailor 
who had cooked his goose. 

Immediately before the opening of the impeachment trial a special 
Senate committee reported upon the issuance of admission tickets to 
Senators, Justices and foreign diplomats. Cole rose to urge the desira- 
bility of including the general public. 

Of course but a small portion of the public can be accommodated ; but, 
for the look of the thing, I think some portion of the galleries, no matter 
how small, should be left open absolutely, even to be scrambled for. 

He spoke thus of the closing days of the three-months trial and of 
his own vote: 

The President labored under great excitement during the trial, as did 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Seward. 

After a full and patient hearing of the able counsel for the accused, 
and after the managers on the part of the House, equally able, had been 
heard, the roll was called and each Senator, as his name was announced, 
arose and gave his conclusion, “guilty” or “not guilty.” Thirty-five an- 
swered “guilty” and nineteen “not guilty,” one only wanting to make 
the necessary two-thirds for conviction. ... Six Republicans went with 
the Democrats for acquittal. I voted with the majority to sustain the ac- 
cusation. Though among the radicals of my party, I so decided with no 
pleasure. 

It was a common belief with members of Congress that the impeach- 
ment, though unsuccessful in removing the President from his exalted 
place, was not altogether ineffectual for good, since it resulted in a ces- 
sation of Johnson’s assaults on Congress and forestalled any further at- 
tempt to evade the Tenure of Office Law. 

The July session of the Senate witnessed full verification of Cole’s 
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prediction to Judge Burke concerning the ways of monopolies and 
their tools. 

The Big Four, having determined that Goat Island in the harbor of 
San Francisco would make a highly desirable traffic terminus for 
their railway system, set about to secure the necessary legislation. 
This seemed simple enough at first. The island was a military reser- 
vation. Its transfer to the Central Pacific Company would be merely 
a matter of formal request to Congress and the formal consent of that 
body. The Western Pacific Railroad bill was drafted and, with the sup- 
port of the California delegation and a powerful lobby, passed the 
lower house with little opposition. 

In the Senate Cole supported the bill, with reservations. His exact 
geographic knowledge of the situation had convinced him that at least 
a part of Goat Island should be retained as a military defense for the 
harbor of San Francisco. Another serious question was that of the ef- 
fect which the construction of a causeway between the mainland and 
the island would have upon navigation in the harbor. 

With the bill already safely past the lower house,with the invincible 
Mr. Huntington in Washington, and the railroad lobby more power- 
ful than ever, Cole searched grimly among his colleagues for a man 
uncommitted to the bill, open to consideration of the whole matter 
on its merits, and fearless of opposition from the floor. He found two 
such men: Oliver P. Morton of Indiana and William P. Fessenden of 
Maine. Then came an event somewhat disquieting to the framers and 
supporters of the bill. Government engineers were sent to the Coast to 
make a thorough investigation and survey of the Goat Island situation. 

The next time the bill was up for discussion, its demands were mod- 
estly veiled in an adroitly worded amendment. It asked that the island 


be ceded with the negative condition: 
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Except so much as may within one year of this time be designated by 
the General of the Army of the United States, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, as being required in time of peace for military purposes. 

The sails were all set with a favoring wind, when a sudden squall 
struck from the southwest. Cole offered an amendment to the amend- 
ed bill, in effect that all privileges allowed the railroad company must 
be subject to the full investigation of not only the Secretary of War, 
but the Chief of Engineers and the General of the Army. He said: 

The amendment I propose is in view of the fact that the Chief of En- 
gineers has made a report in reference to this subject, which has been 
printed and is on the tables of the Senators. His report is to the effect that 
the island 1s needed for the defense of the city and harbor of San Francisco. 

This speech shocked the sensibilities of Senator Nye: 

I think the amendment offered by the honorable Senator from Califor- 
nia is a slight and indignity offered to the superior officers. Of course 
when this permission is obtained from the General of the Army, they 
will consult their proper subaltern officers. ... I hope the honorable Sen- 
ator will not embarrass this bill by urging the amendment. The Senate 
will bear in mind that no title is granted. It is a simple easement by con- 
sent of the War Department and the Commanding General to use no more 
of the island, but as much of tt as they will allow. The company must in- 
cur a very large outlay which will increase the value of the island. Let 
the Senators remember that if the island ts worth millions now, as is said, 
its value will be quadrupled when the company have expended one to 
two millions to put it in condition for their use. I hope the Senate will 
now let us vote on the question. 

Mr. Morrill ( President pro tem): 

The question is on the amendment of the Senator from California(Mr. 
Cole) to the amendment of the committee. 
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Senator Morton then obtained the floor: 

I hope, Mr. President, the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
California will be adopted. It is certainly no disrespect to the General 
of the Army, to require the opinion of the Chief of Engineers. It may be 
another difficulty, however, in the way of the Pacific Central Railroad 
Company’s seizing this island, and it seems that every obstacle placed in 
the way of the railroad company’s taking possession of this island 1s to 
be objected to. I have no wish whatever in this matter except that I am 
opposed to the folly of giving away the most valuable property belonging 
to the United States to the railroad companies. 

Mr. President, I have occasion to admire the adroitness with which 
thas bill 2s drawn. It gives the company the use of this whole island ex- 
cept upon a certain negative condition, and what is that? 

It 1s admittedly put in the negative, that whatever is necessary in tume 
of peace for military purposes ts reserved. That ts very little. All the rest 
they are at liberty to cut wp and improve in any way that meets their ap- 
probation. 

When war threatens and you propose to take possession of the rest of 
the island, you find it covered with railroad tracks, machine shops and 
other valuable equipment, and they will say, “You must not disturb these 
things. Thas vs the terminus of the great Pacific Railroad. The govern- 
ment must look somewhere else to find a point of defense. . . .”’ 

We are giving away the island in aid of a corporation that now has 
as much land as will make three or four such states as Indiana. We are 
never done giving. There ought to be a limit to this policy... . 

I think the amendment of the Senator from California should be a- 
dopted. Let us have the opinion of the Chief of Engineers as well as that 
of the General of the Army, as it is peculiarly within his province and 
not that of the General of the Army to examine and report as to how much 
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covered up in this—and I know I am giving offense to certain colleagues 
in saying wt— 

Mr.Conness: I should think so. 

Mr. Morton: It does not make any difference in the matter of duty. 
I declare this reservation a mere humbug. 

Then followed a general discussion, lengthy and acrimonious. At 
every possible opening, the voice of Mr. Nye intoned, like a Greek 
chorus, I hope we shall be allowed to vote on this bill, and finally Mr. 
Conkling begged that a vote be taken, as thes bill has been taken up 
and laid down until everybody ts tired of tt. The President pro tem again 
stated: ; 

The question is on the amendment of the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cole) to the amendment of the Committee on the Pacific Railroad to the 
Bill No. 159, relating to the Western Pacific Railroad. 

At Morton’s insistence, the Senate struck out the conclusion of the 
amendment, which provided for payment by the government for all 
damages to railroad property in event of the requirement of the whole 
island in time of war. | 

Mr. Harlan of Iowa, scenting victory in the breeze, took ten of the 
twenty minutes allotted for final discussion to enlarge upon the ad- 
vantages the general public would derive from the one hundred miles 
of reduction in the length of the route, with the resultant diminished 
freight and passenger rates, involved in the terminus plans: 

There is not a single fact stated by the Senator from Indiana(Mr. Mor- 
ton), as it seems to me, that ought to weigh a feather against these great 
public reasons. 

Mr. Cole then interposed: J feel tt obligatory upon me to correct the 


statements of the Senator from Iowa. 
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He says that this will shorten the distance to reach deep water at San 


Francisco one hundred miles. This is certainly an egregious error. It will 
shorten the distance a mile or two and no more. 

Mr. Harlan answered patiently that he was judging by the maps of 
the Department of the Interior, verified by the Senator’s colleague, 
Mr.Conness; and he repeated his arguments as to the advantages of 
the receiving and direct reshipping of freight from the proposed ter- 
minus of the road at deep water. 

Mr. Cole, also patient, but firm, replied: 

There is certainly nothing in the way of building the road to the shore 
of the mainland and out into deep water opposite San Francisco in case 
they stop there rather than go to this island. However, I am quite will- 
ing this company shall have their depot and place of transportation upon 
the island of Yerba Buena (Goat Island ); but the statements made in 
reference to the great advantage tt will be to the Pacific Railroad cannot 
be sustained by the facts, as anyone can see who will look at the maps of 
the country. Unquestionably a Pacific Railroad will be built, and the 
company will build this line down to the city of Oakland, which ts oppo- 
site San Francisco, and out into the bay and perhaps upon this island ; 
and Iam quite willing that they shall, provided tt does not interfere with 
the harbor and city of San Francisco. 

Mr. Fessenden now caught his cue and demanded the engineers’ 
report. Upon the earnest assurance of Mr. Conness that it was very 
long, he replied: 

I will not call for at, but one thing has struck me with a great deal of 
force and Ishould like some gentleman to explain it. The engineers make 
it as one of their conclusions that the construction of causeways and 
bridges will seriously affect navigation by increasing the force of the 
current. 
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Mr. Conness interrupted : I¢ does n’t affect the amendment. 

Mr. Fessenden continued: I know tt does n’t affect the amendment, 
but rt does affect the main bill. 

Mr. Morton, waiting for this, interposed: 

It ts somewhat remarkable that the only information which the Senate 
has on this subject 1s a report of the engineers of the War Department, 
who have reported against the measure, and this bill is to be forced 
through here in the face of that report. It 1s objected that the report ts 
too long to be read; but the Senate ts called upon to vote away this island 
an the face of an uncontradicted report made by a board of engineers. 
That ts all there ts to tt. 

Mr. Conness declared piously that we have the deepest interest in 
preserving that harbor. Why, Scr, of an obstruction should be made there 
injurious to the harbor, it would be removed at once! 

Mr. Cole replied: 

In the report of the board of engineers which has been submitted in 
connection with this bill, a careful and scientific calculation has been 
made to determine the effect which rt would have upon the harbor of San 
Francisco proper, uf the channel between the island and the eastern shore 
of the bay were to be closed by a solid causeway. This calculation shows 
that the currents in front of the city where vessels lie at anchor would 
be very much increased. 

Those of us who reside there know that those currents are now so great 
as to make it exceedingly difficult for the vessels to reach the wharves; so 
that if this tide were to be increased materially by turning the current 
now east of the island into the narrower deeper channel in front of the 
city, it would unquestionably work very great damage to the city of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Fessenden then offered the carefully prearranged proviso, that 
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no work shall be constructed by the said company between the mainland 
and said island which will in the judgment of the War Department in- 
juriously affect navigation in the harbor. 

This being finally conceded, Cole withdrew his amendment, and 
when general acrimonious discussion subsided, he moved further to 
amend the bill by a provision protecting the property rights and 
claims of the residents then living on the island. 

The question was called for, the vote taken, and the bill passed with 
twenty-eight yeas victorious over eight nays. Cornelius Cole related 
the matter to Olive Cole, laconically summarizing the issue by the 


one word, Alabama (here we rest). 
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[XIV.] Ulysses 8. Grant, from a photograph presented by him to Cornelius Cole. 


CHAPTER XII 


Che partisan is seldont looking for the right 


Wut for some ground on twhich the truth to fight. 


From Ideals in Verse. 


President Grant and Santo Domingo 


ARLY autumn found Senator Cole in San Francisco on a short 
vacation trip. The Alta California of September 1 reported the 
success of an altogether impromptu affair staged in honor of 

the Senator: 

SERENADE TO SENATOR COLE. The great Invincibles turned 
out last evening in strong force, dressed in their unique costume, carry- 
ing flags and Chinese lanterns, and preceded by a fine military band, 
marched to the Lick House to serenade Senator Cole. 

However, the honorable Senator was so ill from a severe cold that he 
could with difficulty make himself heard at all, and his speech, which 
was quite brief, was confined to a return of has thanks to his friends for 
their warm reception, an assurance that all was going well in the polit- 
ical contest for the election of General Grant, a few brief words of ex- 
hortation to the Republicans of the Pacific states to stand firm and do 
their duty manfully in the contest, and a request to be excused on account 


of his indisposition from making a lengthy address at that time. 
[175] 
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Cole returned to Washington for the opening of Congress in De- 


cember, and there he presented two bills of vital importance to the 
newly acquired northern lands of the United States. The first provided 
for a territorial government for the Alaskan regions; the second was 
a bill to prevent the extermination of fur-bearing animals in Alaska, 
and to protect the inhabitants thereof. His speech recommended uni- 
form rules which would allow no special privileges to any one trading 
company. This was the last of Cole’s senatorial activities engaged in 
under the Johnson régime. £, 

General Grant, the conqueror of the rebellion, had been elected 
President in November with a majority of a million and a half votes. 
Cole wrote to Judge Burke in December: 

We have just had a very distinguished visitor. General Grant has 
been in and spent an hour or two. He lives just over the way, has just 
returned from the West, and we feel quite flattered that he should come 
in and spend the first evening here. 

I see there is going to be a great scramble for offices in California, and 
of course I shall be much embarrassed and have to assume more respon- — 
sibility than will be good for me. 

Grant will set his face against any more railroad grants of bonds, you 
can depend upon thas. I was sorry to hear it, but it can’t be helped. 

I have said nothing to Grant about the Cabinet yet, but have set the 
matter in motion. I don’t think Conness will go in. I know full well I 
could, but would far rather stay where I am. We may or may not have 
a member from the Pacific. 

General Grant sailed to his inauguration upon a sea of popular sen- 
timent. He was endeared to the North by his masterful conduct of the 
war. He had the respect of the South for his many deeds of kindness 


toward the reconstructed citizens, notably his insistence that all of- 
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ficers of the Confederate army should be allowed their liberty under 
the Appomattox parole upon giving the required bond. On the day 
of his inauguration, March 4, 1869, the North rang with the famous 
campaign song: 

So, boys, a final bumper 

While we all in chorus chant, 

For next President we nominate 


Our own Ulysses Grant. 


And tf asked what state he hails from, 
This our sole reply shall be 

From near Appomattox Court House, 
And tts famous apple tree. 


For ’t was there to our Ulysses 
That Lee gave up the fight. 

Now boys to Grant for President, 
And God defend the right! 


On the same day in the Southern papers appeared the prayer written 
by the Rev. Mr. Rankin, an influential Southern clergyman, which 
widely influenced the sentiment in the Old South: 


Where once the invader made his soldier bed 
And heard his mettled war-horse neigh, 

With one consent we met at noon to pray 

For him that hour become the nation’s head. 
Without we heard the frowning cannons dread, 
Red-lipped with speech, as on the battlefield ; 
Within, the people prayed that God would shield 
Their chosen chief and on him Wisdom shed. 
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And when far off the solemn oath he savd, 
Placing his right hand on the sacred book, 
That he would keep the mighty trust he took, 
The trust for which so many hearts still bled, 
We to our toil returned, well satisfied 

That God would be his and the nation’s guide. 


The increasing good faith of the reconstructed South was distinctly 
noticeable at the opening session of Congress. Statesmen who had 
borne arms in behalf of the South occupied twenty-two seats in the 
Senate and fifty-three in the House. 

Among the numerous measures brought to the attention of Congress 
at this time by Senator Cole and successfully shaped and directed by 
him, were several of great moment to the West and to California. 

He introduced a joint resolution making San Diego a port of de- 
livery: 

San Diego is at present visited each month by approximately four 
steamers and fifteen sailing vessels. It is near the border of our state, 
and in order to make a cargo there, vt ts necessary to send all the way to 
San Francisco, a distance of five hundred miles, which results in a delay 
of two or three weeks. 

It is so near the Mexican border that much smuggling ts carried on in 
that vicinity. think the public interest demands the passage of this joint 
resolution, and I don’t see that there can be any argument in regard to tt. 

Cole also introduced a bill granting lands to aid in the construction 
of the Oroville and Virginia City (California) Railroad; a bill granting 
lands to the Santa Barbara branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad; 
and one aiding the construction of a railroad and telegraph line to the 
Colorado River for the Central Pacific Railroad in Nevada. He op- 
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pending the torpid action of investigation committees, which would 
delay the program of the road’s construction. Also, Cole secured the 
right of way and alternate sections of land to aid in the building of a 
canal for irrigation and navigation in California. 

At the close of the session Cole accepted an invitation from the 
President to join a party making a semi-official visit to Santo Domingo. 

During and after the war, the desirability of a naval station in the 
West Indies had been a matter of earnest discussion in Washington. 
The possibility of the annexation of the island of Santo Domingo was 
suggested to President Grant by Judge J. P. O’Sullivan, and a trip was 
planned to investigate and report upon conditions there. The New 
York Tribune thus referred to the matter: 

Senator Cole, General Babcock and Judge O'Sullivan have gone to San 
Domingo with what we might term a commission of good nature which 
permits them to see all they can and converse with whomsoever they 
please, but not to make bargains with the United States. 

President Baez doubtless has a plan which in the necessity of his case 
he has been tempted to submit to these excellent gentlemen, and they have 
left him perhaps with a semi-official message. But the tenor of our ad- 
vice from Washington hardly warrants the belief that San Domingo ts 
even now, so to speak, cut and dried for annexation; or indeed that the 
sensations about instant annexation of the island have any substantial 
warrant. 

The commission having reported in favor of annexation, the mat- 
ter was widely discussed throughout the press of the country and all 
looked well for the project upon the opening of Congress in January. 

The situation was reported by the Washington Journal of Commerce: 

There is an evident feeling in the Senate in favor of ratifying the treaty 
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for the purchase of the island. . .. This treaty proposed that the United 
States shall pay $1,500,000, with which sum President Baez intends to 
settle all claims against Dominica. A contingent article of the treaty 
pledges public lands not specially ceded to the United States to the pay- 
ment of all the public debt remaining after the payment by the United 
States made under the treaty. This payment of the debt is to be applied 
through a commission to be appointed by the present Dominican govern- 
Mente As 

In the meanwhile scandalous rumor was busy with the names of all 
those closely concerned with the question of annexation, including 
that of the President himself. Scurrilous squibs and anonymous let- 
ters of inquiry appeared through the press of the country, respecting 
the motives of the men composing the commission. 

These commissioners were referred to as having been influenced 
by the heads of certain New York trading companies and as having 
shared in the profits of certain deals recently put over by them in the 
islands. 

Public opinion was largely influenced by the attitude of Charles 
Sumner, Secretary of the Foreign Relations Committee. Sumner had 
frequently clashed with Grant and now, in declaring himself opposed 
to annexation, indulged in expression of personal animosity toward 
the President. Sumner’s attitude is thus referred to by Senator Stewart 
in his Reminiscences : 

Charles Sumner was a spectacular character. ... His egotism was such 
as to make ut impossible for him to admit that he had an equal in either 
house of Congress. There was only one man in Washington who under- 
stood him and knew how to manage him, and that was President Lin- 
coln, who seemed to know everything. 

General Grant did not know the character of Sumner. He judged of 
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on Foreign Relations. When there was an opportunity to acquire the is- 
land of San Domingo, he left the White House and called on Mr. Sumner 
at his residence, a most unusual thing for a President to do. He laid be- 
fore Mr. Sumner all the facts he had in his possession with regard to the 
feasibility of annexing San Domingo. 

President Grant informed his Cabinet that Mr. Sumner, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, was heartily in favor of the ac- 
quisition of San Domingo and advised President Grant to make a treaty 

for that purpose. President Grant and his Secretary of State, Hamilton 
Fish, made a treaty for the acquisition of San Domingo, and sent it to 
the Senate for ratification. 

Mr. Sumner opposed tt most bitterly and denounced it in unmeasured 
terms. When Senators called his attention to the fact that he advised the 
President to make it, he denied that he had given any such advice. He 
was plred with questions from many Senators, calling has attention to the 
exact language which he used as reported by President Grant. When 
asked uf he did not say to President Grant that the treaty met his cordial 
approbation, he dodged and said that he told the President that anything 
that he was disposed to do would receive cordial consideration from him, 
but that that was only intended to be respectful to the President. No fair- 
minded man doubted that President Grant told the truth and that Sum- 
ner did not. 

As articles attacking the President and commissioners continued to 
appear in the press, Grant now asked Congress to send a commission 
to Santo Domingo to investigate thoroughly all acts and promises of 
the first. The three men heading this expedition, President White of 
Cornell University, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe of Boston, and Freder- 


ick Douglass, were accompanied by others whose object was to ferret 
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out whatever might be found questionable in the affair now popularly 
termed the Santo Domingo job. 

These men made a searching and thorough investigation of all ac- 
cusations made against the commissioners. They held interviews with 
all those in Santo Domingo who had been reported as having had 
dealings, either of a political or commercial nature, with them. 

The results of this investigation were embodied in a report which 
completely exonerated President Grant and the commissioners from 
any suspicion of questionable dealing. -. 

The report verified Cole’s contention held from the beginning of 
the controversy, that the motive for denunciation of the Santo Do- 
mingo project was political and personal, the public welfare in the 
matter being entirely overlooked. 

Cole continued to work earnestly for the project, which he felt to 
be of inestimable benefit to the country, from both an economic and 
a military standpoint. 

In the fall, on his return from Santo Domingo, Cole received dis- 
quieting reports from Lucian Curtis, Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue at San Francisco. These concerned the flagrant violation of 
internal revenue laws by Eastern shippers of distilled liquors billed 
to the port of San Francisco. 

Among the most vital sources of government revenue at this time 
was the tax on whiskey. The original tax of two dollars a gallon had 
proved too burdensome to the distillers and had resulted in notorious 
evasions. As a remedy, Congress had lowered the duty to one dollar 
and then to fifty cents; but the distillers and middlemen continued 
to fight the charge by the practical method of eluding payment. The 
great revenue losses sustained by the government through the gigantic 


frauds practiced during the Johnson administration now threatened 
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to continue under the Grant régime. The ingenious and successful 
scheme of the Ohio and Kentucky distillers was to ship to a distant 
port perfected high-proof whiskey marked with revenue stamps of 
proper denomination to cover a low-quality product. As a result of 
this fraud, thousands of barrels of the Eastern whiskey were sold in 
San Francisco at rates lower than the California distillers’ cost of man- 
ufacture, plus taxes. Enormous quantities, under this plan of evasion, 
were transported to the Pacific Coast, there to be handled by accom- 
plices upon release by the Collector. In August (1869 ), twenty-five 
hundred barrels of liquor, fraudulently stamped, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco via Cape Horn. 

The acting Internal Revenue Collector became suspicious and wired 
to the Department at Washington for instructions. He was ordered to 
have the shipment analyzed by a government chemist, and if found to 
be fraudulently stamped, it should be refused release. Investigation 
showed the shipment to be largely high-proof Kentucky Bourbon. It 
was not so stamped, norhad awhiskey tax been paid thereon. Curtis re- 
ported to Columbus Delano, the Internal Revenue Commissioner at 
Washington, and was told to delay further action pending instructions. 

The shippers, influential Ohio and Kentucky politicians, upon learn- 
ing of the seizure, hurried to Washington, relying upon their mediation 
with Commissioner Delano, himself an Ohioan, to effect the release. 
Their first move was to claim that Collector Curtis was himself in the 
employ of a California whiskey ring, organized to fight the growing 
popularity of superior Eastern whiskeys and brandies on the Coast. 
They asked that the Deputy Collector be removed, and a successor 
to the deceased Collector Rawlins be appointed at once. President 
Grant requested Cole to designate a successor, and Cole named for 


consideration three well-known San Francisco men. 
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Meanwhile Commissioner Delano had sent his brother-in-law, Gen- 
eral Cowan, and George Fulton to San Francisco to investigate condi- 
tions. Their report stated the shipment to be, a small portion except- 
ed, high wines, and their tests sufficient to establish the shipment as 
properly stamped. They recommended its immediate release, and 
further reported each of the three men suggested by Cole to be un- 
trustworthy. Cole called upon Delano and after a heated interview 
left three more names of California men for consideration. A few days 
later he learned that his recommendations had again been ignored 
and that George Oulton, sponsored by Cowan and Fulton, had been 
nominated for Collector of the San Francisco port. 

The press of the country now took up the matter, declaring that 
the complications involved gave it an importance greater than that of 
any question yet developed under the excise laws. Mr. Curtis’ letter to 
the San Francisco Bulletin, defending his position, was widely copied: 

I have no interest in any distillery property, and only desire to protect 
them to the extent contemplated by the law. I am not acquainted with a 
single commercial reporter, and therefore can have had nothing to do 
with suppressing reports of the price of whiskey. 

Mr. Fulton’s visit here, I allege, is simply to furnish a pretext for re- 
leasing this whiskey. Its release was determined on before he left Wash- 
ington. ... I should not have opposed the release of the whiskey, if the 
whaskey ring had not felt vt necessary to crush me, the more effectually 
to open this market to them; but being put on the defensive, I do not pro- 
pose to shirk the responsibility. 

At this juncture Commissioner Delano, resenting certain implica- 
tions of the press, determined to exercise his prerogative. He ordered 
the release of the entire seized shipment, but before the order could 


be prepared, Cole again protested the discharge. He declared his con- 
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viction that a fair presumption of fraud had been established and that 
his duty as a representative of the grain products and distillery inter- 
ests of the people of California required him to object to a hasty de- 
cision in this matter. The Commissioner countered by referring his 
own action to the Secretary of the Treasury for approval. Judge Rich- 
ardson (Assistant Secretary), instructed with the examination of the 
case, reported in favor of sustaining the Commissioner. The long- 
hoped-for release was now within reach. 

At this crisis Cole again protested, this time from the floor of the 
Senate. He offered the joint resolution: 

That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be instructed not to release 
said spirits, but to leave the same in the custody of the proper officers, that 
it may be determined by the judgment of the United States Courts whether 
the same was properly seized for violation of the revenue laws. 

The ring set up a hue and cry against this action as an unwarranted 
reflection on the character of Commissioner Delano. They condemned 
Cole’s resolution as an attempt to make the Senate a court room for 
the decision of whiskey cases. The resolution was postponed, leaving 
Cole and his supporters to hope that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would yet permit the courts to decide the case, and the whiskey ring 
and its allies hopeful of triumph both in Congress and with the gov- 
ernment. 

Cole saw himself heralded in the press as a protector and defender of 
California—and as a meddlesome obstructionist. Contributing to the 
plausibility of these claims, Cole’s next move was to introduce into 
Congress a resolution to raise the tax on spirits to one dollar per gal- 
lon,and to have this duty levied and collected on the running capacity 
of the stills. The stamping nuisance, with its resultant complications 


and inducement to fraud,would thus be eliminated,while the cost to 
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dealers would not be increased, since the tax and the stamping even 
then amounted to approximately one dollar per gallon. A San Fran- 
cisco newspaper thus referred to the matter: 

The recent modification in reference to the tax on grape distilleries was 
accomplished through the persevering efforts of Senator Cole. 

He came to this state and held a consultation with all the collectors in 
this department in reference to needed reforms and amendments of the 
revenue laws and the working instructions under them. Upon has return 
to Washington, he urgently demanded the modifications recently issued. 
Recent letters from Washington warrant the assertion that to Mr. Cole 
alone are the viniculturists indebted for the much-needed reforms now 
inaugurated. While we condemn Mr. Delano for has past course which 
has entailed great losses on our people as well as the government, let us 
award to Mr. Cole the credit and grateful thanks he so richly deserves. 

Cole saw the session close without action on his resolution. His 
vital interest at the opening of Congress in January (1870) lay in the 
fate of this postponed resolution on the whiskey seizure matter. 

On January 14, he moved that the joint resolution on the whiskey 
seizures introduced by him in December be taken up for the purpose 
of reference, and that he be allowed to speak uponit. The motion being 
agreed to, Cole reviewed at length the whole situation. The resultant 
debate was characterized by the press as the most unusual ever staged 
on the floor of the Senate. The San Francisco Chronicle reported: 

SENATOR COLE ON THE WAR PATH. He sails into the whiskey 
ring and demolishes its segments. 

Mr. Cole has deliberated over the impositions that have been practiced 
upon him during the past year, and yesterday proceeded to handle Mr. 
Delano and his Ohioans after removing his diplomatic gloves. 


He said: The quantity seczed was some thousands of barrels worth to- 
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ward a quarter of a million dollars, and as might have been expected, so 
large an interest called for most strenuous exertions to obtain its release. 

“The faithful and resolute officers making the seizure came in for an 
ample share of abuse from the owners of the liquor and their agents. 
When all these means failed, as they always fail when practiced upon 
conscientious officials, the graceless business of breaking down and re- 
moving those officers was vigorously entered upon. 

“The supervisor of the Pacific Coast, a competent officer, was invited 
to resign, and the supervisor from the District of Columbia,a Mr. Fulton, 
accompanied by a General Cowan from Ohio, to act as his clerk or aid, 
were sent out to California for the ostensible purpose of investigating 
enternal revenue matters there. The sequel shows how faithfully they 
performed their work, and possibly what the real object of their mission 
was. It should be remarked in passing that those gentlemen had been 
in California but a short time when General Cowan, though an entire 
stranger, was nominated and appointed supervisor for that state; so that 
we were favored at once with two officers of the same grade, both exotics, 
the one from Washington but formerly Ohio, and the other from Wash- 
ington or Ohto, as is most convenient, both good men and true, no doubt; 
true to the interests of Washington and Ohio, if not of California. These 
things occurred less than two months ago, but excited not much attention 
until what appeared to be sinister purposes began to be developed in the 
transaction.” 

In reply to the rumors that a few weeks after the arrival of Messrs. 
Cowan and Fulton in California there would be rich developments 
showing that the local officers were seizing liquor promiscuously in 
order to protect local distillers, Cole countered : 

That sounds well at least. It is positively good. It ts in the highest 
degree patriotic. It is the duty of every officer of the government and of 
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every citizen to bring to light, expose and punish frauds upon the revenue, 
and I freely promise the Commissioner my support in all such exertions ; 
and that 1s my task at present. 

Should it turn out, however, that the frauds were not in that region, 
California, but in the region of Cincinnati, Louisville, New York and 
other places on this side of the continent, it may be some relvef, but rt will 
be no gratification to my constituency. They are not a people to rejoice in 
the calamity of anybody. While they love justice, they do not exult over 
the misfortunes or misconduct of their fellow men. The few weeks have 
now past and we are having some rich developments, but not so much 
affecting the officers and people of San Francisco as the officers and peo- 
ple close at home. The statement that there was a plan to drive out and 
keep out Eastern whiskey is equally groundless. The plan is to compel 
Eastern whiskey to pay the just exactions of the government as the whis- 
key manufactured in California is compelled to do, nothing more. 

After prolonged and bitter debate, the vote was taken, but the reso- 
lution was again postponed. The power of the whiskey lobby was 
well shown when even Mr. Cole’s colleague, Eugene Casserly, said: 

I shall vote for the motion to postpone, not because I am against the 
California interests, but because I do not believe that any just or proper 
interest in California is concerned in doing a great wrong in a matter 
of this sort. I shall so vote because I have confidence in the high character 
of the two respectable business firms in San Francisco who-represent this 
whiskey, and for the further reason that I have no doubt about the facts; 
and if I had, I should question the competency of the Senate to come to a 
just conclusion about the matter which has foiled the Department which 
as entrusted by law with that very subject. 

The resolution was postponed for the second time. Cole afterward 
thus referred to the debate: 
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It was umpossible fully to discuss a matter of this nature without using 
plain terms, and in hewing I doubtless patd little attention to where the 
chips might fall. None of the Senators took issue with me on the facts, but 
several of the older ones were not slow to protest against imputations,real 
or unaginary, touching their constituents. Mr. Sherman sprang to the 
rescue of his Ohio constituents ; Justin S. Morrill was much concerned 
about the integrity in office of his old friend the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Columbus Delano,with whom he had served in the other house; 
and Hamlin was equally anxious about the attitude of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the case. 

Two weeks later Cole made one last effort in behalf of his resolu- 
tion. In reply to Senator Hamlin’s motion for indefinite postpone- 
ment, he said: 

I shall not delay the vote upon this resolution any length of tume. Ishall 
regard an indefinite postponement as an invitation of the Senate to the 
officers having tts subject in charge, to dispose of the case otherwise than 
by submission to the courts of the United States. Such interpretation will 
be the just one to bé inferred from such a vote on the part of the Senate. 
It will also be an indicator of the strength of the whiskey power in thas 
government. It will be a virtual concession of a controlling power in 
this government. It will be a declaration that Alcohol is King; that it 
can control the officers of this government. . . . 

It has. in many other instances prevailed, and uf it prevails now when 
the question is brought to a farr and square test, it will be a declaration 
equal to this: that the course that has been provided by the internal rev- 
enue law for the purpose of testing frauds arising out of whiskey shall 
bea nullity. ... 

If this case is dismissed now, tt will be an invitation, a direct instruc- 


tion to the officers to dismiss all cases when the parties can by ex parte 
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affidavits present what seems to them a plausible reason on their side of 
the case. 

It must have this interpretation. It can receive no other, and I hope for 
this reason the resolution will be referred to a commuttee for investigation. 

Hamlin replied with the earnest assurance that such action would 
be a rebuke to Commissioner Delano and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the proper officers by law to conduct the investigation. 

The vote was taken, and Cole was defeated by its result of twenty 
to fifteen. A Washington correspondent reported this encounter to 
the Sacramento Union: 

Cole’s joint resolution, aiming to keep the 4000 barrels of unlawfully 
seized whiskey in court until the owners bleed, pops up and down in the 
Senate like a Jack-in-the-box. Hamlin took off the lid this morning and 
up it jumped as before, on his motion to indefinitely postpone. 

Cole made another speech pertinaciously traveling over the ground of 
has former one and repeating that he still believed Cowan and Fulton 
to be whiskey emassaries notwithstanding the indignant denials made on 
that floor by Senators who had vouched for the characters of those two 
gentlemen! 

But he seems to have hauled in his horns as to Delano, having no doubt 
reached the conclusion that he might quite as effectually butt down a 
brick wall with his senatorial head as to assail the Commissioner with 
has senatorial tongue. ... I will not burden your columns with more, but 
will semply say that discussion was stopped by Jack’s being pressed down 
again into the box and laid aside for a time. 

Later, in referring to the settlement of the whiskey ring controversy, 
Cole remarked: 

After some delay the appointment of a Collector for the San Francisco 
district was made without my recommendation, a man of previous good 
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reputation, George Oulton. Serving for a time, he resigned and entered 
upon a business entirely new to him, that of distilling whishey. The ship- 
ment of 2500 barrels of understamped product was released, and the 
whiskey ring through political influence triumphed. As already stated, 
I was discomfited. 

Not long after Cole’s discomfiture at the hands of Mr. Delano, this 
article appeared in the Alta California: 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the President have both signified 
their desire that the infamous system of collecting the federal revenues 
should be done away with, and a resolution has been introduced into 
Congress for information in relation to the amount disbursed for more- 
tres to informers. In both the Custom House and Internal Revenue De- 
partment, the oppression is becoming so intolerable as to arouse a storm 
of indignation against the Commissioner of Internal Revenue whose 
decisions seem really to be based on the philosophy of Dogberry, and so 
preposterous were they that the House of Representatives by unanimous 
resolution set them aside. 

Particularly in regard to Mr. Delano’s double taxation of homestead 
property, a grave Philadelphia newspaper remarked: 

Some hope has been entertained during the last week that the most stu- 
pendous ass in office, the Hon. Columbus Delano, would be sent back to 
munch his native thistles in Ohvo. The conduct of this man has been so 
absurd and arbitrary that he 1s making himself not only absurd, but in- 
famous. 

Cole noted this item, and with a smile voiced to Olive Cole the 
aphorism : 

Make no concessions that will be unjust ; 
Seek to be right and in the future trust. 
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[ XV.] Cartoon, Aaron Sargent, from the San Francisco Evening Post, 1871. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Ft is not safe to stem the multitude, 


Wut one must do it for the public’s good, 


From Ideals in Verse. 


The Human Fraud 


OLE’S harassments over the whiskey ring interfered in no 
wise with his duties toward his constituents on the Coast. In 
February (1871) he introduced a bill granting the Presidio 

Reservation to the city of San Francisco for the purpose of a public 
park, with the exception of the acreage at Fort Point already in use 
by the government. Then followed his presentation of a bill author- 
izing the establishment of ocean mail steamship service between the 
United States and Australia. 

In March Cole introduced a bill for the relief of General John A. Sut- 
ter. The man, who twenty-two years before had received with princely 
courtesy seven weary and tattered boys, had now lost fortune, lands 
and prestige. Learning of his plight, Cole presented a bill for his re- 
lief. A substantial amount was later awarded to Sutter by the Com- 
mittee of Private Land Claims. ; 

Cole at this time received the decision of the Commissioner of Pat- 


ents upona matter of private business importance to him. It concerned 
[193 ] 
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the interference between the applications of Cornelius Cole and one 
Alfred C. Loud for letters patent for improvements in propelling 
wheels. This controversy, carried on by two claimants each of whom 
believed himself honestly in the right, gave enemies of Cole targets 
for further slings and arrows. The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents, awarding Cole the right of priority as an inventor, did not 
silence the slanderous tongues. 

Pamphlets accusing and abusing public men had flourished as far 
back as Hamilton’s attack on Adams over the election of Washington. 
No law could touch this method of defaming any public servant whose 
courage placed him on the unpopular side of a measure. 

Thus, in the case of Cole, the venom long stored in the poison sacs 
of the enemies without and within the party was now secreted in two 
racy pamphlets —the first entitled, A Human Fraud, U.S. Senator Cor- 
nelius Cole of California. This precious document was anonymously 
signed Many Citizens, and magnanimously unveiled this Senator as a 
warning to those who innocently put faith or confidence in him: 

We might hunt up the musty pages of his earlier history, and perchance 

find a rusty peg or so wpon which to hang an argument of how obscur- 
ity can be brought into the light of day, and when so brought, to change 
places, deeming the light of day obscurity; so doth vaulting ambition 
o’erleap itself. But neither time nor our inclination will permit such a 
research, and therefore we will simply claim Cornelius Cole for our sub- 
ject of review, from that period when the representatives of the people, in 
legislature assembled, disgraced the state of California by inflicting his 
presence upon the Senate of the United States, by electing him to a seat 
in that body. Let us stop for a moment and glance at his career from the 
time he was nominated in caucus for the chamber where the great intel- 


lectual lights of the nation —dead and living —have shone with bril- 
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liancy and glory. Tremblingly he came before the caucus which nomi- 
nated him; confused in his utterances, modest and downcast in his looks; 
fearful yet willing, he stumbled through a few commonplace sentences, 
and so far as that power could make him so, before which he bowed in 
such humble meekness, a very living representative of Uriah Heep, who 
was so very "umble, he was a Senator of the United States. . . . 

A more marketable article of Cole has seldom been in Washington than 

Cornelius ; everyone who has any dealings with him ts loud in proclaim- 
ing that, however valuable he may be in the estimation of those who do 
not know him, he is by no means priceless. We might go on and present 
an array of facts sufficient to occupy the attention of the reader to an in- 
definite perrod, by a recital of Cole’s corrupt practices simply during his 
encumbency as a United States Senator, but we have more sympathy for the 
alls that flesh ts already heir to, in the infliction of his presence at the seat 
of government, to add to them by a further recital of his infamy and knav- 
ashness. He ts a Senator without a party ; a man without an honorable 
impulse ; a legislator wholly legislating for his own personal aggran- 
dizement ; a friend only of circumstances — or, in other words, when a 
friendship can be turned into a sure and pecuniary channel to himself. 
Raised from obscurity, he brings to his place all the aroma of obscurtty; 
Jean Valjean, when he perambulated the sewers of Paris, was no more 
obscure than Cole, but fitter to be a Senator, because he was possessed of 
warm impulses, and was not actuated by the fishlike qualities of Cole. 

But here let us part with our subject of review. Let him float along on 
the tide of his corruption, until public opinion drowns him in his deg- 
radation, or lets him live on, an example to be shunned. 

The second pamphlet purported to be the Opinions of the Press of 
California on Senator Cole. Eight journals were represented, and the 


burden of the judiciously selected and quoted articles represented 
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Cole as not only unpopular at home, but venal and unreliable in the 
Senate, a man whose only aim in office and out was that of personal 
profit. 

The Washington correspondent of the Chicago Tribune thus referred 
to A California Scandal, regarding Senator Cole: 

He has been recently hand-billed —as the gentle Southerner of palmy 
days would express it—by some of his political and personal enemies. It 
seems that Sargent, the sole Representative from California on the Re- 
publican side, Gorham, the Secretary of the Senate, and others are not 
on quite good terms with Mr. Cole. But they are above such low business 
as the distribution of scurrilous pamphlets, which have just been issued 
and distributed at every door in this city. The charges in this pamphlet 
are mainly of a low, scandalous nature, showing spleen, disappointment 
and malignity. The enemies of Cole succeeded a few days ago in beating 
him in the Senate upon the confirmation of Oulton, the new Collector of 
Internal Revenue at San Francisco. 

The press of the West also denounced the puerility of these attacks. 
According to a representative California criticism: 

Both of the pamphlets were evidently issued by one and the same human 
fraud. These documents were freely distributed throughout the Eastern 
states and this coast. They assailed the Senator most shamefully, yet in 
a manner that cannot injure him, but must breed contempt for their au- 
thor.... We condemn such baseness by the strict rule of decency and 
justice. The pamphlets have no acknowledged author, and consequent- 
ly carry no weeght with them. No position in life ts beyond the reach of 
the calummator, whose upas breath ts ever industrious in searching the 
brightest spots to tarnish. It is a sorrowful truth that no sooner is a Cal- 
efornian placed in a position at the national capital, where he may be 


useful to the interests of the state, than combinations are formed by un- 
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character and destroy his influence. He, to some extent, must feel such 
blows, but the state suffers most. Mr. Cole is a servant of the people, and 
his public acts are the property of every man in the state, each and all 
of whom have an undisputed right to comment upon and fairly criticize 
such acts. If the olyect of these pamphlets was to break Mr. Cole down in 
the estimation of his friends, it has proved a signal failure; for it ts very 
evident from the tone of our home press and from Eastern advices, that 
they have made him new friends, and still the more endeared him to those 
they were designed to estrange from him. And tt should be so—which ts 
a most effectual mode of thwarting and driving deeper into the dark the 
cowardly assassin who deals only in the anonymous. We trust this expert- 
ment will teach a lesson to all politiceans who would fight from behind 
masked battertes. 

Representative of another element, the San Francisco Workingman’s 
Journal rose to the Senator’s defense : 

Although Mr. Cole has performed his duties faithfully, intelligently 
and ably, and hasthad more influence with the administration than any 
other Senator that ever went from this coast, he has been viciously at- 
tacked and shamefully traduced by various journals, some of which were 
set on by monopolists and land grabbers, while others were influenced by 
the disappointment of therr petty ambition. It was Mr. Cole’s misfortune 
not to be able to obtain a fat office for every insignificant and impecunt- 
ous journalist, and every ward politician and hanger-on of his party. 
He did not present himself for use by the money kings, land grabbers and 
usurers of San Francisco, and therefore the despicable hounds would 
hunt him down, and foul and blister his reputation with their aboma- 
nable saliva. But these indisputable facts are nevertheless outstanding 
before the people: Mr. Cole 1s a Senator of incorruptible integrity, of un- 
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changeable truth, of whole-hearted devotion to the business of has office, 


and at this moment has more influence in the federal capital than any 
living man on the Pacific Coast. The President and the Cabinet have 
confidence in him; the Senate and the House of Representatives pay at- 
tention to his requests and suggestions touching all that concerns has 
state; and if California wants anything of the federal government, she 
must obtain it through Senator Cole, who has something more important 
to do than to obtain appointments for every idle loafer in his party. 

Cole in his attitude toward these attacks followed the advice and 
example of his mentor, William H. Seward, who maintained that his 
enemies who wanted to think ill of him would believe anything, whether 
denied or not... that any number of people could invent slanders about 
him. ... Time would correct all such wrongs and he preferred to trust to 
that for his vindication. Therefore Cole continued uninterrupted his 
labors in the Senate Chamber. 

The final vote on San Domingo annexation was taken July 1. A note 
of Cole’s, written from his Senate desk, remarked : 

The San Domingo treaty was defeated today by a vote that indicates 
ats perpetual failure. A majority were for it, but far short of the requisite 
two-thirds. Williams takes his defeat for Chief Justice in good part. Iam 
rather sorry for it. We are all anxious for the fifteenth to come, but more 
anxious about business pending in Congress. 

On the fifteenth he wrote : 

We are in executive session and the case of Frelinghuysen for Minister 
to England is up for confirmation. Sumner is a warm friend of Motley 
(recently recalled ) and is defending him in a very able speech. He shows 
his love for Motley, and at the same time has a high regard for Freling- 
huysen, whom you know well. He is a polished and very courtly gentle- 


man and the case ts embarrassing. It seems certain the proposed change 
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2s a blow at Sumner, and is struck on account of Sumner’s opposition to 
the Santo Domingo treaty. I must regard it as a very injudicious step on 
the part of Grant. Sumner will consume all the time that ts left. The 
Senate listens attentively. 

The differences between Grant and Sumner developed a rancor 
which finally led to Sumner’s removal as Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Cole, along with all who had favored annexa- 
tion, was ticketed by the partisan friends of Sumner as having influ- 
enced Grant in this procedure. 


The San Francisco Bulletin copied the following parody on the case: 


WHO KILLED CHARLES SUMNER? 


Who killed Charles Sumner ? 
I, San Domingo. 

I did it, by jingo; 
T killed C. S. 

Who saw him die? 
I, said Jim Nye. 

I saw him die; 


How ’s that for high? 


Who laid him out? 
I, said John Scott. 
I laid Charles out; 
That ’s what ’s the matter. 


Who dug his grave? 
I, Cornelius Cole. 
I dug the hole; 
I planted Charlie! 
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Who nailed the coffin? 


I, Simon Cameron. 
With my little hammer 
I nailed the coffin. 


Who read the prayer? 
I, said Ulysses. 
Let us have peace, 
But not with our Foreign Relations. 


Though the late continuance of the session left Cole little time for 
his annual visit to the Coast, he took the long journey in response to 
the urgent invitation of his constituents. Accompanied by his family, 
he traveled to Sacramento over the Pacific Railroad. 

Scarcely more than a year had passed since the memorable scene 
at Ogden, Utah, when Leland Stanford had driven the gold spike into 
the polished laurel tie, and the two locomotives, No.119 from the east 
and Jupiter from the west, approaching each other across the newly 
completed track, had stood, noses touching, while each received its 
sparkling christening water at the hands of the engineer of the other. 

The trip from New York to Ogden was still so great a novelty that 
the conductor of the westbound train on every trip gave the Associated 
Press at Carlin a list of his passengers. This appeared as a leading item 
in the Coast newspapers. The train consisted of a locomotive, a com- 
bined express and baggage car, a passenger coach partitioned in half, 
and a sleeping car. The guide books, practical Baedekers for the con- 
duct and comfort of the traveling public, embodied these suggestions: 

It is not customary, vt is not polite, it 1s not right or just for a lady to 
occupy one whole seat with her flounces and herself, and another with 
her satchel, parasol, big box, little box, bandbox and bundle. 
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In packing your little lunch basket, avoid tongue, by all means, for it 


will not keep over a day or two, and its fumes in a sleeping car are any- 
thing but like those from Araby the Blest. 

Fee your porter on the sleeping car always—a moderate allowance, 
twenty-five cents per day, for each day’s travel. 

Prejudices against sleeping cars must be conquered at the start. They 
are a necessity of our long American travel. 

Ogden was reached after a five-day journey. Here the passengers 
changed cars, and all baggage and freight were rechecked to be car- 
ried to Sacramento in cars better equipped with brakes to attempt 
the heavy mountain grades. The trip from Ogden to Sacramento was 
made in four days. The train’s arrival at every station was witnessed 
by the entire able-bodied citizenry,who heartily hailed the passengers 
and waved them farewell. 

Cole entertained his family with stories of that far different journey 
twenty-two years before, when, astride his pony and leading a heavily 
laden pack mule, he had followed the buffalo tracks across the plains. 
During the past ten of those twenty-two years, he had taken an active 
part in many of the affairs of utmost historic importance. He had wit- 
nessed the Civil War and the abolition of slavery; he had argued for 
the Homestead Act; he had been keenly interested in the laying of the 
Atlantic cable and the construction of the cable line to China; and he 
had been an instrumental factor in the purchase of Alaska and the 
building of the overland railroad. 

Upon his arrival in San Francisco by steamer from Sacramento,Cole 
was met by acommittee and escorted to his hotel. The Bulletin of the 
following morning said: 

Mr. Cole was called on yesterday by a large number of his personal 


friends and prominent citizens. A crowd of about a thousand people had 
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assembled in front of the hotel, and after a few patriotic airs had been 
played by the band, there was a general call for a speech. 

T.G. Phelps, United States Customs Collector, spoke from the hotel 
balcony, saying that it gave him much pleasure to introduce Senator 
Cole, who had, however, just arrived from across the continent, and was 
somewhat wearied by his travels. Cole expressed his gratification for 
the compliment, and addressed the assembled citizens in a few brief 
remarks : 

There 1s at present a great war going on in Europe, and one of vast 
emportance to the people of this country. The inhabitants of Europe are 
longing for the establishment of republicanism. They desire the establish- 
ment of free institutions and seek to overthrow the despotism which for 
ages has ground them down in poverty and misery. Even now we wit- 
ness the extraordinary spectacle of two monarchial countries without 
crowned heads to govern them, and it ts not impossible that a third may — 
soon be added to the list. Two or three of the despotic nations are grum- 
bling about who shall govern the two which are now without their rul- 
ers. The time will come when the peoples of Europe will adopt the prin- 
ciple which our forefathers declared to be self-evident; that all men are 
endowed with inalienable rights and entitled to equal privileges. This 
sentiment is year by year gaining strength in the hearts of the people,and 
they will sooner or later carry it out in practice. 

According to the Bulletin : 

Thas speech was listened to with attention, and those portions which 
referred to republicanism in Europe were enthusiastically applauded. 

Cole returned to Washington and to the opening of Congress well 
informed as to the needs of the Coast and ready to work untiringly 
for the advancement of its interests. 


One of his first bills was that to abolish coinage changes in the mints. 
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A favorite anecdote of his at this time, because of his agreement with 
its sentiment, related to the comments of the New York Times in 1866 
upon the legend, In God We Trust,which by legislative enactment had 
appeared on the newly minted large coins. 

The Director of the Mint has made these words subjective to the old 
mottoes E. Pluribus Unum, United States of America, which by right of 
priority he thinks must naturally overshadow our trust in a Supreme 
Being ; while for the smaller coin he rejects the trust in God altogether 
because there 1s no room for wt. This marked slight of the nickels does n’t 
speak well for the mint’s reverence. We suggest that it would be better 
for us to carry our religion, such as it 1s,in our hearts rather than in 
our pockets. 

Cole always pointed this story with the further facetious comment 
of the Nevada Territorial Enterprise : 

We never expect to use copper as currency in Nevada, so the slight to 
this metal does not concern us; but we cannot understand why a man 
may not trust in God as well with a copper coin in his pocket as a double 
eagle. ; 

We frankly confess we do not like the change. It 1s a sort of national 
prayer from the housetop,a kind of tract printing by the government 
which should be left to a Methodist publishing house. It reminds us of 
the legend, Holiness to the Lord, which encountered us on the Mormon 
coins which found their way to the Coast in early times and sold at a 
discount of ten per cent. However, the coins will soon be in circulation, 
and we as well as our neighbors can carry our Trust in God in our vest 
pocket. 

Another bill of moment for which Cole worked was that to encour- 
age the development of the resources of mineral wealth in the United 


States and the incorporating of a mining school. 
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Also, with its vital importance to California ever in mind, he intro- 
duced a bill to aid in the construction of a railway from Wilmington, 
California, to Wicksburg, Arizona. Ever since his visit with Phineas 
Banning, Cole had realized the great possibilities for a harbor at Wil- 
mington. The time was now right for action on the matter. In January 
he introduced a bill to create ports of delivery at Eureka and Wilming- 
ton, and he obtained the first appropriation, one of $200,000, for the 
improvement of the Wilmington harbor. 

Cole made an able speech upon the proposed repeal of the odzous 
income tax, a repeal which had now become a matter of universal de- 
mand. He held that: 

Equality and uniformity are the redeeming features of taxation, and 
while these are conspicuous, the people will be content under it, however 
burdensome; but divest it of these features, and it becomes, as this tax 
really is, odious and repulsive to the last degree. 

For two years Cole’s opinion upon Chinese immigration had been 
persistently misquoted by his enemies. He refused to join the radical 
element that feared the Chinese would overrun the state, which at this 
time contained fewer than 500,000 inhabitants. Though opposed to 
the granting of political rights to the Chinese, he recognized the in- 
valuable contribution of the people to the labor of building the Pa- 
cific Railroad, and their importance to the agricultural development 
of the state. He had seen them by the hundreds making levees about 
the rich Sacramento tule lands, laboriously and patiently carrying the 
soil in wheelbarrows and packing it down with hand shovels. He in- 
tensely disapproved of propaganda articles and editorials tending to 
arouse ill feeling among the Orientals on the Coast, and in his own 
frequent interviews he continued to reiterate : 


I can remember no country that has not been benefited by legitimate 
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emigration. Our own is a conspicuous example of this. In some cases 
we could have desired a better class of immigration, but we have repelled 
none, and the general result has been advantageous. While we have an 
abundance of room, let any people come who come armed with the imple- 
ments of industry alone, whose arts are the arts of peace and whose aim 
as production, not destruction. 

The relations of the United States with England during the spring 
of 1871 were of vital moment, as negotiations were pending for the 
treaty designed to settle serious differences arising out of the war. 

England had allowed armed cruisers to be built in British shipyards 
and had permitted them to sail under a Confederate flag against all 
remonstrances of the government at Washington and the pleas of the 
United States Minister in London. These vessels had driven Ameri- 
can commerce from the seas. 

Blockade runners from safe harbors in the British West Indies had 
furnished the South with supplies and ammunition. The victory of 
the North had held an element of surprise for England. Then, too, 
the failure of Louis Napoleon to establish a monarchy in Mexico, the 
unsuccessful attempt of Spain to recover certain lost possessions in 
South America, the utter collapse of the Confederacy, and the rapid 
progress of reconstruction all influenced favorably the temper of En- 
gland toward the demands of the United States for settlement of claims 
against her. 

A Joint High Commission was selected to arrange a conference look- 
ing toward a treaty. Earl de Grey and Ripon, member of the English 
Cabinet ; Sir Edward Thornton, Minister at Washington ; Professor 
Montague Bernard of Oxford University; Sir John A. Macdonald, the 
Premier of Canada; and Sir Stafford Henry Northcote were selected 


by Great Britain as members of this commission. The United States 
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was represented by Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State; Justice Nelson 
of the Supreme Court; General Robert C. Schenck, Minister to En- 
gland; Rockwood Hoar of Massachusetts ; and George H. Williams 
of Oregon. 

When, after many weeks of arbitration, the Washington treaty came 
before the Senate, Cole joined the minority of the members opposed 
to certain of its provisions, especially the proposition to submit to 
different tribunals the several matters in dispute for arbitration. The 
Alabama Claims were to go to a court which would sit in Switzer- 
land, the San Juan question was to be submitted to the Emperor of 
Germany, and the fisheries controversy court was to sit in Halifax. 
In speaking of his attitude toward this arrangement, Cole said later: 

Some members of the Senate, including myself, were opposed to the 
treaty as submitted, believing that all matters in controversy between 
the two countries should be adjusted then and there without the possi- 
bility of after claps. 

However, in a letter dated May 19 to the Alta Caltfornia, Cole said 
of the treaty: 

It is by no means as favorable to us as could have been desired, but tt 
as even more unsatisfactory to the British. As there is no common arbiter 
to adjust national differences, the misunderstandings between the two 
nations must be settled by concessions and compromises, or else by war, 
and nevther country is prepared for the latter. The whole civilized world 
as now deterred from a resort to arms by the late fearful struggle in Eu- 
rope and for us 1s superadded the fresh memory of our own civil strife 
which should restrain us from precipitating a war of any sort. The last 
decade has witnessed more fighting than almost any other ten years of 
the world’s history. We have had a surfeit of blood and carnage, but if 
ths treaty be ratified, we shall probably have no more wars of any mag- 
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nitude for a century. The example that will be set to the nations, to com- 
pose their differences by arbitration, will not be lost. This proceeding upon 
this treaty, in fact, opens wp a new chapter in diplomacy. It not only es- 
tablishes rules for the guidance of nations in their intercourse with each 
other, but it goes to the full extent of creating a civil tribunal to pass upon 
those rules. Countries of less prowess than the two high contracting par- 
tres to the treaty—and there are none greater—will accept the example 
of submitting their quarrels to the adjustment of arbitration, and there 
will be less need, in the future, of preparation for war. 

We have seen in our own time, and even in our own country, that the 
most civilized wars are the most barbarous, and of there be not left enough 
genius and enlightenment in the world to dispense with war when it ts 
threatened, who can say we may not again slide back into another dark 
age? Let us at least try an experiment and set the example, though vt cost 
some concessions on our part. To compromise will certainly better accord 
with our exalted Christianity and, may I not say, better comport with our 
boasted civilization. I do not think the Republic will or can suffer by fol- 
lowing the dictates of humanity rather than of revenge. 

Though Cole acknowledged that he himself had felt bitter toward 
England at the time of the affronts, he now urged the establishment 
of peaceful relations with that country. 

At the close of the spring session, Cole was again urged to go to the 
Coast as the Republican speaker in the coming campaign. Enthusi- 
astic for Grant’s reelection, he accepted the invitation. He accompa- 
nied his family to San Francisco and leased a house at 717 Post Street 
for their residence during that time. Cole addressed Republican clubs 
throughout the state,impressing upon the young men the significance 
of their responsibility in deciding issues vital to the welfare of the state 


and nation, at a future time when those officials now active would be 
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content to encourage and advise. At a Republican rally in Santa Cruz, 
he opened his speech with the words : 

Iam very glad to meet so many of the ladies here tonight, and am glad 
to note the deep interest they take in these meetings ; for the tume may not 
be far distant when they will not only have a voice, but take an important 
part in the affairs of our government. 

In our political affairs, women are to a large extent our educators. It 
is from them we receive the instruction which prepares us for our future 
work as good and honest citizens. re 

The open expression of such sentiments was somewhat unusual in 
face of the columns of print devoted to facetious reports of women’s 
speeches at Cooper Union, and with Punch’s satire on suffrage still 
decorating the front pages of the press. Cole’s reference to women as 
the educators of men was even more courageous, since the majority 
of the voters in his audience were unquestionably still in hearty agree- 
ment with the type of sentiment expressed by a writer on the staff of 
the San Francisco Daily Times, who in 1860 had reviewed the novel 
said to be by Miss Evans: 

The author of this tale adopts as a literary disguise the name of George 
Eliot... As we have seen no contradiction of this statement, we know of 
no other reason for questioning the truth of it, than the internal evidence 
which the book affords of masculine authorship. Adam Bede had a few 
passages which might indicate the feminine hand. Millon the Floss has 
none,whatever. It abounds with Greek and Latin quotations which are 
quite unlrkely to be used by a female writer, whether her studies have 
given her a knowledge of these or not. We think too that the mind and 
heart of awoman are read with truer appreciation by men than by others 
of her own sex, and therefore doubt whether the gloom and beauty which 


enshroud the soul of Maggve Tulliver were traced by a woman’s pen. 
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During this time Cole was addressing the men and women of the 
Republican meetings, urging the citizens to realize the importance of 
the present issues before the country, and declaring: 

Every citizen should feel it as much his duty to go to the polls on elec- 
tion day as to provide for the wants of his family. 

Meanwhile the Republican party leaders were anxiously consider- 
ing Cole’s own political situation, and the bearing upon it of the ma- 
chinations of his ancient enemies, John Conness, Aaron Sargent and 


George C. Gorham. 
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[ XVI.] Cartoon, Cornelius Cole, from the San Francisco Evening Post, 1871. 
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Vindictive Opponents 


HE ill feeling between Cole and Conness, dating from Cole’s 

election to the lower house and culminating in the refusal 

of Conness to present Cole’s credentials upon his first ap- 
pearance on the floor of the Senate, had now grown into bitter and 
active enmity. Aaron Sargent’s animosity had dated from his defeat 
by Cole for the Senatorship. The memory of that fatal joint conven- 
tion tally had never ceased to rankle in the mind of Sargent, even after 
his election to the lower house in 1868. Scarcely had Cole taken his 
seat before Sargent set to work with patience and finesse to supplant 
him in the Senate. A former resident of Boston and a journalist of 
ability, Sargent had a method of achieving political ambition far more 
adroit and effective than that of the fiery and outspoken Conness. 
However, he did not scorn the abilities of the little Irishman while 
seeking Republican confréres whose political methods were as indi- 
rect as his own. These methods resulted in Sargent’s final but reluctant 


consent to be named as a candidate for the Senatorship in the next 
[211] 
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election. Gorham had beena defeated candidate for the Governorship 
of California. His attitude toward Cole was not that of an enemy, but 
of a trader with the enemy, for whatever profits might accrue. He had 
found the support of Cole necessary when, following his defeat, he 
aspired to become the Clerk of the Senate. His pleas were specious 
and his promises of allegiance whole hearted. Cole had given him 
support, against the earnest advice of friends more versed in ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain. Very soon Cole had found to his dis- 
comfiture that Gorham was openly united with Conness and Sargent 
in a career of political trading so successful as to gain him the title of 
the King of the Lobby. 

The plans of these three politicians had been immeasurably fur- 
thered by Cole’s utter disregard of slurs, innuendoes and facetiously 
worded Washington correspondence to the Coast press. Despite the 
urgings and criticisms of his partisan supporters, slurs remained un- 
scotched, insulting questions went unanswered, and vicious attacks 
upon political integrity and efficiency in office remained uncombated. 

When the two anonymous pamphlets, The Human Fraud and Opin- 
tons of the Press, were scattered broadcast, Cole’s friends were confi- 
dent that he would take summary action, but the pamphlets, too,were 
ignored, and it was left to his friends to make whatever defense they 
wished against the attacks contained in these widely circulated pub- 
lications. If Cole believed his three declared enemies to be back of 
this concerted and prolonged campaign against him,he made no state- 
ment which could be so construed by the press. He remained indif- 
ferent alike to the constant pin pricks of wittily worded letters to the 
Sacramento Union, which carefully praised Sargent and disparaged 
himself, and to the virulent articles reflecting upon his personal ability 


and good faith as a representative of the people. 
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The activities of Gorham, however, had become so troublesome 
that in March of the previous year (1870) Cole had moved to have 
him replaced and found in General Sprague a man to succeed Gor- 
ham as Clerk of the Senate. A Washington correspondent to the San 
Francisco Call had thus reported the matter: 

The Cole raid upon George Gorham has fallen like a bombshell into a 
secure camp. The move against the ex-candidate for Governor has been 
long and carefully considered by Mr. Cole and several other Senators. 
Among the latter who have been more or less active in arranging the 
stege were Howard and Chandler of Michigan, two of the most positive 
and wilful men in the body. Sumner, Morrill, Pomeroy, McDonald, 
Fowler and Spencer were also in the game. 

Cole of course is the leader. Everybody in California remembers how 
Gorham and Conness united to kill him off and how after the hiters were 
bitten and George and John were both laid out cold, the former sought 
election to the Senate Secretaryship, but could n’t win until he made his 
peace with Cole, and the latter assented to his elevation. ... The Secretary 
was scarcely warm-tn his seat before it was clear that all his influence 
was exerted against Cole, and his office soon became the headquarters of 
the Senator’s enemies. But while Cole is occastonally slow, he did not 
quietly submit. For a year or more he has only waited until the right 
man could be found to succeed Gorham before making an open demon- 
stration. At last a suitable successor is found in General Sprague of 
Minnesota, and a dozen or more Republican Senators are understood to 
be pledged to do their best to oust George and put Sprague in hes place. 
Meanwhile Georgehas substantially pleaded “‘guilty”’ with “extenuating 
circumstances.”’ He says he has abused the Senator where he didn’t expect 
he would be found out and exposed, and claims that it 1s the Senator who 


keeps on digging up the buried hatchet and has thus provoked his abuse! 
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Now, a year later (1871), the San Francisco Chronicle, aware of the 
significance of the Sargent-Conness and Gorham combination against 
Cole, reviewed the situation of the previous year and admitted the ex- 
cellence of Sargent’s chances for supplanting Cole at the Sacramento 
caucus in December. The Sacramento Bee remarked : 

If Gorham were out of the way, Cole and Sargent might settle their 
quarrels, but they never will so long as Sargent is controlled by Gorham 
as he has been ever since he took his seat in Congress. 

Meanwhile, with the fall election imminent, all organizations were 
busy with resolutions and communications to the press, airing griev- 
ances and lauding favorite candidates. The eleventh-ward citizens of 
San Francisco took the following action: 

Resolved, that in the opinion of this meeting, the attempt made this 
winter both in the legislature of the state and in Congress by Stanford 
and his hirelings to destroy the present and future prospects of the city 
of San Francisco merits our contempt and detestation for all time. 

Resolved, that we look upon the men who voted for the Goat Island 
grab as common enemues of the people of San Francisco, and recommend 
that ther names be placed on a black list for future reference. 

Resolved, that Congressmen Sargent, Houghton and Coghlan be con- 
sidered as common enemtes to the best interests of the state and that their 
names be added to the black list and that a list of their names and the 
men who voted for them be burned in effigy. 

Resolved, that in the opinion of this meeting, the Hon. Cornelius Cole 
and the Hon. Eugene Casserly and the Hon. Newton Booth are entitled 
to the thanks of the people of this state and more particularly of the cit- 
wens of San Francisco for their able efforts in defeating the Goat Island 
grab. 

Resolved, that through the machinations of Gorham, Carr, Casey and 
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insidious designs against this city. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the assembled multitude marched 
in procession with tar barrels burning and devil’s fiddles squeaking, 
and the black-listed names were burned amid the jeers and hootings 
of the crowd. 

August 1 saw the campaign open with the glare of torch parades and 
the trumpeting of brass bands. The Republican party was heralded 
in the press as wide awake, its members with their armor buckled on and 
ready to do battle with the enemy in the great campaign. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle of August 6 summarized the situation: 

The Republicans have made up their legislative ticket. There was 
much pulling and hauling, backing and filling, but finally a slate was 
made up and carried through as slick as grease. 

Classifying the assemblage as composed of the Cole faction and the 
anti-Cole faction, the Chronicle continued: 

Cole wants to be renominated Senator; Sargent wants it at the hands 
of the next legislature; Gorham at the following session. Cole has con- 
trol of the Federal Bread and Butter Brigade. 

Finally a compromise conference was held in which Cole named 
eight nominees and his opponents four. A few weeks later, in refer- 
ring to the senatorial program, the Chronicle said: 

One of the most exciting contests over the election of a United States 
Senator that has yet transpired in California will be fought in Sacra- 
mento this winter. The Republicans have a majority on joint ballot in 
the legislature; consequently a Republican Senator will be elected. . . . 
The Republicans are now to elect a successor to Cornelius Cole. The only 
candidates prominently mentioned are Cole himself and A. A. Sargent, 
Congressman-Elect in the Second District. The people are all interested 
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in the election of a Senator who shall devote himself to enhancing the 
interests of California and the Pactfic Coast. Cole and Sargent have both 
had experience enough — Cole having satisfactorily served a congres- 
sional term before he was elected Senator, and during his senatorial term 
he so closely attended to his duties that he was made Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations during the last session, one of the most 
responsible and arduous positions in the Senate. The friends of Sargent 
do not deny Cole’s industry or honesty, but say that he has not made a 
brilliant record. So far as we hear, Cole’s friends return the compliment, 
and while acknowledging Sargent’s honesty and industry, ask proof of 
meteoric brilliancy—which ts wanting. In this view of the situation Cole 
as as acceptable as Sargent, and vice versa, and were it a mere contest be- 
tween these two, but little interest would be felt outstde the ring of polt- 
ticians who hold office under Cole and those who want to come in under 
Sargent. But there is another view of the Sargent program which con- 
templates the election of George C. Gorham to succeed Eugene Casserly 
two years hence. ... The election of Gorham as Senator, by fair means 
or foul, would disgust the people, and the Republican-Booth adminis- 
tration would likely be succeeded by another Democratic rule. It behooves 
legislators to inquire into this little Sargent-Gorham combination, and 
of ut exasts to the extent we have mentioned, repudiate unequivocally the 
whole transaction and any movement that looks to the selection of Gor- 
ham as a representative of Caltfornia. 

The Oakland Daily News likewise spoke of unworthy representa- 
tives from the state of California, and referred to the cormorants and 
jackals banded together for no other purpose than an evil one. Itstated: 

The cry of rotation in office comes from that class who have neither the 
ability to get a high position, nor the capacity to fill one, but hope to rise 
by beng in the line of succession. It matters but little to a people who fill 
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them to power. The masses are not at all anxious for a change, for com- 
mon sense teaches them that the longer men are in positions, the better 
they are enabled to serve them. But there are always a lot of hungry pol- 
etecians whose supine instincts make them clamorous for office; a restless, 
ambitious, greedy set of demagogues, without brains enough to make a 
decent living for themselves, and who can only gain a support by living 
off the profits and stealings of a political position. . .. By returning Sen- 
ator Cole to the seat he has so well and satisfactorily filled, California 
would be enabled to secure more beneficial measures than with a new 
and untried man. As a matter of self-interest, of for nothing else, it would 
be policy, at this tume, when we require so much from the government, to 
retain him in his place. 

The News further enlarged upon the Senatorship fight, saying of 
Cole’s chances: 

The tactics of his opponents are to decry his abilities, which game was 
once played successfully upon Governor Seward. The Governor was actu- 
ally defeated for reelection by the persistent use of the appellation Small 
Potatoes. Small Potato Seward was rung with all the changes through- 
out the great state of New York, and the people were led to belreve that 
he lacked the capacity for any responsible position. 

The same mode of attack, for the want of a better,1s now resorted to 
against Senator Cole. This, doubtless, had tts origin in the genius of 
George Gorham, than whom no man can be more fruitful in expedients 
to carry a political point. 

Whatever may be said against Cole’s abilities, it cannot be maintained 
that he has lacked the ability to serve his constituency faithfully and ef- 
fectively. He has fully vindicated himself in this regard by his successes 
in both branches of Congress. 
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The Washington Chronicle, too, referred in dignified terms to the 
struggle between Cole and Sargent: 

Of course we have no right to dictate any preference in matters of thas 
hind, but at the same time as our opportunities give us facilities of judg- 
ing the value of public men in the national legislature, we cannot help 
expressing an opinion occasionally of the men who fill those positions. 
Senator Cole has deservedly earned a very high position in the United 
States Senate, although not in the habit of annoying that body with empty 
speeches, or taxing its patience with profitless efforts of oratory; yet by his 
perseverance and thorough practical knowledge of the material interests 
of the country, he has succeeded in reaching the position of Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, which few members of that body, with 
even more experience, have been able to acquire in the same time. Its re- 
sponsibility is never trusted to any but the most accurate and reliable 
member of the Senate, and in all cases is considered of great advantage 
to the section of country represented by the Senator filling the position. 
This 1s admitted by those acquainted with the tactics of legislation; we 
are free to say that the Pacific Coast would be blind to its own interests 
of it lost sight of this important fact, together with all the other qualifi- 
cations so strongly developed in the senatorial term of Hon. Cornelius 
Cole, should the legislature of California,in January next, fail to reelect 
him to the position he has so far so honorably and creditably filled. 

Even among the Democratic papers there occurred occasional edi- 
torials favorable to this Republican candidate, as in the Salinas Stand- 
ard,which declared: 

Although we, as an individual, are Democratic to the hilt, we cannot 
spurn those good men who have labored long and vigorously to aid in 
erecting upon the present material a system of justice and truth, because 


those men differ from us politically. Party sheets advocate party men, 
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voluntarily committed against their fellow men. But we occupy a post- 
tion which entitles us to speak the truth and we shall, and do, when we 
say that Senator Cornelius Cole has been a faithful public servant, and 
duly qualified and entitled to the honorable position of the United States 
Senator at the hands of the state legislature of California. We recognize 
in him a man of thorough principles of honesty and honor; he stands 
today as one of the ablest men that has advocated the interests of Cala- 
forma at Washington City. He dwells not in long speeches and flowery, 
flowing eloquence, but in candid, cogent truth, urged by the interests of 
has constituency, which he holds deeply imbedded in his heart. California 
was first and last in his mind ; her interests were his interests. The state 
legislature will have it in their power to elect this man, and they should 
do wt. California and her people demand tt. 

The Daily Post,a waggish campaign organ of San Francisco, carried 
on December 9 an editorial containing interesting details and things 
not generally known concerning the prominent aspirants of the toga: 

The general and intense interest felt by the readers of the Post and the 
public at large (which are in fact about the same thing) in the senatorial 
contest, has induced us to throw the overpowering light of our lantern 
upon the whole subject. The exhaustive exposition of the political srtua- 
tion which follows, together with the complete and accurate biographical 
sketches of the various candidates, illustrated by lifelike portratts pro- 
cured regardless of expense, will, we trust, satisfy an appreciative com- 
munity that the Post does not mean to be surpassed in any spectes of en- 
terprise (which does not involve stealing and peril of the penitentiary) 
by the most wide awake of its contemporaries. We would earnestly advise 
our readers to preserve several copies of our issue of this evening for fu- 


ture reference, and for the instruction and delectation of their children 
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and grandchildren. The lapse of years will but increase its value and 
add to its interest, and the future historian of California will find in it 
the most valuable materials for delineating the lives and characters of 
some of her most distinguished catizens. 

In elucidation of the cartoon portrait which Cole humorously la- 
beled very correct, the journal explained: 

It ts necessary to inform our readers that this is a correct likeness of 
Cornelius Cole, touched up with (char) coal out of deference to his name. 

It will be noted that the senatorial toga is not of the pattern fashionable 
in the days of the Roman republic, even though it shows signs of antig- 
uity, but netther this, nor the boot which has fitted itself to a protruding 
bunton on the right foot, 1s evidence to the sensible minded against Mr. 
Cole’s intelligence or integrity ; in his case the apparel does not proclaim 
the man. 

The Cole familys as ancient as the monster ferns of which the geologists 
tell us as belonging to the carboniferous era. The family tree turned into 
bitumen and blossomed forth in the person of Merry King Cole about B.C. 
400. Although sinking periodically like the Humboldt River, the name 
of Cole crops out in history as the mineral crops out at Mount Diablo.... 

We now turn to the classic shores of Lake Cayuga where little Corny 
first saw the sun of New York State. Mis little limbs were early inured 
to that tol which elevates the mand while tt produces food for the body. 
The fame of this youthful Cincinnatus spread over the whole surround- 
ing neighborhood; his potatoes always took first prize at the fair. 

But he no longer found enjoyment in cultivating turnips and educat- 
ing steers to bear the yoke of servitude. He determined to make himself 
a lawyer. Purchasing a copy of Blackstone and a file of the New York 
Tribune, he locked himself in the garret and attacked these authorities 


with such earnestness that even the cravings of hunger were not consid- 
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ered, and four days afterward he was removed from the garret in an 
emaciated and almost insensible condition. He has n’t been able entirely 
to regain has lost flesh or to look again at a law book up to the present 
tume. The remains of the copy of Blackstone are preserved in the Museum 
of the Cornell University. Cornelius then hired out as a deck hand on a 
canal boat for the purpose of reaching New York. Arriving there, he con- 
sulted with Horace Greeley as to what he should do. The philosopher was 
engaged in writing on his What I Know about Running for the Presi- 
dency ; without looking up he jammed his quill pen into the paste pot 
and exclaimed: “Go West, young man; go West! and be d—d to you!” 
Mr. Cole went West. He came to California and mined for a time in 
Nevada County, making good wages, until a party named A. A. Sargent 
came down with a U.S. patent ltke a coyote on a sheep ranch and cap- 
tured Cole’s claim. This was the origin of the war between these two gen- 
semen... 

Mr. Cole was nominated and elected District Attorney of Sacramento 
County, and proved himselfa very efficient officer. The assertion by his en- 
emtes that the flooding of Sacramento soon afterwards was a visitation of 
Providence on the city for having elected Mr. Cole is one of those base and 
wicked aspersions of character to which every public man is subject. . . . 

Of Mr. Cole’s record in the House of Representatives we do not propose 
to say much. It speaks for itself ; he was one of the most industrious of 
members ; no other Congressman ever sent away so many documents un- 
der frank. Returning with a record as fair as that of an unwritten page, 
he strolled up to Sacramento to witness the senatorial conflict of 65. He 
went merely as a spectator —had no thought of beng Senator — did n’t 
want to be... . He was chosen Senator on the day following and left for 
Washington. His position was an honorable one and almost honorary. 


He is now battling for reelection and has for his most formidable antag- 
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onist his old foe, Sargent, the same person who jumped his claim in Ne- 
vada County. ... 

In conclusion we may say that Mr. Cole is our first choice for United 
States Senator. When he shall have marched in triumph to his old seat 
in the Senate Chamber, it will afford us great pleasure to give the rea- 
sons which actuated our choice, and mail him the Post, price one cent, 
on receipt of a year’s subscription, pard in advance. 

A few intimate revelations regarding Mr. Sargent also were made 
by the Dazly Post: , 

When Mr. Sargent (originally spelled Sergeant ) es notin his uniform, 
no one would think him a man of great mental ability and wondrous 
oratorial power; neither do a good many when he is in his drum major 
costume. But whatever may be said of Mr. Sargent, he 1s to be credited 
with one virtue —he ts friendly to the Evening Post, as may be seen by 
the above sketch. 

Aaron Archimedes Sargent is evidently a man of the people, “too proud 
to care from whence he came. . . .”’ He first appeared in Calwfornia as a 
type sticker, and secured employment in the Sacramento Union office. . . . 
Then Aaron footed it to Quaker Mill, where he gave dramatic entertain- 
ments, singing comac songs in the costume of a draggle-tail honest miner. 
He was sowell pleased with the place that he borrowed a cabinand settled 
down on the claim of C. Cole, commonly known in the neighborhood as 
Dismal Corny. Thas procedure naturally produced a conflict of opinion 
as to ownership of the property... . The war between Sargent and Cole, 
at Washington, is so well known and tts mertts so perfectly misunderstood 
by the public that we shall not dwell at length on tt. 

Mr. Sargent’s characteristics are ambition and popularity. Asked his 
opinion on woman suffrage, he looked thoughtfully at the fly on the ceil- 


ing, and said: “I belreve in anything which helps to success. I am per- 
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into Congress; it can’t hurt, and if it wins, I have as good a chance for 
the Presidency as George W. Julian, and a better one than Ben Butler. 
My head is eminently level on all the subjects. [read David Copperfield 
twice a year and take warning by Uriah’s mistakes. A man must n’t be 
too smart or too *umble. I am asserting my claims in this present senato- 
rial fight,and propose to clean Cole completely out of his venerable boots.” 

In closing this brief notice of our intelligent and active representative, 
it would be ungenerous and unmanly not to positively declare that Aaron 
Archimedes Sargent is our first choice for United States Senator ; and we 
shall consider it to be a duty to explain our reason for this expression of 
preference, after he is elected. 

The crucial days preceding the election were occupied by the party 
leaders on both sides in vigorous exercise of their dominant influence 
upon their respective followings. Their utterances became more bit- 
terly partisan and unscrupulous in the treatment of opponents. 

Democratic editors berated Republican editors for supporting men 
whom the Republicans had criticized upon occasion. Mr. Grosse of 
the Marysville Appeal berated the Alta, the Gazette and the Chronicle 
for supporting Cole, and quoted to them at length their past criticism 
of the Senator for his removal of certain mint employees. Righteously 
indignant, Mr. Grosse exclaimed: 

The papers from which we have quoted are under the same ownership, 
and are edited by the same men as when these articles were printed. What 
singularly worthy act Mr. Cole has since performed to obliterate thas 
smutched page of his record the people would lthe to know, since these 
journals are now counted among his supporters for a reelection. 

The Bulletin of December 4 announced editorially: 


The legislature which met at Sacramento today will be required to elect 
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a United States Senator for the term which begins on the expuration of 
Senator Cole’s, in March, 1873. Several days will be occupied in perfect- 
ing an organization and installing the Governor-Elect, but immediately 
after that each house will be required, under the law of Congress, to begin 
daily ballotings for a Senator. 

At the close of the final nomination struggle, the Chronicle corres- 
pondent minutely detailed Sargent’s successful straieg y. With relief, 
however, he exclaimed: 

The great agony ts over, the Lord and fifty-four Republican statesmen 
be thanked. The readers of the Chronicle were advised by telegraph fully 
of the proceedings of the Republican caucus last night, when Sargent was 
nominated for United States Senator. Glory, hallelujah! everybody ex- 
claims, not because everybody favored Sargent, but because everybody re- 
jowced that the thing is done beyond the power of resurrection. 

Nominations over, balloting commenced, the while the Sargentztes 
chuckled, and the Cole men went down in their boots. It required only 
thirty-seven to nominate, and Sargent had seventeen to spare. An Apache- 
yell was heard from the outside, and instantly a chorus of yells started 
up, amidst which the result was declared. ...Then a rush was made to 
see Sargent, and in a very short space of time the champagne corks were 
keeping up a fusillade in the apartments of the Nevada statesman. No 
want of friends now. All rushed in to worship the rising sun. Sargent 
bore has honors acceptably, and though he drank no wine, did n’t reprove 
the others. All here was joy unrestrained. 

Demonstrations of rejoicing culminated in a serenade in honor of 
the candidates, in the evening of election day. After the remarks of 
Sargent, Cole spoke: 

I thank you for the compliment of this serenade, since the higher com- 


pliment of a renomination has been denied me. The Republican caucus 
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has this night nominated another gentleman to succeed me in the United 
States Senate, and I acquiesce in their decision, as I always acquiesce in 
the decisions of the party and the people. I started out in my political 
career as the friend of the poor and the laboring men, and I have never 
deserted them, nor will I disregard their interests or forget my duty to 
them while I remain in public life. I have never been seduced from my 
duty to the people by the rich, nor by monopolies or corporations, nor will 
I during the balance of my public life. Iwill continue to be in the future, 
as tn the past, the friend of the poor, who need friends most of all in such 
places as I occupy. When my term of service 1s ended, I shall feel that a 
great burdents removed from my shoulders, and I shall quit such duties 
with as much gratification as men ordinarily enter upon them. I bid you 
goodnight. Later, speaking of this Republican caucus, Cole averred: 

The powerful railroad interest incited by the Goat Island controversy ; 
the whiskey ring with all its adjuncts ; and the National Bank influence 
were well represented at Sacramento armed with all the agencies needed 
to compass my defeat. Many friends on my behalf were also there, but 
their efforts were all in vain, for a majority of the Republican members 
in the legislature stood committed irrevocably on the senatorial question. 
They had given ther pledge long before the meeting at the cajntal.... 

While the post held by me in the Senate may have been a matter of much 
concern to my constituents, it was less so to me. It was a place of immense 
labor. In later days the rules of the Senate have been changed, and the 
work of the Committee on Appropriations has been distributed among 
several members, but in my time the chairman was expected to make him- 
self familiar with all the details of expenditure in the various depart- 
ments of this great government; a task too much for one person, and 
which, had it continued in my case, would, in all probability, have obvi- 


ated the work upon which I am now engaged. 
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To me personally my defeat was certainly of less moment than to the 
growing communities of the Pacific Coast and was so regarded by the 
business people generally. Not only in California, but in the East also, 
much solicitude for my return was manifest. 

Olive Cole’s diary held these words in reference to the election: 

January 1, 1872. The legislature elected Cornelius’ successor to the 
United States Senate in the person of one Aaron A. Sargent, Mr. Cole’s 
enemy. The people in electing legislators supposed they were through 
them returning Cornelius to the Senate. But it was discovered when too 
late that in many instances they were voting for the tools of the Central 
Pacific Railroad and the Gorham-Sargent ring. However, the contest 
was a close one and but for the interference with money of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, Cornelius would have been elected. 

Iwas with him at Sacramento for a week before the election and saw 
much of politicians. As a class I have concluded they are weak and un- 
principled. There were few about us we could rely upon, few we could 
call men. Ever since, I have felt almost demoralized. To see men sell them- 
selves lohe slaves to the highest bidder, to witness such utter disregard to 
duty, honor and principle was disheartening to me, who am naturally 
so trusting and hopeful. But I will not repine. Good may come of it 
eventually. 

Cornelius remained with us until after Christmas. He is now en route 


for Washington across the continent by railroad. 


[XVII.] The Big Four. 


Leland Stanford. Charles Crocker. 
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ENATOR COLE’S zeal and perseverance in regard to his con- 
templated measures for the benefit of the Coast suffered no 
check from personal reactions of disappointment and depres- 

sion following his defeat of reelection. 

In February he presented a petition of the people of San Francisco 
requesting that the Presidio Reservation be leased by the United States 
government to the city of San Francisco in trust only, for public park 
purposes. This measure was designed to facilitate action upon the bill 
already presented by him, which had not been finally passed. He was 
again on the floor of the Senate, within a few days of his return to Wash- 
ington, urging that this reservation bill be put on its passage at once, 
and offering a resolution for the construction of new public buildings 
for the city of Sacramento. He introduced, also, a bill for the relief of 
the California and Nevada volunteers honorably discharged at points 
distant from that of original enlistment. 


Later, in presenting a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
[227] 
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have jurisdiction over the Alaskan Indians, he commented at length 
upon their hardships under the Russian régime and upon their pres- 
ent neglected condition. 

Cole actively opposed Sumner’s amendment to the naturalization 
law which would nullify that portion of the treaty with China provid- 
ing against the naturalization of Americans in China and of Chinese 
in America. During the final debate on this matter, so vital to Cali- 
fornia, he wrote to Olive Cole from his Senate desk: 

The naturalization law ts under discussion; Democrats alone are talk- 
ing upon it. The Republicans will say little or nothing, but I think we 
shall sit it out, of vt runs into Sunday. The danger that has kept me here 
ts that Sumner will move to strike out the word white from the natural- 
zation laws, so that Chinese could be naturalized. Should such a clause 
pass, it would kill our party in California, dead as a stone. If it passed in 
my absence, the people would lynch me. Casserly will of course oppose tt, 
but rt will be not less lrkely to pass on that account, so I dare not leave. 

Cole’s deepest concern at this time was the imminent crisis of the 
Goat Island dispute. Despite all his efforts and those of his cowork- 
ers to influence the members against the project, the Western Pacific 
Railroad bill ceding one-half of Goat Island to the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company had already passed the lower house. 

The Alta California had despairingly referred to the orphaned state 
of San Francisco, left without the support of her Congressmen in this 
crisis, and had declared : 

If there ever was a time in our history when there was necessity for 
prompt and determined action, tt is the present. Our people must speak 
in thunder tones ; the Senate must be brought to give the question that 
thought which was dented it in the House. ... Mr. Cole ts as true as steel 


to the interests of San Francesco. 
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After reviewing the previous efforts made to pass the bill in the 
Senate and Cole’s regular onslaught on the bill with amendment after 
amendment in order to modify as much as possible its effect of it did pass, 
the editorial concluded: 

But it must be understood that at the time this bill passed the Senate, 
no particular exertion was made to defeat tt except that of Senator Cole. 
One of your Senators, Conness, aided by Williams, Nye, Stewart and Cor- 
bett, all from the Pactfic Coast, was the special champion of the bill. 

At this juncture the situation between Mr. Huntington and Senator 
Cole, in regard to Goat Island, resembled that of the cook and the 
seaman in Gilbert’s The Yarn of the Nancy Bell: 


Then only the Cook and me was left, 
And the delicate question which 
Of us goes to the kettle arose, 


And we argued tt out as sich: 


For I loved that Cook as a brother, I did, 

And the Cook he worshiped me; 

But we’d both be blowed if wed erther be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, d’ ye see? 


Since the day that his amendments had drawn the fangs of the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad bill, Cole had never wholly despaired of its ul- 
timate defeat. Its first failure in the lower house, after its passage in 
the Senate; had heartened him mightily and had enabled him to add 
several new members to his doughty line-up of dependables. 

Although its subsequent passage in the lower house had been a 
blow, Cole had with characteristic courage expressed his firm inten- 
tion to find out once for all, of what avail was the force of public opinion 
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against the millions of a powerful lobby. This intention was translated 
into action of such effectiveness that on April 15, before entering the 
Chamber, he expressed himself as ready for the old Goat Island bill 
with all its new frills. 

Upon obtaining the floor, he first presented a memorial from the 
citizens of San Francisco earnestly asking further assistance of Con- 
gress to aid in establishing mail service by steamship between the port 
of San Francisco and the ports of the South Pacific islands as well as 
the ports of China and Japan. He then said : 

I am also charged with the presentation of a protest signed by some 
24,000 of the citizens of San Francisco against the cession of Yerba Buena 
Island (Goat Island) in the harbor of San Francisco for a railroad depot 
or terminus, and also protesting against all other schemes of like char- 
acter which threatened to jeopardize their safety or impazr the usefulness 
of the bay and harbor of San Francisco. 

This voluminous memorral contained in three large volumes ts entitled 
to consideration on the part of the Senate and of Congress. My friend asks 
me uf on account of the volume. I reply, No, but on account of the signers 
who, I believe, include nearly all the business men of San Francisco. I 
recognize a great many names as very excellent and influential citizens 
of that place. 

The statement I have seen in a morning paper of this city that the op- 
position comes from the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, which 
as etself a monopoly, is not well founded. 

The protest is not merely from the Chamber of Commerce, the wharfin- 
gers and middlemen as alleged in that paper, but from the whole people 
of that very flourishing and promising commercial city. The represen- 
tations state that et comes from persons who are interested in a particular 


line of business. These are without foundation. 
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having their commerce and business removed to a place entirely separate 
and distinct from their accustomed place of business. They are not dis- 
posed to submit tamely to such a project; hence this great protest. 

I do not presume it is proper to discuss this measure now or before it 
comes before this body. If it ever comes before this body for action, I shall 
then take occasion to give my views upon the subject in all its aspects. 
Meanwhile, I heartily endorse the protests. 

Cole was sustained by his colleague Casserly. He then continued: 

I will state that this does not properly belong to any one committee. 
The memorial relates not only to railroads but to commerce. Imove there- 
fore that it lie on the table. 

No open move was made by either side in the conflict until, on April 
23, William A. Wheeler of New York arose and said: 

I now call up the motion to consider the vote by which the House com- 
mitted to the Committee on the Pacific Railroad the house bill relating 
to the Central Pacific Railroad Company. If that vote shall be reconsid- 
ered, I propose to submit a substitute for the bill and amendments, which 
substitute I ask the Clerk to read now for the information of the House. 

The Clerk then read the bill, which proved to be that prognosti- 
cated by Cole as the old Goat Island bill with its new frills—the frills, 
some six of them, skilfully cut, trimmed and applied to the old gar- 
ment, and cleverly displayed by Mr.Wheeler and Mr. Sargent, for the 
approval of its sartorial transformation by all viewers except those 
of admitted inexperience and poor taste in such matters. 

Mr. Wheeler took up each amendment in detail, showing how fully 
it met all objections made to the bill as previously presented : 

When the bill was under consideration in committee, the question arose. 
whether the company, if so disposed, might not evade taxation upon the 
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allegation that the property belonged to the United States. To remove that 
doubt it has been expressly provided that the property shall be subject to 
taxation as is other like property under the laws of the state of California. 

The second provision called for three commissioners to be appoint- 
ed by the President to decide whether a gross sum should be paid the 
government as damages for the relinquishment of the island, or wheth- 
er an annual rental of $50,000 should be paid. The following clause 
generously allowed the government to take possession of the whole 
island in case of war or in anticipation of war; and the fourth provi- 
sion affected to tranquilize objections erowing out of the engineers’ 
reports that the building of causeways, bridges or superstructures 
would endanger the harbor of San Francisco. It arranged that the 
structural forms for tracks should be placed upon piers with spans 
of not less than three hundred feet, which piers shall be reduced to a 
minimum and to the least possible width consistent with safety, and so 
placed and shaped with reference to the channel and direction of the tides 
as to offer to them as lattle obstruction as possible. 

The fifth amendment read : 

This amendment 1s made for the purpose of allowing the House to say 
whether commerce shall pass through the city free, or pay to private own- 
ers of wharves in San Francisco two dollars a ton. 

The last stipulation in the bill allowed Congress to reserve full 
power to grant to other railroads such portions of the island as might 
not be used by the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr.Wheeler closed his presentation address by saying : 

I have sought in these amendments to meet every substantial objection 
hitherto urged against this bill. 

I now ask the previous question on the motion to consider. 


Mr. Sargent then rose and enlarged upon the virtues of each amend- 
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ment, reminding the press of the Coast and the principal obstruction- 
ists, Mr. Cole and Mr. Casserly, that they had once been willing that 
the company should have a depot on the island, and that practically 
nothing more was proposed in the bill recently before the House. He then 
referred to a ravenous lobby prowling about the Capitol to deliver over 
this island to speculators whose intention is to sell this island to the rail- 
road company. He quoted from the Globe Cole’s early amendment 
which provided that the act should not impair the rights and claims 
of persons then in possession of the island, since the land was within 
the boundaries of the city of San Francisco. 

In proof of the fact that this scheme for the benefit of private specula- 
tors was not dead, Sargent read Mr. Casserly’s bill (February, 1871), 
to settle the title of Yerba Buena or Goat Island in the Bay of San Fran- 
CISCO. 

Declaring that San Francisco was being deceived by base and treach- 
erous schemers and that the people of that city would never forgive 
those men when calm reflection should enable the citizens to see the 
mischief intended against the city, he dubbed the objectors hoodlums 
and ended with the words: 

I deemed it my duty to study carefully and perfectly the details of the 
bill, secure the harbor free from damage, and get more intimate connec- 
tion between San Francisco and the East. I think the bill as now pre- 
sented secures those ends, is for the benefit of the state and that great 
city, and I shall record my vote in us favor. 

After discussion and rebuttal, Mr. Cox announced : 

T wish a telegram from San Francisco to be read which shows a state 
of things different from what has been represented. 

Mr. Wheeler: J shall admit that with pleasure if the vote is recon- 


sidered. 
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Mr. Cox: The matter should not be forced in that way. I say the people 


of California are not represented here on this question. 

Then followed a spirited encounter in which Mr. Sargent threw at 
Mr. Cox the epithet a representative of Tammany, an epithet which 
the recipient declared blackguard. Mr.Wheeler stated that he had no 
desire to stifle discussion or shut out facts, and upon Mr. Randal’s 
inquiry : Does the ordering of the main question now cut off all amend- 
ments ? the Vice President replied: Jt does not. The main question ts 
merely upon reconsideration ; it does not reach the bill atself. 

The vote was taken and decided for the affirmative: yeas, 100; nays, 
72; not voting, 68. 

Mr. Holman then moved to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was recommended. 

The question was taken: yeas, 73; nays, 99. 

The motion being lost, the question to reconsider was voted upon: 
yeas, 87; nays, 58. ; 

The debate which now followed gave Mr. Cox ample opportunity 
to use his heavy artillery against the bill; his first salvo hurling the 
charges that there existed a contract between the Pacific Railroad and 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company whereby all products coming 
from Asia were to be carried over this pet railroad and no other and 
that this railroad company had since bought up the Panama Railroad 
and plugged up the Isthmus. 

Mr. Wood, the colleague of Mr. Wheeler, opposed the present bill, 
which he considered more objectionable than the original proposition, 
and asked that the Clerk read the proceedings of a committee of one 
hundred citizens of San Francisco in reference to this measure. The 
Clerk then read eight resolutions opposing the ceding of the island 


and demanding that all railroad companies refrain from demanding 
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of Congress any grants, leases or privileges for connecting such roads 
with Goat Island. The last resolution read: 

Resolved, that we look with confidence and pride to our Senators Cole 
and Casserly in this emergency to ward off the calamity that has startled 
us with its audacious and reckless disregard of our rights and interests, 
and we bow our heads in shame at the action of our members of the House 
recently loaded with honors by a confiding constituency. Truly, “there 
as nothing so wicked as base ingratitude.” 

After a few counter shots from Sargent hostilities ceased for a day. 

On May 10, Cole opened fire by calling for information relating to 
the expediency of reserving Goat Island for military purposes. To that 
end he offered a resolution: 

That the Secretary of War be directed to furnish the Senate as soon as 
practicable any information in his possession bearing upon the annexed 
house bill 1553, relating to the use of Goat Island for railroad purposes ; 
including information relating to the expediency of reserving said island 
for military purposes exclusively, and also relating to the effects, uf any, 
upon the harbor of San Francisco of approaching said island from the 
mainland by railroad structures. 

The shot which finally routed the enemy was the adverse decision of 
the Secretary of War to whom the entire dispute had once again been 
referred. On the subject of the outcome, the continued undivided 
occupation of the island by the military authorities, Cole later said: 

My opposition turned the long-existing friendship between the members 
of the railroad company and myself into enmity. They utterly ignored the 
many and most valuable services it had been my good fortune to render 
them while a member of the Select Committee on the Pacific Railroad of 
the House of Representatives only a few years before. Though anxious 
to favor them as old friends and neighbors, I did not think it possible to 
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serve two masters at the same time, and in this instance the people of San 
Francisco seemed to have the first claim upon me. 

Cole kept in mind the welfare of all classes of his constituents. In 
the interest of the miner and the small farmer, he introduced a land 
bill, designed to prevent the rich mining lands of California from be- 
coming the possession of unscrupulous speculators and those mon- 
eyed men who misused their wealth. This bill allowed settlers to pre- 
empt 160 acres of agricultural land, 640 acres of timber or pasturage, 
or 40 acres of placer-mining land. It also provided that no state lands 
be disposed of otherwise than as provided in this bill, thus making 
all lands, except government reservations, open to settlement. 

Before this bill became a law, the Chronicle expressed the opinion: 

If Mr. Cole can secure the passage of the bill he has offered, he will do 
more to enhance the material interests of this state than all the combined 
representatives California has ever had. 

One of Cole’s final acts in the Senate was to offer an amendment 
to the bill referring to the prevention of cruel treatment of animals in 
transit through the states. To the objection that each state should have 
its own policing power to enforce humanitarian laws, he conceded 
that the amendment should take effect one year later in order to al- 
low each state to make such laws. This bill was the second one of hu- 
mane sentiment, presented by Cole at this session, to become a law. 
The first of these was designed for the protection of the buffalo, elk 
and other animals running wild in the territories from indiscriminate 
slaughter and ultimate extermination. 

Realizing that another of his bills, authorizing the establishment 
of ocean steamship service between the United States and Australia, 
stood in need of further support, Cole labored strenuously to secure 


this during the remaining days of the session. 
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During the last days of his stay in Washington, Cole received many 


letters urging him to become a candidate for Congressman from the 
San Francisco district,looking toward a later return to the Senate. The 
San Francisco Executive Committee of One Hundred telegraphed 
him their desires in this respect, and the Santa Cruz Sentinel in refer- 
ring to the matter said: 

Many influential citizens are writing to Cole urging him to accept the 
nomination for Congress. They say his influence there ts so great he cannot 
be spared and no new man could be sent who could in years gain the foot- 
ing held by our Senator with the departments and members of Congress. 

During the late struggle with the railroad company he was the only 
Republican representative who stood up for the interests of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Bulletin who helped defeat him last year was compelled 
to call out: “Help us, Cole, or we are ruined... .” Senator Cole has not 
consented to become a candidate, but his many friends will return him 
to Washington should he so signify. 

But Mr. Cole’s one wish at this time, as earnestly expressed in his 
daily letters to Olive Cole, who had remained with the children in 
San Francisco, was to return to his family and private life. So upon 
the close of the session, he arranged his affairs and started for the 
Coast. 

The San Francisco Bulletin of June 24 reported his arrival : 

Senator Cornelius Cole returned to the city from Washington on the 
overland train Saturday evening. A large assemblage of prominent Re- 
publican and personal friends awaited his arrival at Oakland and es- 
corted him across the bay. On landing, an open barouche with spirited 
four-in-hand attached awaited the Senator, and he was driven directly 
to the Grand Hotel. Here the gentleman was overwhelmed with greet- 


ings, regardless of political distinctions, and for some time he recevved 
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his friends in the parlors. Shortly after ten o’clock the indications of a 


popular demonstration were noted without, when Alper’s band, attended 
by a large concourse of citizens, arrived. After an enlivening arr, vocifer- 
ous cheers and loud calls for the Senator invited his appearance on the 
balcony. 

When the loudly enthusiastic applause had subsided, Cole spoke 
briefly : 

It has been some time since I addressed the citizens of San Francisco 
from this rostrum, and I did not expect to undertake that task this eve- 
ning. I am not in a condition, I assure you, to make an address of any 
sort tonight, having just arrived by a tedious journey across the plains, 
which has been rendered peculiarly disagreeable by the heat and dust. 
You need not expect me to impose upon you any protracted remarks on 
any subject ; least of all that I should enter upon any political drscussion. 

I have been absent for nearly six months, and having just arrived, 
TI have not yet had opportunity of greeting my family who are in their 
home upon an adjoining hill... . 

Fellow citizens, I am too anxious to see my little children who are so 
near me, and from whom I have been separated six months, to detain 
you any longer or attempt to address you upon any other subject. I bid 
you goodnight. 

The Chicago Tribune on July 5 stopped to glance at California and 
its representative, saying : 

Senator Cole of California received an enthusiastic welcome at San 
Francisco upon his arrival there June 23. His successful efforts to defeat 
the plans of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to get possession of 
Goat Island in which the city of the Golden Gate seems to be deeply in- 
terested, doubtless intensified the cordiality with which his constituents 
received him. 
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Cole’s reunion with his family was uninterrupted for a few weeks. 
Then, upon the opening of the Republican convention, August 15 
(1872), an effort was made to nominate him to Congress. He insisted, 
however, that his name be withdrawn. But though he was firm in his 
refusal to reconsider his decision, Cole did not alienate himself from 
the national and local interests of the people. He accepted the invi- 


tation signed by some forty business firms of San Francisco: 


Honorable Cornelius Cole. 

Dear Sir: 

In the midst of the doubt and uncertainty now existing in the minds 
of our people, and knowing your devotion to the best interests of city and 
state, we invite you to address the people at an early day, giving your 
views on the railway question. 


In response to this invitation, on the evening of September 23, at 
Platt’s Hall, Cole delivered his celebrated speech on Pending Rail- 
road Questions. In preface to his discussion of the general scope, ten- 
dency, history and probable future of railroads in California, he said: 

While Imay say nothing in ill temper, I shall endeavor not to fall short 
of the performance of duty by failing to express my views in a plain blunt 
manner. Nor shall I omit any topic which I deem worthy of attention, 
provided your patience and my strength hold out. 

The early Spanish settlements along the coast of the Pacific were some- 
times visited by buccaneers, who would anchor before a town and demand, 
as the price of immunity, contributions of money and supplres. If the in- 
nocent people from whom such demand was made had previously con- 
tributed largely to provide the buccaneer with his vessel and guns, in the 
belief that they would be used for protection instead of robbery, the par- 
allel between that case and the present demand of the railroad company 
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would be complete. Instead of seeking, as in duty and in honor bound, 
to accommodate the business of San Francisco, from which they have al- 
ready drawn largely, very largely, they threaten that business with in- 
jury, uf not with destruction, should it refuse a still further most extor- 
tionate demand. In this way they are turning against the city the very 
guns which were furnished them for its protection. They have dropped 
anchor in front of this town, and have levied tribute upon the people to 
the extent of two and a half, if not twelve and a half, millions in money, 
besides princely estates in lands. All this 1s demanded as a consideration 
for doing just what they are morally, legally and honorably bound to do 
already. The Central Pacific Railroad Company has hitherto recerved 
enormous donations, not only from this city, but from the state and federal 
government, with the clear understanding on the part of everybody that 
San Francisco would be made the western terminus of the Pacific Razl- 
road. That they are abundantly able of themselves to carry out their obli- 
gation in this regard, without further assistance, 1s not open to question ; 
and the effrontery of this last demand, in addition to the unbounded ter- 
minal privileges in Massion Bay, will be made more clearly to appear by 
an allusion to the public laws bearing upon the subject. 

Cole recounted the methods by which the Central Pacific Railroad 
had already secured enormous subsidies in money and bonds and 
princely grants of land bordering the right of way along which were 
flourishing villages and towns. He listed a number of the vast realty 
holdings of the railroad throughout the state of California, and ces- 
sions too numerous to mention, skirting the bay. He rigorously opposed 
all further grants and subsidies. 

In reply to the aspersions and misrepresentations of Sargent, charg- 
ing a change of front regarding the Western Pacific Railroad bill, Cole 
replied that this bill, as originally sponsored by him, asked merely 
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for a footing on Goat Island in competition with another local road 
known as the Terminal Railroad Company, the Central Pacific Rail- 
road having at that time declared its plan to make its principal depot 
in the city of San Francisco. 

After reviewing his own part in defeating the Western Pacific Rail- 
road bill at the last session of the Senate by moving its reference to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, he predicted that, with the presen- 
tation of the information expected from the military authorities, and 
with the exertions of Senators having the welfare of the country rath- 
er than the interests of monopolies at heart, this bill would finally be 
defeated. He said: 

It 1s not to be ignored that a contest between the railroad monopoly and 
the people for supremacy in this state will be one of a desperate character. 
It will be that of a well-organized moneyed institution, accustomed to 
triumph, on one side, against a scattered and distracted force on the other. 
A struggle of this character can only be made successful, I say, by throw- 
ing away all other considerations. By doing this, success 1s certain. 

Then, speaking directly to the citizens of his state, Cole warned: 

You look in vain for a remedy in the competing railway project alone; 
ten mallions or twenty, or even forty million dollars will fail to afford 
you the relief you desire, while the political power of the state rs permitted 
to remain in the hands of the Central Pacific Railroad and their strokers. 
While you are exhausting your strength upon another road, the Central 
Railroad Company will be increasing in power and ability, to control 
it when done, and control tt they will. 

The remedy lies in the guarded ballot. First shake off the incubus. 
Loosen by your votes the legs of this old man of the sea, now so tightly 
entwined about your necks. Make California a free state, and all doffi- 
culty about competing railroads will vanish as mast before the rising sun. 


4 
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The future prosperity of California is more deeply involved in these rail- 


road questions than can be easily estumated. There was never a greater 
truth uttered than that “eternal vigilance ts the price of liberty.” Time 
marches, and a people that would be independent must keep pace with 
the progress of events. To halt ts to be trampled under foot. The enemy 
that would filch away your rights is always among you, yesterday in one 
form, today in another; and tomorrow, fear not but that he will assume 
still another. Yesterday, by altering your ballots, he would rob you of the 
million you refused him; today, by similar means, if necessary, he would 
take two and a half millions more; and tomorrow, without asking your 
leave, as much as he will. But be not discouraged, the prize you contend 
for ws worth all tt will cost; your own happiness and prosperity ts in- 
volved, and that of your children and your children’s children. Be in- 
spired by thought of the country you occupy. What fairer place on the 
footstool of God than California? Half way between the East and the 
West, she combines all civilizations — the old and the new, the vigorous 
and the enduring. The greatest diversity and abundance of products 
to be found in any one place on earth adorn her markets. In all ma- 
terial advantages, in all the gifts of Heaven, she abounds. Let it never 
be said that she lacks only men, independent men, to guide and guard 
her destiny. 

Dignified approval and slanderous condemnation in the columns 
of the press showed that the Senator’s views had received more than 
cursory attention. The same excitement was aroused by Cole’s speech 
to the Central Republican Club of Sacramento on October 5,to which 
the Sacramento Union devoted a supplementary issue. 

Cole spoke with the purpose of rendering some account of his rec- 
ord as a public servant in Congress to the people whom he had rep- 


resented. Following a brief reference to the numerous bills, petitions 
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direct primary in the election of the President, adding: 

There is another reform which should be adopted by our government, 
and will be, I trust, before long. It 1s to apply the same rule to the election 
of United States Senators. That 1s, to let the people express their prefer- 
ences directly in reference to that office... Three things would be gained 
by thas electoral plan thus applied: first, the choice of the people for 
United States Senator in every case; second, a legislature that could be 
trusted for all duties ; and third, a creditable set of federal office holders 
in the state. 

Speaking of the status of the Republican party and the coming pres- 
idential election, Cole undertook the defense of the policies of the 
Grant administration and the refutation of the slanders cast upon the 
President. 

Had tt been possible to attack successfully the administration of Pres- 
wdent Grant, the contest would not have dwindled down to one of mere 
personal vituperation. ... Calumny and slander are a common expedient 

for a class of politicians who can find no better weapons to use against 
an opponent. But thetr edge is generally dulled by the resort ttself, for ut 
as to be regarded as a confession that more solid arguments are wanting. 

Cole felt that the management of national affairs during these presi- 
dential years had been marked with success, and as to foreign relation- 
ships he said: 

We sought Cuba encumbered as she was with slavery, but we reject the 
Queen of the Antilles robed as she 1s in the white garments of liberty. 
I cannot tell what view may be taken hereafter of the Santo Domingo 
question, but I am sure of tts history were fairly written and correctly 
understood by the American people, General Grant would be far more 
blamed for his failure than for his effort to obtain tt. 
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Referring to the peaceful settlement of differences with opposing 
powers, he said: 

Thus the greatest warrior of modern times had done more to dispense 
with war than all the men that have gone before him. And the party 
which Grant represents is the party of progress. Development has marked 
every step of tts pathway from the beginning down to the present hour. 
It is not a party of tradition; it cares less for the dead past than for the 
living future. It gropes not among the tombs of bygone years, but stretches 
forward in the race for power and greatness. Instead of searching for 
history, it 1s devoted to the making of history. Its keynotes are found in 
the sublime doctrines of the Declaration of Independence, and its mission 
is to give practical effect to those doctrines. It pays less heed to the reso- 
lutions of ’98 than to tts own perpetual resolution to do good. Every true 
Republican will endorse the sublime sentiments of one of the greatest of 
men who said: “I am aman, and whatever concerns humanity concerns 
me.” The hope of the country — aye, and of the world —1s in maintaining 
the principles and policy of the Republican party. Freedom, justice and 
law depend upon it. It is freghted with benevolence, with charity and 
with good will towards all mankind. The arts and sciences, literature 
and learning, look to it as to a foster mother. Economy in public affairs, 
good government and religious liberty are the wards, and at the same 
time the rewards of that party. All that ts great in government, glorious 
in peace, wise in legislation and magnanimous in policy hovers about tt 
and belongs to tt. 

Supporting his eulogy in words by action, Cole remained in Cali- 
fornia to cast his vote for Grant. 

Then, declaring the six months spent in Washington separated from 
his family to have been an experience well nigh insupportable, Cole 


arranged for the return of Olive Cole and the children to the Capital 
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City, to remain until the close of his term. Here he secured apartments 
on H Street, adjoining the Dolly Madison House. 

Olive Cole resumed the duties incident to her social position in 
Washington and arranged for the début of her daughter and niece. 
Her diary of February 10, 1873, recorded: 

My niece, Kate Whiting, came to Washington with us for the winter. 
She and my Emma made their début on New Year’s Day. They were 
much admired. Emma wore a French dress, pink silk with overdress of 
brocaded gauze, flowers and trimmings of gauze. Hair in high puffs 
with roses. Kate wore white illusion, puffed, with crimson roses. 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth we gave a reception with dancing. 
The President and many other notables were present. 

The season thus far has been unusually gay. My only fear ts that we 
Americans are becoming too extravagant. Only a few are wealthy. The 
many are poor; and our national debt is great. Too much of our gold 
goes to Europe for laces, velvets, silks and jewels. Moneyed monopolies 
rule the land and the tendency in business matters as well as legislation 
as to make the richricher and the poor poorer. How long can it last? The 
desire to get rich suddenly has seized everyone. The President and Con- 
gress seem to be ruled by capitalists. I fear trouble for the future — but 
a woman must not prophesy in these times. 

On March 5, she wrote: 

Yesterday Mr. Cole’s term in the Senate expired. It was a sad day for 
me. He seems and ts so far the superior of his successor. I hate to see the 
character of the Senate changing for the worse, as it seems to be. 

Too many irresponsible carpet-baggers were sworn in yesterday. I love 
to remember the wise and gray heads that adorned the Senate in the days 
that are past. However, Sumner and a few others still remain. 


My dear old father came to witness the second inauguration of Presi- 
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dent Grant yesterday, and to see his children. We go soon to California 
to live for aye. 

Cornelius Cole had laid aside his senatorial toga with the simple 
comment: To me personally, my defeat ts of less moment than to my peo- 
ple on the Coast. What now were the secret thoughts of the man who 
had left Santa Cruz a decade ago, so well fitted by nature to under- 
stand the common man, who most needs friends in the place I occupy, 
and so fully prepared by education and training for the duties of his 
high position ? % 

That day in Santa Cruz his mind had held a clear outline perspec- 
tive of the Pacific Coast, its needs and its future; not a chalk-line 
drawing for a portrait of Cornelius Cole, Statesman, his wants and 
his future. The Congressman who, as an attorney in Sacramento, had 
declined to handle the legal affairs of any corporation whose activities 
were just within the law, had found himself a novice in Congress, many 
of his cherished ideals definitely unpopular and his practical sugges- 
tions, nopportune and inexpedient. Each day he had faced the play 
and byplay of opposed values. He had been enabled to judge these 
values and defend his judgments in the face of opposition through 
that vital quality called mental attitude, the product of years of clear 
thinking and clean living. 

Personal profit, whether in money or patronage, as a factor in life 
as a public servant, was without his realm. He had entered the Sen- 
ate at a time when the danger of money as a power to effect legislation 
was not as yet understood by the public. His own later realization of 
that danger, his efforts to curb the extremes of money aggression, and 
his willingness to sacrifice his career if need be to the principle that no 
endividual is so humble as to be beneath the law, no corporation so pow- 


erful as to be above it, gained him not only the enmity of organized 
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monopoly, but alienation of those colleagues otherwise constituted. 
The emissaries of the whiskey ring and of the Pacific Railroad, who 
would have made Cornelius Cole wealthy in exchange for his silence, 
had first declared him hard to handle, then a meddlesome obstruction- 
ast, a menace to the very fabric of the party he had helped to create. 
In giving him this reputation, they unwittingly joined the number of 
his countrymen who attested the integrity and disinterestedness of his 
public service, and the strength of his influence in matters of national 
reconstruction, as well as in those pertaining to the Pacific Coast. 

The only justifiable criticism made by the men who were in a po- 
sition to judge him best was that of his too generous estimate of the 
characters of certain appointees on the Coast who later proved un- 
worthy of their posts. This fault was in itself the overexpression of a 
virtue. With nothing to hide from any man, he gave his confidence 
without reserve to those he honored with his friendship. It took more 
than one lesson to teach him that an outward demeanor as frank as 
his own might conceal duplicity of mind. 

It was not the superficial aspects of failure implied in his forced re- 
tirement from the Senate that troubled the mind of Cornelius Cole, 
but rather a deep sense of personal tragedy that lay heavy on his spirit 
through the disintegration of what he had cherished as friendships. 
He had avowed his inability to serve two masters. He must bear with 


what fortitude he might the cost of that avowal. 


[ XVIII.] Olrve Cole, 1865. 
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Cole Family Life in Washington 


ORNELIUS AND OLIVE COLE, closing behind them the 


door of their Santa Cruz home that fine October morning in 


Z) 


1863, confidently faced a future on which they had excellent 
perspective. 

For ten years they had lived with the press as another at table and 
as a third at those earnest domestic conferences following Cole’s long 
hours in the office of the Sacramento Times. The keen and interested 
eye of Olive Cole had perused many of the critically worded news- 
paper accounts which followed closely upon the inauguration of 
Abraham Lincoln as President, and the initiation of Mary Todd Lin- 
coln as mistress of the White House. 

She had read with varying emotions those fully reported Eastern 
interviews granted so freely by the disgruntled retiring Southern so- 
ciety before making its exodus from the Federal City. She had seen 
excerpts from personal letters written by certain members of that 


Southern society,who, having retired no further than their homes in 
[ 249 | 
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Georgetown, had kept in close touch with the domestic and social ac- 
tivities of Abraham Lincoln, this uncouth Westerner, his odd and inele- 
gant little wife — to put it mildly, my dear—and the Prince of Rails. 

Among the clippings she had preserved and marked infamous was 
this from a New York correspondent to the San Francisco Call: 

The death of one of Mrs. Lincoln’s children and the iliness of another, 
together with the sudden suspension of festivities in the White House, has 
exercised an effect in this city. Mrs. Lincoln is sincerely pitied by some. 
This is among the ton. The beau monde feel for her in the loss of the 
levees and dansants and the gay, expensive dresses she might have worn 
during the season. The million talk very differently, denouncing the fri- 
volity of the Queen Regent. They insist that her present affliction vs a 
judgment of Providence. 

I give you both sides of the question, as opinion 1s divided here. Choose 
for yourself. 

The Coles had chosen, since they had long been in possession of the 
facts concerning that unfortunate first formal White House reception. 
They knew that after the cards were out, Willie, the twelve-year-old 
son, had become seriously ill. They knew that the Lincolns, despite 
their anxiety, had felt compelled to go through with this reception 
urged upon them as a matter of stern duty by Secretary Seward in his 
valiant efforts at creating a friendlier attitude among the censorious 
leaders of Washington society. 

Cornelius Cole, in his meetings with Lincoln, had been profoundly 
impressed with the earnestness and kindliness of that harassed and 
overburdened soul. At the time of his first visit to Washington and the 
front, Cole had realized more fully than did the average loyal citizen 
the appalling difficulty which Lincoln faced in finding so many of his 


countrymen imbued with active enmity toward him. Cole realized the 
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gravity of the situation which developed such announcements as this, 
which appeared in a California newspaper in 1862: 

They have had a grand ball lately in Richmond, according to female 
rebel authority in Washington, at which Miss Hetty Carey, one of the 
pretty daughters of Wilson Carey, a prominent secessionist, figured con- 
spicuously. 

The story goes that she appeared at the ball as a captive slave with her 
hands tred at the wrists, bearing the shield of Maryland on her bosom, 
endicating thereby the chains by which this state is kept in the Union. 
Jeff Davis came forward during the evening and released her manacled 
hands and thus, in the person of Miss Carey, freed Maryland from bond- 
age to the federal power, amid the stormy applause of the company. 

Thas event has created the most intense delight and sympathy in the 
upper crust of secesstondom in Washington. 

Cole had measured with anxiety and dismay the strength of Cali- 
fornia anti-administration sentiment. He had preserved from a Sac- 
ramento journal of 62 this news item: 

California contains about 35,000 peace men—men who are not dis- 
loyal. They pay their taxes, pay enormous prices like others for the neces- 
sttees of life. They perform all the functions of good catizens. 

Little secret political conclaves are being formed to spy upon these men; 
upon all, in fact, who do not sing Long Live Abe Lincoln, Glory to 
John Brown, Honor to Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Place and Power 
to Fred Douglass. For our own part, we make war on no man because 
he differs from us politically. “Proscription for opinion’s sake” was not 
known in the Democratic school where we were reared. 

Cole had penciled out peace men and written in traitors before filing 
away the clipping. 

As soon as they had been settled in their home in Washington, Cor- 
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nelius and Olive Cole realized to a great degree the political and social 
responsibilities awaiting them. 

They listened perforce to the voice of idle and malicious gossip 
concerning the outrageously extravagant expenditures of Mrs. Lincoln 
in furbishing up the Presidential Mansion. They heard wittily turned 
accounts of her open quarrels with servants and retainers and her 
wordy encounters with women callers at the White House. 

Cornelius Cole dismissed these stories as grossly exaggerated and, 
while annoying, zrrelevant to the serious business of government and 
war. Olive Cole was perplexed and troubled. She reserved all judg- 
ment and comment, however, until she should meet Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mr. Cole’s personal acquaintance with the President made possible 
an early informal meeting between these two women who were soon to 
become friends. Olive Cole was singularly fitted to evaluate graciously 
the temperament and character of Mary Lincoln. As a pioneer wife, 
mother, homemaker and companion to a husband in professional and 
political life, she had developed to the full her natural clarity of vision, 
sense of fair play and that priceless gift, an ability to sense atmospheres, 
which engenders a sympathetic attitude toward the purely human ele- 
ment in a given situation. 

A few weeks’ residence in Washington enabled Olive Cole to realize 
that had Mary Lincoln brought to her present position the beauty and 
tact of a Pompadour and the intellect of a Catherine, still would she 
have been found wanting. 

Upon the first meeting between Mrs. Lincoln and Olive Cole, the 
conversation turned naturally to household topics and the rearing of 
children. Heretofore Mary Lincoln’s artless accounts of terrible con- 
ditions she had found in White House walls and carpets, following 


the bachelor occupancy of Mr. Buchanan, and her oft-repeated tales 
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of the difficulties encountered with servants, following her dismissal 
of the White House steward and the taking over of the housekeeping 
herself, had often fallen upon derisive feminine ears. While the lack of 
social background evidenced in these recitals was undoubtedly recog- 
nized by the fine social sense of Olive Cole and properly understood 
by her cool judgment, the innate simplicity, sincerity and housewifely 
zeal of Mrs. Lincoln found sympathetic reception in her visitor. 

In their subsequent visits together, Mrs. Lincoln’s frequent refer- 
ences to her dead sons and to those mothers of dead soldier sons, 
whose grief she so deeply shared, moved to tenderness the maternal 
heart of one who herself had wept in anxiety late at night while her 
ailing children slept, and who had written: J am much afraid! May 
good angels spare my children to me! 

When Mary Lincoln confided her fears for the health of her hus- 
band and her anger at his easy-going ways with Mr. Seward, Mr.Chase, 
and others whom she declared to be ever seeking to usurp the powers 
and prerogatives of both the President and herself,Olive Cole listened 
with regret, but with a full measure of understanding as well. Had she 
not worried over those late hours spent by her husband at his desk 
in times of political stress, and had she not resented bitterly, though 
secretly, his patient tolerance of certain self-seeking politicians and 
double-dealing colleagues ? 

If upon further observation she was impelled to agree at any point 
with the current opinion that assigned to Mary Lincoln vanity without 
beauty, love of dress without taste, social ambition without finesse, 
wit without tact, loyalty without discretion, and profound wifely de- 
votion without self-forgetfulness, no comment to anyone other than 
her husband passed Olive Cole’s lips, for she realized that she had 


only to look about her in Washington society to find an occasional 
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woman who, possessing only beauty and the wit to adorn it, was for- 
given more sins than Mary Lincoln’s worst enemy imputed to her. 

Olive Cole’s friendship for Mary Lincoln, and Cole’s personal de- 
votion to Lincoln, gave to their companionship the character of neigh- 
borliness. Long afterward, in recalling the happy associations with the 
Lincolns, Cornelius Cole said: 

When Icame to Washington as a Congressman and saw Lincoln again, 
I soon fell under the charm of his extraordinary personality. 

Later still, I became well acquainted with him, and Mrs. Cole and I 
were on terms of great intimacy with the President and Mrs. Lincoln. 

What a man he was! Courageous and patient, strong and tender, 
thoughtful yet merry, determined yet forgiving and quick to pardon. 
Some have talked about Lincoln’s ungainly figure and his ugliness of 
feature. Let me, who knew him intimately, tell you emphatically as I'can, 
Abraham Lincoln was not ugly. He was no boor, nor uncouth. He was 
courteous in the extreme and always had the right word to say in the 
right place. He had a rather high-pitched voice, but very pleasant and 
expressive. In has gentle respectful way he was quite the gallant with 
some of the ladies who attended the White House functions, and they all 
admired him greatly. 

Mrs. Cole and I were among those invited one evening to a dinner at 
the White House. As the evening drew to a close and we were about to 
say goodnight to the President, Mrs. Cole discovered she had lost one of 
her gloves and asked me to look about the room for it. As I started to do 
so, President Lincoln detained me with his kindly hand and said with 
a smile: “Never mind hunting for the glove, Mr. Cole. Ill look for it 
myself after the others are gone, and I'll keep tt as a souvenir.” 

These are not the awkward words of an uncouth clown. No. He was 


courteous always, even polished at times. 
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Olive Cole’s later reminiscences dwelt upon her first public meet- 
ing with the Lincolns at a reception given shortly after Easter in 1864: 

There was a motley crowd to be presented that day—high government 
officials, ambassadors, soldiers, and citizens and their wives, from many 
states. I had taken with me my old Sacramento friend, Mrs. C. P. Hunt- 
ington (Elizabeth Stoddard), who was anxious to be introduced. I was 
proud to present Mrs. Huntington, for she was beautiful and tall, with 
a sweet womanly face, and on that day wore a superb black velvet gown 
with diamond earrings and brooch. 

A crowd pushed us to one side as we entered the blue room where stood 
Mr.and Mrs. Lincoln. We decided to await a more convenient moment 
in which to take our turn, but at once the watchful eye of Mrs. Lincoln 
singled us out and called the attention of the Marshal to us. We were 
led from the crowd, and when we were introduced as Californians, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln expressed their pleasure at meeting us. Mr. Lin- 
coln had met Mr. Cole before and satd some complimentary things to me 
about him. 

Mr. Lincoln was-dressed in the conventional frock coat and wore very 
loose white gloves, the right one being already ripped at the thumb from 
the pressure of hundreds of friendly hands. He seemed very tall beside 
his little wife who stood at his right and to whom he introduced those to 
whom he had just spoken. The impatient crowd, held back for a few 
moments only, now pressed forward. 

Personally Mr. Lincoln was a rugged giant with the wisest, saddest 
face I ever saw. To look at this great man, to hear him speak, to see him 
smile was a benediction. 

He was courteous to everyone who approached him and most gallant 
to women. To his little wife he was devotion itself, always looking down 


upon her with an indulgent smile as if she were a child. 
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Between loyalty to her husband and to her sisters whose husbands were 
officers in the Confederate army, Mrs. Lincoln was placed in a most em- 
barrassing position. These sisters of hers, availing themselves of their 
near relationship, secured passes through the federal lines and proposed 
to visit Mrs. Lincoln in the White House. 

Feeling it would be a matter of questionable taste to receive them there, 
she secured a suite of rooms in the best hotel in Washington, installed a 
trusted maid, and asked a mutual friend to meet the ladies at the train 
and drive them to the hotel where Mrs. Lincoln proposed to join them. 
This unexpected reception enraged them and they arranged to leave the 
city at once. 

Before going back to Dixie, however, it occurred to them that they might 
as well pay a visit to the old prison on Capitol Hill, where the rebel pris- 
oners were confined. As soon as the poor fellows found the visitors were 
Abe Lincoln’s sisters-in-law, they refused to be comforted by them, and 
(the sisters) left the prison weeping. 

This story was told to me at the time by the mutual friend, Mrs. Mary 
Chase Rogers, who attended the ladies on thas occasion. 

In April, 1865, a few days before the assassination of the President, 
Olive Cole said goodbye to the Lincolns and, accompanied by her 
children, went to New York preparatory to the return by way of Pan- 
ama to California. 

The Coles spent many hours of the long voyage home recalling 
incidents both grave and gay of their associations with the Lincolns. 

They were greatly distressed, too, by the possibility of Seward’s suc- 
cumbing to the wounds inflicted upon him by the same enemies who 
made the assault costing the President’s life. Between smiles and tears, 
Olive Cole recounted to her daughters the little incident which had 


been the basis for the warm friendship between Seward and herself. 
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The first dinner party attended by the Coles after their arrival in 
Washington had been at the home of John B. Alley, Congressman 
from Massachusetts. Mr. Seward had also been a guest. The political 
wounds caused by his loss of the presidential nomination still rankled, 
since all Washington had laughed over Lincoln’s laconic reply to crit- 
icism of his magnanimity in appointing his old enemies Seward and 
Chase to the Cabinet: You see, I expect to be there myself. 

Seward had greeted Mrs. Cole pleasantly enough; then turning to 
Mr. Cole he had begun openly accusing Cornelius of neglect of duty 
to the party and to himself in having failed to attend the Republican 
convention as a delegate from California, to work for him, his old 
friend and mentor. Refusing to listen to Cole’s explanations, he had 
continued to berate him soundly. The younger man had endured the 
unjust tirade of his former preceptor for a time and then turned away 
with Mrs. Cole to seek more congenial society elsewhere. 

A moment later Olive Cole had returned to Mr. Seward, who still 
stood glowering, and had said: Mr. Seward, I am now very glad Mr. 
Lincoln was elected instead of you. 

Upon his look of amazement, she had declared: It 1s my belvef that 
aman who has so little control over his own emotions, who can be so un- 
fair to a devoted friend, ts not quite fitted for the exacting duties of the 
President of the United States. 

She had then quietly reminded him of numerous incidents in con- 
nection with Republican party matters on the Coast,wherein Mr. Cole 
had been ever mindful of the ambitions of his former preceptor and 
amenable to his wishes and instructions, whereupon Mr. Seward had 
calmed down and gravely apologized. Thereafter he was a devoted 
friend to Olive Cole, frequently visiting her and evincing the keenest 


interest in the progress of her son Seward, his youthful namesake. 
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Following their residence of a year in San Francisco, and Cole’s 
election to the Senate, the family returned to Washington in the au- 
tumn of 1866. They occupied a house on E Street, a little north of the 
Capitol. 

There were now six children in the Cole family: Emma, a slen- 
der, fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of twelve; Seward, a dark-eyed, dark- 
haired boy of two years younger; Willoughby, Lucretia,Cornelia and 
Schuyler. They were normal, healthy children whose education and 
physical well-being were supervised by their mother with wisdom 
and devotion. 

Olive Cole had been an earnest student of Rousseau long before she 
had occasion to apply his theories of child education. She was tem- 
peramentally fitted to comprehend and appreciate his zndzvidualistic 
psychology and his natural philosophy. 

As a child, one of her strongest characteristics had been her inde- 
pendence in thought and deed. As a growing girl in a stern Puritan 
household, she had never acquired the habit of blind, unquestioning 
obedience. Through consideration and affection for her parents, she 
had often complied with demands and conformed to customs for 
which she had little respect. As a student at Lima Seminary, she had 
come under that iron discipline which, avowedly for the purpose of 
moulding character, watched the student hourly and controlled as 
minutely as possible the direction of his every thought,with little re- 
gard to the growing needs of mind or character. This discipline Olive 
Cole had borne with grace, though not without doubts as to its wisdom. 
On her eighteenth birthday she had resolved that her diary should 
contain the thoughts and feelings, wise or unwise, holy or unholy, writ- 
ten for my own benefit and therefore without disguise or deception, and 


every page thereafter attested the firmness of that resolve. 
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This girl of eighteen, indulging her penchant for analyzing without 
criticizing, had revealed in those pages the inner non-conformist spir- 
it which was to govern her later life. She was inspired to philosophic 
reflection and naively wise conclusions not by the words of man, but 
by the works of nature—the beauty of a night when the hunter’s moon 
rides high, the sweetness of pale arbutus growing beside a brook, the 
fragrance of apple blossoms drifting upward to her window. 

Olive’s friends had had good reading on their library shelves, vol- 
umes in plenty from Harper’s Family Library — the five-foot shelf of 
the fifties — but the parents had governed the selection, and many 
shelves, including her own, had drably offered Glug’s Bible History, 
The Clerg yman’s Orphan, Abercrombie’s The Philosophy of the Moral 
Feelings, Felicia Hemans’ Poems, and Uncle Phillip on Whale Fishing. 

Olive, enthusiastic and healthily curious, had soon gained access 
to volumes more suited to her taste. Her friend Herman B., a West 
Point cadet, had charming books. He had lent her Galt’s Life of Byron, 
The Court and Camp of Bonaparte, Bushe’s Life of Mohammed, The 
Memaotrs of Josephine, and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Her first reaction to Rousseau had been one of keen enjoyment of 
his descriptions of nature—quiet landscapes, gently rolling hills, the 
morning sun rising from gray November mists, the chattering of way- 
side brooks, the silence and solitude of Alpine passes—which certain 
early poems of Whitman had already taught her to love. Rousseau’s 
philosophy of a return to Nature, an earnest seeking for the reason 
behind the outward seeming of things, his doctrine of the sanctity 
of the individual, all had given clear point and direction to a mind 
marked by sincerity and an earnest desire for a working basis of life. 

When, in the course of time, the training of six healthy children 


devolved upon her, Olive Cole was already deeply imbued with the 
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educational philosophy set forth in Emile. Its opening sentence, Eve- 
rything is good as it comes from the hands of the Author of Nature, but 
everything degenerates in the hands of Man, had made articulate her 
own youthful convictions. Rousseau’s contention that the child at 
birth is already the pupil, not of the tutor, but of Nature, taught her 
to respect the individualities of her children. The rules from which 
she never deviated were formulated from her study of Emile: to keep 
the child simple and to make him rugged; not to teach virtue and 
truth, but to shield the heart from vice and the mind from error; art- 
fully to encourage the desire to read, without insistence upon masses 
of mere verbal knowledge which transcends the child’s experience; 
to keep him in free and constant intercourse with Nature; as to dis- 
cipline, to use neither punishment nor reward as commonly under- 
stood, but whenever possible to leave the child to the experience of 
cause and effect in his own acts: If he breaks a window, he should be 
allowed to feel the chill, since it were better to catch cold than to grow up 
a fool. 

Olive Cole’s courage in applying the first of these rules was shown 
in her refusal to dose an ailing child with the drastic drugs then in 
vogue, and her insistence upon the simplest internal remedies and 
the pack or water cure for cases of fever. As to the second, she rarely 
pointed a moral or dispensed advice, but she supplied her children 
with the best of books and a group of wholesome playmates. She 
achieved discipline by making interference seem a necessary conse- 
quence of the child’s acts, and, in extreme cases, by a resort to feeling 
the chill. 

That she could not always display the consistency manifested by 
Emile’s tutor in never expecting nor wishing the child to be a reason- 


able creature, was shown in the confession to her diary: 
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The love I bear my children is strong if not wise. It sometimes looks 
more to their future than their present happiness ; perhaps it wounds 
now that tt may bless afterwards. It is secretly impatient of disobedience 
as ut is appreciative of love and duty. 

Olive Cole sought a knowledge of each growing child’s spiritual 
needs and problems by the cultivation of an awareness which obvi- 
ated the danger of obtruding on privacies by open questioning. And 
it was this awareness that developed an almost uncanny understand- 
ing between the mother and a group of children of widely differing 
temperaments. 

In religion, she did not allow her own stern orthodox rearing to re- 
strict or hamper the development of her children. As a girl of nine- 
teen, she had found it zmposszble to share the habitual faith of her 
family and her mates. She had doubted the wisdom of the ministers 
of the parish and had repeatedly confided to her diary such troubled 
questionings as this: 

Today I did not agree with the Rev. P. in all has statements. I cannot 
believe that man ts ever doomed to hopeless, eternal perdition. It must 
be that we do not understand the Bible aright. Such a belief seems in- 
consistent, unnatural. May the wisdom of God enlighten me, for that of 
man has farled. 

A few years later the wisdom of Rousseau had taught her that the 
true duties of religion are independent of the institutions of men, and a 
just heart ts the real temple of divinity. ... To love God above all else 
and one’s neighbor as one’s self ts the sum of the law. 

These three statements had soon served to embody the whole of 
Olive Cole’s religion. The first two had freed her from the entangle- 
ments of man-made creeds; the third had become her ten command- 


ments. 
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Any religious training of her children was based on broad Chris- 
tian precepts rather than on church dogma. While their parents were 
members of Dr. Newman’s church in Washington, the children were 
identified with its Sunday School, but attendance was not made com- 
pulsory, and many a Sunday was spent in reading, playing games and 
taking long walks with their father about the quiet streets of the city. 
The degree of their sedateness on these occasions is shown in the 
childish admission of one of them that her father’s habit of lifting his 
hat and smiling pleasantly to strangers quzte embarrassed her. 

The children accompanied their parents on all journeys to and from 
Washington and were their constant companions on excursions and 
picnics during the school vacations. Cole’s grave senatorial dignity 
yielded on winter afternoons to his boyish passion for skating. Almost 
any Saturday and daily during Christmas vacations, he could be seen 
at the pond accompanied by three or four of his children. With a tiny 
youngster on either side, he would skate carefully for a time, and then 
returning them to their nurse on shore, would strike off with an older 
child, patiently teaching him to cut figure eights, hearts and funny 
faces on the ice. Birthdays were invariably celebrated with much sim- 
ple gaiety. Olive Cole’s thirty-third birthday (November 29, 1866) was 
the first family festivity after her return to Washington as the wife of 
a United States Senator. In her diary, that evening, after describing 
the love tokens on the breakfast table and dwelling on the sweetness of 
the children, she concluded the entry: My beloved niece Helen is with 
us, and she joined Cornelius, Lutie (Lucretia) and self in a ride to and a 
walk through the old city of Georgetown. 

Later she described a journey with the older children to Mount 
Vernon: 


Through the tron-grille gate we could see the sarcophagi of George 
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and Martha Washington. The tears blinded my eyes as I read the simple 


names imperishably carved in pure white marble. Are they not thus in- 
scribed on the heart of every true American? 

After a walk through the lower rooms, we stood long at an upper win- 
dow enjoying the fine view of the Potomac with its soft hills and gentle 
slopes. We ate our chicken and sandwiches in the shade of an ancient 
evergreen whose branches touched the ground, seeming to rest their tired 
old limbs on loving Mother Earth. 

Following the opening of Congress, Olive Cole kept in close touch 
with every phase of development in the reconstruction policies of the 
country, and often frequented the galleries when speeches and de- 
bates of moment were in progress. Particularly did she follow with 
interest Senator Cole’s activities through the strenuous days of his 
work over the Alaska purchase and the preliminary skirmishes of the 
famous Goat Island battle. Cole often teasingly assured her that her 
unswerving devotion to him and his interests, though dangerously 
partisan, was immeasurably comforting. 

The Coles’ duties in society had begun at once upon the opening 
of the session. Olive Cole’s social tact, born of a warm and generous 
heart, gave just that crowning touch to her beauty of feature and grace 
of carriage which drew the admiration and affection of everyone about 
her. Mrs. Ricketts, wife of the General, thus described her: 

Olive Cole is the most beautiful woman in Washington at this tume. 
Her golden hair is always exquisitely arranged and her skin perfect, 
though she'will never expose her neck without a thin veil of illusion. 
She carries herself with grace and distinction and is often likened to the 
Empress Eugenie. Her voice is musical and her conversation always 
spirited and interesting. 

The first reception planned by the newly elected Senator and Olive 


*A lively Wash- 
ington social cor- 
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press. 
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Cole was termed on the cards Reunion of Californians. The Washing- 


ton correspondent of the Alta California reported : 

Senator and Mrs. Cole, assisted by their charming niece, Miss Nivison, 
did the honors. By nine o’clock the parlors were filled with California 
and other Pacific Coast people who are at present sojourning in the Cap- 
ital City. 

The great advantage which this reception possessed over others of the 
same nature in Washington was that the guests were acquainted with 
each other, and the result was a greater degree of sociability. 

Californians are noted for their excellent social qualities. The ladies 
are lovely and, as on this occasion, dress with such exquisite taste that 
even a Jenkins* would find wt impossible to describe their attire—every 
article of dress harmonizing so admirably as to afford no point of attack 
to the most discriminating critic. The gentlemen, the genuine Caltfor- 
nians, are always distinguished for ther easy and graceful carriage, 
whether they wear the woolen costume of the miner or the broadcloth and 
white choker appropriate to the drawing room. 

Among the guests of Senator Cole and his estimable lady was General 
U.S. Grant, a Galifornian by right of a three-year residence in the Gold- 
en State, to whom your correspondent gave preeminence on this occasion, 
as he was undoubtedly the lion of the evening. All the ladies not ac- 
quainted made rt a point to meet the modest and unassuming man who 
has earned the title of the Great Captain of the Age. 

Among others we noted General John Charles Fremont whose name 
as edentified with the carly history of California; General Frederick S. 
Dent,U.S. A. ; Senator Williams of Oregon; Senator Conness of Califor- 
nia; Ex-Senator McDougall of California and wife and daughter ; Hon. 
John Bidwell of California; Ex-Governor Samuel Purdy of California; 
Speaker Schuyler Colfax of “across the continent” and his mother and 
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sister, Mrs. and Miss Mathews ; Mr. M. G. Upton of the Alta California 
and wife, and many others. 

Refreshments were served in the dining room, and after a very pleas- 
ant evening the Pacific Coast people separated, heartily gratified at their 
reunion and cordially approving the course of Mr. and Mrs. Cole in thus 
happily bringing them all together even if only for a few brief hours. 

After a quiet summer and autumn in the country, Olive Cole noted 
in her diary on February 7, 1868: 

Our seventh is three weeks old today. The children are all delighted 
with their new sister. She rs beautiful, with much dark hair and dark 
blue eyes. We can find no name sweet enough for her. 

Dear Cts preparing a speech on finance, the all-absorbing topic for 
legislative discussion, of course excepting reconstruction. He made one 
short able speech on the same subject in December. 

On May 31, she wrote: 

A lovely Sunday. Cornelius has gone for a walk with Lutie. The babe 
as sleeping; Nellie and Schuyler have gone to the Capitol Park with ther 
nurse. Nellie is the airiest, fairiest of darlings. 

On Tuesday last the vote was taken on the first and second articles 
and resulted in acquittal. It remains to be seen how Andy behaves after 
this.... Grant and Colfax are nominated by the Republican convention. 


A good team, they say. 
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[ XIX.] Mary Lincoln, with spirit-photograph of Abraham Lincoln and Tad, sent 
by her to Olive Cole. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Co the observing mind, conduct discloses 
Much more chan the one observed supposes, 


From Ideals in Verse. 
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Social Washington mn 1869 


RIVATE correspondence and the press mirrored social cus- 

toms in Washington at this time, customs which were viewed 

with many a myopic eye. The Washington life of fashion was 
variously characterized as dignified, foolish, simple, extravagant,dem- 
ocratic, snobbish. 

To the laments of the Northern and Southern Democrats, from 
whom a clear perspective could hardly be expected, were added the 
complaints of certain good Republicans from the provinces. These, 
while declaring themselves in sympathy with a bit of post-war gaiety 
and aware of the necessity for a degree of ceremony in matters of social 
usage, still could not forget for an hour the recent tragedies which had 
darkened the nation. 

These constituents from home eagerly accepted all proffered invi- 
tations and sought others which seemed likely to escape them. They 
partook of their hosts’ collations, admired the uniforms of the military 


and gazed in awe at the grandeur of the Foreign Relations. Had the 
[ 267 | 
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White House instituted the ceremony of changing of the guard, each 
morning would have found these visitors in a waiting crowd outside 
the gates. Instead, each morning found them inditing letters to their 
home papers, deploring the aping of foreign customs and the undemo- 
cratic displays of barouches, jewels, clothing, food and black lackeys. 
And when homeward bound, although they carried tucked away in 
their wallets the clippings containing their names among those present 
in company with the Frémonts, the Grants and the Colfaxes, they were 
busy translating O Tempora, O Mores into the rural vernacular. 

The editor of a Democratic newspaper on the Coast, after the ex- 
tended residence of a month in Washington with his family, enlight- 
ened the minds of Pacific Coast citizens with an editorial on The Pit- 
falls of Washington Society. 

When the average citizen and his wife go to Washington in these days, 
they are confronted with what appears to them a most extraordinary 
social phenomenon. 

If they are intimate with an official personage, they will, f destrous of 
mixing in society, be informed that socral customs at the capital are the 
reverse of those which prevail elsewhere. It will not do for the last comers 
to remain on their dignity and wart for calls, even from the officials from 
their own section with whom they had stood at home on a social equality. 
The rule ts for the private citizen to call upon officiality, make a low bow 
tort,and humbly entreat its powerful protection and guidance, following 
the custom of European capitals. 

A few years ago,men went to Washington to attend to whatever official 
business had fallen to their lot. Usually they maintained their homes in 
the old places and returned to them in the pauses of their official labors. 
The resident soctety of Washington was very quiet and retiring, perhaps 


a trifle exclusive. 
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It was more noticeable for its home virtues and graces than for expen- 
sive dresses or flashing equipages. But much of this is changed. The pol- 
rticrans build palaces in Washington now, and with the palaces have 
appeared the worst vices of European capitals. The social system is still 
inchoate and unsettled. ... Only two unassailable social positions have, 
so far, been evolved. The wife of the President enjoys social privileges 
accorded to no other woman in the land. Every lady who visits Washing- 
ton must call on the President’s wife, who ts not expected to return the 
courtesy unless she ltkes it. She sits alone upon a social throne as distinct 
and clearly defined as that of any Queen or Empress. The lady who stands 
next in the hierarchy of this sort of petticoat government ts the wife of 
the Chief Justice. She is satd by common consent to be the First Lady of 
the capital. If she accepts a visit, unlike the President’s wefe, she ts ex- 
pected to return tt. 

After these two powerful social divinities, all 1s confusion. There ts the 
unsettled question as to whether the wives of the Cabinet Ministers are 
to have precedence. There ts also a long standing feud between the wives 
of the Senators and the wives of the Justices of the Supreme Court. 

Through all this,Washington society, aware of but undisturbed by 
those incongruous forms that glide ’twixt error and truth, went calmly 
on its way. Under the caption, The Ladies of Our Public Men, its life 
was happily reviewed early in 1869 by an appreciative Washington 
space writer: The Holland Dutch left us two or three good customs; one 
of them was turkey shooting, another the legend of St. Nicholas, the last 
New Year’s calling. Washington has adopted entirely this Dutch custom. 

I had determined not to make calls the New Year’s Day just past, but 
some friends came in posse, violently clothed, and captured me, put me in 
acarriage and took me wherever they would. In vain I protested : “This 


shall all be published.” 
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We wore pale kid gloves, dark ties, black dress coats, and other articles 
of costume at liberty. The carriage cost four of us $20 between twelve and 
five o’clock. The driver was directed by the free use of an umbrella stick 
punched into him and flourished with such energy as to materially as- 
sist his guesses. He was a negro driver of marriageable age, and this 
accounted for the gauntlet of giggling negro girls which we ran. For a 
couple of hours we believed that ourselves had awakened this humor; 
therefore each man inspected the other from crown to toe to see uf by any 
chance there was a drawstring down, a button off at some vital point, or 
an extension of shirt linen anywhere. 

We had lists whereat to call, written down by our wives and mothers ; 
for although the gentlemen do the calling, the ladies guide the volition 
of wt. With packages of fresh visiting cards, with overcoats adjusted to 
slp on and off quickly, with frequent amiable collisions of opinion as to 
the places of call, we kept the carriage going for five hours. 

Starting from Capitol Hill we turned past the railroad depot and re- 
appeared on the ridge along which lie the houses of General Grant, E. B. 
Washburne, Senator Cole, and Mayor Bowen. The Grants were not re- 
cewwing. A negro man, opening the door a little way, darted out a salver 

for our cards. The house of Mayor Bowen was full of local politicians. 
Bowen 1s a thack-set, self-opinionated, shoving man, not worth more than 
a look for any wise purpose. 

Next we called on Mrs. Senator Cole, one of the most graceful and beau- 

tuful ladies in Washington, of arare Flemish complexion and very youth- 

ful, when one counted the pretty children around her feet. The Senator 
himself, in the background, looked taller than his wont, in his dress coat, 
bearded, and of a happy but dignified address. 

The affection of this famaly for the Pacific Coast was most manifest, and 
its fine climate has few better exemplars. 
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Next door lives Mrs. Elihu B.Washburne, who receives but few persons. 
She is a lady of sincere address, among the most intelligent and nimble 
witted of the wives of public men, and of that piquant beauty which be- 
longs to Latin ladies —notably the French. A native of Illinois and of 
French extraction, she belreves the scenery of the prairies to be the finest 
in the world and her nearest neighbors the best of Americans. 

We next called upon some Washingtonians of long residence. 

The old Washington family sui generis ts growing rare. It has moved 
over into Prince George’s Maryland or out to Georgetown beyond the Ru- 
bicon Creek, where it lives in entrenched camp, consoling ttself with the 
reflection that all the good blood in the state 1s beleaguered there. There 
are, however, old Washingtonians of Northern extraction, hereditary an- 
tagonists of slavery, but by Christian intercourse with slave holders soft- 
ened in their antagonism by sorrow, and far removed from that noisy 
hate which makes for a measure of late radicalism. 

I talked to some of those who are attached to Washington by as ardent 
fondness and as long residence as any slave-holding families. Among 
these was Mrs. Gamaltel Bailey, herself a beautiful specumen of the New 
England matron softened by Southern intercourse, the widow of that he- 
roic editor of the anti-slavery National Era and the original publisher 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

“Do you hold that the original anti-slavery phalanx did the really 
vital work of the war?” 

“Oh, no. Every element had its use in the right time. The conservative 
was a purifier of the radical. Looking over the battle ground I see good 
service and devotion everywhere. St. Paul, himself a persecutor, became 
the hero of the persecuted cause.”’ 

We were soon at the house of Speaker Colfax; a policeman in the mud 


outside the carriage door; a black boy in the hall tossing our cards into 
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a four-bushel heap. We sped straight into the rush, feeling luke individ- 


ual pigs being driven down a gangway in droves to slaughter. 

First, Colfax, sitting in a chair, rose up and killed us with kindness, 
loosened our bristles by a shake of the hand and passed us along to his 
bride, very agrecable looking, very pretty indeed, and very modest, who 
shook us all lightly and passed us on to Mrs. Mathews, Willie Todd, 
and the last Mathews who disemboweled us with a hearty grip. We were 
shouldered by the polite chef de rafraichissement, washed off with abun- 
dant coffee and chocolate, an apple was stuck in our mouths, and we were 
pork indeed. 

Behold us in the grand parlors of Secretary Welles. He looks like a 
gentleman and a sailor. His head and hair are the color of the breakers 
on a lee shore. He wears gold glasses over his eyes, cloth gaiters buttoned 
over his feet, and there ts no more aristocratic looking host in the city. 

I shall always think of his nautical figure looking like an admiral, a 
sort of Pliny the Elder turned buccaneer. 

Mrs. Harlan, a pleasant little lady, introduced her daughters, one of 
whom is now Mrs. Robert Lincoln. With some curiosity I observed young 
Mrs. Lincoln so intimately to be related perhaps with the posterity of the 
most benignant and beautiful character in our history; him about whom 
there ws least dispute, whom even adulation approaches gently and de- 
traction, not without shame. There rs nobody who does not wish all good, 
all prety, all happiness to Robert Lincoln. 

Senator Pomeroy of Kansas, my friend of the Snuff Box Indians, an- 
ciently and unkindly known as Old Blaus, lives ina spanking new house 
full of walnut and pictures. His spread was privately referred to by a 
gentleman passing out as “Pufk magnifen! Sherry sperb! Try somefit.”’ 

Mrs. Pomeroy seemed an affable and handsome lady. I wish the ladies 
had the suffrage, if all the Pomeroys are to be neutralized by their wives. 
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It occurred to me what fun it would be should I take a glass of wine 
and standing in the middle of that great parlor give the toast: “Here is 
to the success of the fifteen railroad enterprises fostered by the Hon. Mr. 
Pomeroy. Here ts to his baker’s dozen of Indian treaties.’ When Pomeroy 
goes up to his reward in a chariot of fire, the shout of welcome will be: 
“Enter in, O Sage!” 

Mrs. John Sherman is an exceedingly modest and retiring lady. Her 
hospitality was pleasant and unobtrusive. She was one of the few ladies 
who wore colors, the prevailing hue being black and material either vel- 
vet or silk, trummed with point lace. . . . 

At two-thirds of the places we visited there were refreshments, and at 
one-third only, intoxicating liquors. There were fewer drunken men than 
had ever been seen in Washington on a New Year’s Day. 

The unpopular President (Johnson) received everybody without mal- 
ice, willing to take anybody by the hand. It was painful to see the listless 
way in which he was regarded, and how few eminent people, exclusive 
of those compelled by military rule to attend, came to pay their respects. 

The inauguration of Grant and Colfax was the occasion for reams 
of clever description from the pens of that army of correspondents 
who had hurried to Washington from all parts of the country and who 
on March 4 braved wind and weather in pursuit of the last precious bit 
of inauguration copy. By far the most colorful of all the narratives was 
that from the pen of a woman correspondent, Mary Clemmer Ames, to 
the New York Independent. Her four columns of delightful description 
and delicately daring personalities were modestly signed M. C. A. 

It rained and rained. The oldest inhabitant does not remember a pleas- 
ant inauguration day. Yet we dared to hope that the Weather God would- 
n’t have the heart to scowl into the face of Grant and Colfax. But he did. 


Wednesday was radiant. 
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“Stay a little longer,” we sard to the soft sunshine and tranquil airs, 
‘for the sake of all these poor carpet-baggers; for the sake of these boys 
in blue, who have made their arms ache polishing their bayonets ; for the 
sake of these red-shirted boys (firemen), whose burnished belts glitter like 
gold; for the sake of these black boys with ther shining new capes of blue; 

for the sake of the thousands of gay bonnets ; for the sake of the thousands 
of little children, ragged and bare toed, eager, ready to be glad at the 
sublime inauguration of peace.” 

But it rained. The thousands of sorry carpet-baggers who lined the 
curb stones looked forlorn. They had lain in billiard saloons and on the 
floors of hotels. They had endured tribulations of body and mind. Drip- 
ping, jostling, weary and dirty they stood. Every available window, door- 
step and cornice was crammed with them. And tt rained. 

Before 9 A. M., a great multitude pressed against the eastern front of 
the Capitol. A guard of soldiers with uplifted bayonets lined both sides 
of the passage to the northern entrance which admitted the bearers of 
teckets to the Senate galleries. ... Silent and empty, with freshly washed 
tiles and summer warmth, the wide halls waited to receive them. It was 
not democratic, surely, this aristocratic ticket to a privileged class! But 
it was comfortable, very comfortable. . .. The Senate galleries repeated 
the prcture of impeachment days. The winds might blow, the floods fall; 
the pretty bonnets had reached their haven and were at rest. 

The lorgnettes were leveled at the diplomatic gallery and the two front 
rows adjoning, reserved for the famales of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Mrs. Grant wore a black velvet suit with ermine furs, a white bonnet 
trummed with lavender, and lavender gloves. Her little daughter by her 
side wore a whate silk hat with a suct of azure velvet, her bright brown 


haar falling free... . 
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Mrs. Colfax wore a white tulle bonnet relieved with a green feather, 
a black velvet paletot, and green gloves. There were many distinguished 
and beautiful ladies of the foreign legations present. .. . 

Another point of observation quite as interesting to me was the report- 
ers’ gallery opposite these high-born ladies, filled to overflowing with 
black-coated men. In the center sat that illustrious son of the common 
sol, Horace Greeley, leaning forward with a hand to his face, whose 
remarkable whiteness and contour put Charles Sumner’s in the shade. 
It became at once the subject of admiring comment to the ladies in the 
opposite galleries. Of course we all know, had the modest philosopher 
dreamed such a fact possible, he would have thrust it out of sight at once. 

Presently I point the glasses downward. General Sherman, General 
Hancock, General Sickles, Admiral Farragut, Rear Admiral Goldsbor- 
ough, with other associates, dressed in full untform of the army and navy 
with gold bands and epaulettes, entered by a side door. . . then the dip- 
lomatic corps, in glittering array. ... All Ministers of the foreign powers 
satin stiff and stately silence, their eyes directed toward the door through 
which they expected Grant to enter. 

Next appeared the Judges of the Supreme Court, led by Chief Justice 
Chase, their august heels kicking out ther costly satin robes behind. Then 
appeared the members of the House of Representatives, and in the oppo- 
site door appeared the two men of the day. 

Mr. Colfax proceeded to a chair on the right of President Wade. Gen- 
eral Grant satin one pointed out to him before the desk, facing everybody. 

The citizen-soldier President confronted the court regalia in a plain 
suit of black, with yellow kid gloves, as you have already seen in a dozen 
newspapers, wherein I have not yet read that he threw one hand on a 
table, one leg over the other, and with a very smooth head and a very clean 
face, looked forth serene and imperturbable. 
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In a soaring reportorial account, I have read what his emotions were 
at that moment “sitting at the portal of an awful dignity.” He was a 
divining gentleman, that reporter. I am not so certain what his emotions 
were. But my private opinion ts that the sensible, unpoetical man was 
not roving among the infinities. Evidently he was looking straight out of 
a pair of matter-of-fact eyes on a magnificent sight, having a good time, 
as not oversensitive and over self-conscious people generally do have. 

Mr. Colfax’s inaugural was a model. It was delicate, comprehensive 
and remarkable for what it left unsaid. ... . In clear distinct tones he 
took the oath of office. President Wade took the mallet, struck the desk 
with a heavy hand, pronounced the Fortieth Congress adjourned forever 
and walked from the desk and from high political office. Vice President 
Colfax took the mallet, struck tt with a quack, firm ring, and opened the 
Forty-first Congress by calling for the swearing in of the new Senators- 
Elect. This ended, he announced that the procession would form and 
proceed to the front of the Capitol where the inauguration of the Prest- 
dent of the United States would take place. 

Then came the crush! Hundreds were ejected from the galleries by the 
mere momentum of the crowd. ... Slipping through a side door we es- 
caped it all and, from under the shadow of the north portico, looked forth 
upon a sight wearing every aspect of sublimity. At last the sun shone, 
thank God. The thousand flowering columns of the Capitol threw back 
its light, and the hearts of tens of thousand human beings took courage in 
its sudden benediction. Cannons sent forth their thundering salutes; fife 
and drum, with deeper throated instruments, filled the air with rejotc- 
ing, anon broken by the overpowering acclamations of human voices. . .. 

In the deep space before the Capitol, battle flags were flying, many worn 
and torn by war, bayonets flashed, sabers glistened, lines of cavalry moved 


to and fro, columns of infantry formed into line, long trains of firemen 
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in their scarlet shirts marched by. The procession was forming. First 
came the United States troops, the escort of the President to the Presiden- 
tial Mansion; then the famous Albany Burgesses Corps, one of the oldest 
and finest military organizations in the country; afterwards, the Lan- 
caster Fencibles of Pennsylvania, the Eagle Zouaves of Buffalo, the Henry 
Davis Guards of Buffalo (colored), the Washington Grays of Philadel- 
plua, the Sheridan Grays of Delaware, long lines of other companies, 
and other regiments. 

The inaugural had been read. The Chief Justice of the United States 
stepped forward and held out to the President-Elect a Bible upon which 
he laid his hand. The oath of office was pronounced by both; the President 
bowed his head, and touched his lips to the Sacred Book. The thunder of 
twenty-one guns pronounced Ulysses Grant the President of the United 
States. The waving of thousands of handkerchvefs, the shouts of thousands 
of freedmen joining the thunder in the air, proclaimed Ulysses Grant 
their President. 

Who at that moment thought of another, a sad-eyed, weary, great-souled 
man, who, four years ago that very hour, had kissed this same Sacred 
Book, pronounced this same sacred oath, and stood before the people in- 
augurated for martyrdom and for immortality ? 

The lively and observant M. C. A. then proceeded to describe at 
length the inaugural ball. Declaring that she suffered the misery of 
crushed toes and aching back for her readers’ sakes, though expecting 
to be well paid for it, she pictured the brilliant scene enacted on the 
four floors of the new Treasury Extension. Though enormous, these 
rooms scarcely accommodated the thousands of visitors from states 
as apart as Maine and California, who milled back and forth from ten 
thirty o’clock until two. The attentive correspondent discovered Hor- 


ace Greeley stuck in a corner, smiling down with the aspect of a saint. 
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She jammed suddenly backward into him as the shouts of policemen 
forced the crowd to make way for the presidential party. Half an hour 
later, from the vantage point of a tall chair in an anteroom, she uses 
her eye for her readers : 

No one attracts more attention than the bride of General Kilpatrick. 
She is the niece of the Archbishop of Chile and at the tume of her marriage 
was the belle of Santiago. Her dress is crimson satin trimmed with lace 
and crystals; she wears a magnificent tiara and necklace of diamonds... . 

Mrs. Senator Cole of California, one of the sweetest mothers in Wash- 
engton, a dovelike woman, looks lovely in a robe of white satin. 

Mrs. Waller of New York, daughter of Senator Nye, looks like a young 
Duchess ina trained dress of black point lace, the skirt looped with white 
plumes, and a lace bertha edged with hyacinths. 

I shall always remember the lovely face of young Ida Greeley, a maid 
in pink satin, beside her father, the Tribune. . . . 

There are couffures a la Grecque, and corffures a V impératrice. There 
are Marie Antoinettes, Dianes, Juliettes and Elizabeths, and here comes 
Mary Walker in a green silk coat and pantaloons. She looks like a pic- 
ture of Pocahontas. 

Just before the doors are closed, we take our time in passing before the 
President and Vice President and their families. They are all safely bar- 
racaded behind tables on which the gentlemen rest their hands which are 
not to be shaken. 

Both look tered out. Schuyler Colfax must be well nigh tired to death, 
when he does not smile. 

Both the ladwes were becomingly attired, Mrs. Grant in white satin and 
pownt lace; Mrs. Colfax in pink satin and pearls. 

I have heard there was a splendid supper spread somewhere in the 


depths of the Treasury. I did not go in search of tt... . 
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It was two o’clock in the morning before we could find our way out into 
the biting air. The stars hung low, like lamps. The lights above the north 
Treasury entrance flashed back the blazing word Peace. The inaugu- 
rated chief, the great procession, the revel within, all celebrated peace. 
Who bought it ? 

Not the man in yonder, crowned and triumphant, though he did his 
best and did it well. But you, lonely sleepers at Arlington, at the Soldiers’ 
Fiome, at Antietam and at Gettysburg, you bought it with your blood. 
Your lives paid for the splendor of this day. We measure tts worth by 
what it cost you and those who loved you. We remember you, unknown 
and unhonored dead, before the crowned and the living. If in this admin- 
estration, just begun, the land shall be steeped in felicity, it will be because 
you paid with your lives the utmost price of the better era. 

The Grants instituted within the White House a régime of almost 
military precision, and their entertainments bore a quiet dignity which 
was soon reflected throughout Washington society. Outside the Presi- 
dential Mansion, Grant’s first concern was the physical improvement 
and development of the city. A territorial government was organized 
and the city plan of Major L’Enfant accepted. An appropriation of 
five million in cash with as much more in bonds enabled Alexander 
Shephard, as Chairman of the Board of Public Works, to proceed 
with dispatch. Within an incredibly short time Washington was trans- 
formed into a city of broad avenues, well paved and tree lined; beauti- 
ful parks and substantial public buildings; while a modern drainage 
and lighting system opened a new era of health and comfort. 

The Coles,in contemplating this transformation, recalled their first 
unpleasant impressions of open canals, muddy streets, weed-choked 
commons and the rusty ribs of the unfinished dome decorating the 


Capitol grounds. They liked to recall, as well, that among the first 
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small government appropriations for the city was that secured by Sen- 
ator Cole for the paving of Pennsylvania Avenue, that it was he who 
suggested that the name of East Capitol Street be changed to Lincoln 
Avenue, and that he had earnestly urged the passage of the bill to pro- 
vide a government for the District of Columbia. 

Among the many imposing new structures in the city was the Ma- 
sonic Temple, destined to become the scene of many bniliiant enter- 
tainments. Its social christening was the ball given in honor of His 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur, by the British Minister, Sir Edward 
Thornton. 

One impressionable reporter thus summarized the event: 

The wealth of flags and flowers, the hundreds of candelabra, the daz- 
zling uniforms of the foreign legation, the dignity of our army and navy 
men, the loveliness of the ladtes, the beauty of their costumes, the delight- 
fully democratic manners of the Prince who danced and chatted as though 
quate one of us, impressed thas beholder to the point of awe, while the glit- 
tering grandeur of Minister Thornton’s supper table decorated by artists, 
and the array of rare viands prepared by culinary artists—boned tur- 
keys, English pheasants, espignes, salads, glacé fruats, charlotte de Russe 
and choice cakes with towering ornamental confections representing the 
American Eagle and the British Lion—left us without breath for another 
word except to say that the company was the most select and brilliant 
ever gathered in Washington. 

Among the costumes enthusiastically described was that of Mrs. 
Senator Cole, who was the epitome of beauty, grace, and dignity in a light 
blue motre antique with point lace. 

The Coles, ever devoted to their California friends, delighted in 
making their meeting possible. ‘The reception in March, 1870, was 


reported thus: 
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The Senator and Mrs. Cole received without introduction or announce- 
ment, as it was a purely local gathering. We noticed, however, General 
Sherman who created some stir upon entering, but almost at once McCor- 
mick of Arizona froze on to him and soon had him surrounded by Arizo- 
nans talking waragainst the Apaches,which seemed to please the old chief. 

Senator Cole received his friends at the second door from the street. He 
was evidently enjoying the reception as much as anybody. In courtesy he 
seemed to exceed the most polite and youthful of his guests. When pressed 
up to his speed, he ts a perfect model of Chesterfield. The Senator was 
unanimously voted the beau of the evening. 

Mrs. Cole was perfectly at home and conducted the reception in the most 
diplomatic manner, agony among the nobbies, but irresistibly pleasing 
with those she esteemed, and for whom primarily the party was given. 
She was assisted by Miss Whiting and Miss Cole. 

It was a memorable commingling of fair women and brave men, and 
the Pacific Coast has reason to be proud of her representation socially at 
the national capital. As a reception it was the most enjoyable one we ever 
attended in Washington, and will be long remembered by Californians. 

A frequent guest of the Coles in Washington was Mark Twain. In 
speaking later of these Twain evenings, Olive Cole said : 

Usually we had visitors, statesmen, writers, scientists and office seekers. 
Mr. Twain frequently joined us. No doubt he found congenial spirits 
among our guests, for he seemed always perfectly at home. 

He was ashort man, of wiry butld,with an abundance of reddish brown 
hair, bushy eyebrows, twinkling gray eyes and bristling moustache. 

He was very modest withal, and often had to be called out, so to speak. 
One evening I asked if he would not give us an account of his visit to 
Egypt. Among other hilarious incidents, he told us how he came to be 
_ tattooed. 
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In his inimitable drawl he said that one evening he went out to get a 
sunset view of the pyramids, whereupon he was seized by the natives, and 
while one of them stripped him of his coat and held him as in a wise, the 
other rolled up his shirt sleeve and fell to tattooing the sphinx and a 
pyramid upon his arm. All this he acted out for us, growing even redder 
than usual in the face as he writhed in illustration of the struggle he 
had with the Egyptians and the torture they inflicted. No doubt the fact 
was that he had coolly sat down upon a flat stone and hired the natives 
to tattoo him. : 

Later I heard him give a lecture on his visit to the Cannibal Islands. 
He prefaced it with the startling request to the audience for the loan of 
a plump child, with which to tilustrate the methods of dismembering and 
cooking of infants. 

Senator Cole had the ear of the President, and the Coles were often 
guests at the White House. At the Grants’ second state dinner, the 
reporters noted the suave Californian, Senator Cole, to be felicitously 
placed next Mrs. Senator Wilson, and that loveliest of California ladies, 
Mrs. Senator Cole, equally felicitously seated next to Chief Justice Chase. 

During the season in which Olive Cole remained in San Francisco, 
a Washington correspondent to the Chronicle, summarizing the activi- 
ties of the Female Pacific Slopers, noted that Mrs. Casserly had partici- 
pated but little in Washington society because of Senator Casserly’s 
position on the Investigating Committee in New York; that Mrs. Gor- 
ham was an invalid; that Mrs. Houghton lived quietly in Georgetown, 
and that Mrs. Sargent cared little for society because of her inclina- 
tions to the strong-minded order, being one of the leaders of the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement. In short, he concluded, the fair sex of California 
has not been fairly represented in Washington this winter. Mrs. Cole’s 


absence has been noticed and noted a thousand times. She was a great 
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favorite here with people from all sections, but especially those from the 
Slope. 

On New Year’s Day,1873, Emma Cole and her cousin Miss Whiting 
made their official entrance into Washington society. The National 
Republican referred to Miss Cole, the débutante, as tall, and possessing 
a graceful figure, with charming manners and entertaining conversa- 
tion, and as promising to become an important addition to élite circles 
this winter. The débutante, Miss Whiting, it designated a charming 
and vivacious brunette. 

The later reception and dance given for the débutantes was thus 
reported in Washington society news: 

Senator and Mrs. Cole, with their fair assistants, greeted the guest with 
such cordiality that he felt he and not they were conferring a favor. 

Mrs. Cole was very handsomely dressed in a dove-colored grosgrain, 
court train, flowing sleeves, and trimmings of lace, and diamond orna- 
ments. Her daughter, Miss Cole, was very pretty in a light blue silk en 
train, square corsage with trimmings of blond lace, and gold ornaments. 
Miss Whiting wore a dress of blue with overdress of French muslin, and 
ornaments of rose coral. 

The dancing continued until after one o’clock, and even then the danc- 
ers were loth to leave. | 

Among the many distinguished guests were the President and Mrs. 
Grant, Speaker and Mrs. Blaine, Attorney General and Mrs. Williams, 
General and Mrs. Dent, Secretary and Mrs. Boutwell, Senator and Mrs. 
Chandler, General Sherman and daughter, and many others. 

A youthful reporter on the Washington Chronicle taxed his vocab- 
ulary in detailing the magnificence of the occasion. 

Assisted by the dignified and courteous Senator, the company was re- 
ceived with the cordiality and warmth of the large-hearted California 
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host and hostess. There were present—ah! but it would be easier to go 
through the list of fashionable society and enumerate those who were not 
present, for of all the brilliant gatherings of the season, at none has the 
attendance been larger or the company more distinguished, the ladves 
more beautiful, the toilettes more elaborate, or the enjoyment greater than 
was seen last night. Belgium’s capital in its palmiest days ne’er gathered 
so much beauty or chivalry. 

Those who desired gracefully tripped through the mazes of valse or 
polka to music so enchanting as would beguile the angels. 

The evening will never be forgotten by those who availed themselves 
of the hospitality of Senator and Mrs. Cole. 

Miss Cole was thus referred to by the same enthusiastic reporter 
upon an opera night: 

This box, on first nights,1s frequently devoted to our California Senator 
whose wife with her fair face looks very much as her beautiful daughter 
will some day. Just now this young lady is somewhat remarkable in ap- 
pearance in that she does not wear her hair tousled on her forehead, but 
parted smoothly in the center. 

Mrs. Grant’s reception, late in February, brilliant and much crowded 
owing to the visitors attracted by the approaching inaugural ceremonies, 
was fortunate in having the fairest galaxy of young ladies assisting that 
we have seen this winter—Miss Grant, Miss Worthington, Miss Cole, 
Miss Porter and Miss Murphy. 

The season was a busy one; society was described as at a fever heat, 
pacing, ambling and galloping and then quite unable to keep up with 
uts own demands. The feminine handicap for this activity was well il- 
lustrated by the newspaper advertisement magnanimously offering a 
forty-bone corset for the moderate price of one dollar. 


Near the close of the social season, Mrs. Cole gave her last Wash- 
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ington reception and dance, and shortly after the second inaugura- 
tion of Grant, the Coles left Washington for the Coast. Newspapers 
regretfully noted their departure : 

Ex-Senator and Mrs. Cole and family, accompanied by Master Jesse 
Grant, left Washington last night for San Francisco. The President and 
Mrs. Grant and Miss Nellie Grant were at the depot to see them off. A 
number of friends were there to bid them bon voyage. Washington will 
lose one of its most beautiful and high-spirited ladies in the departure 
of Mrs. Senator Cole, who 1s noted for the number and beauty of her 
daughters. Society has lost one of its leading belles in the departure of 
Miss Emma Cole, who since her début in its circles has made a legion of 
froends and admirers. 

The presidential party bade farewell to the Coles with regret, for 
President Grant had once said that Cole was one of the most courteous, 
well-balanced and honorable public men he had ever known; and that 
Mrs. Cole was one of the loveliest and one of the most decorous and beau- 


tiful women who had ever graced Washington society. 
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Famuly Lifein San Francisco, 1874 to 1881 


ORNELIUS COLE, Attorney at Law, had been established 
for six months in San Francisco when he was called to argue 
before the United States Supreme Court the case of A. Ham- 

ilton and Company against Joseph R. Dillon, a cotton tax case. 

After his departtire for Washington on the Overland Railroad, Olive 
Cole, sitting alone and very lonely, late at night thanked Providence for 
her children and recounted for her comfort the charms and graces of 
each: 

Nellie ts at home; darlings Schuyler and Grace attend a private school 
near by. Lutte attends Clark’s Institute, the young gentlemen Seward 
and Willoughby are studying under a tutor preparing for Cornell Unt- 
versity. 

The son of the President, young Jesse Grant, stayed two months with 
- us. He is a good, bright boy of fifteen and much attached to our Willough- 
by. They hope to enter college together next fall. 


Seward spent four months in the territory of Colorado connected with 
[ 287 | 
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Dr. Hayden’s exploring expedition. He is as tall as his father, though 


only seventeen. 

Emma is studying music and learning something of housekeeping. 

The mother mentioned, too, the imminence of war with Spain be- 
cause of the capture, by a Spanish man-of-war, of the privateer Virgin- 
ius, which, sailing under United States colors, had stealthily entered 
Cuban ports with guns, men and supplies for the insurgents. The crew 
and officers, including General Ryan, had been tried and executed. 
The fact that the Virginius, though sailing under the American flag, 
was captured in neutral waters and no notice given of her seizure,was 
taken as a violation of the treaty of 69 with Spain. The press was urg- 
ing the demand of large concessions, and official Spain was claiming 
ignorance of the executions until too late. 

Mrs. Cole referred to General Ryan,whom she had met in Washing- 
ton, as a vain, shallow and showy man, and Captain Fry, as a Southern 
rebel educated at our naval school and richly deserving his fate, national 
treachery being one of the few crimes that justifies the extreme penalty of 
the law. She concluded: 

But we must not go to war with Spain now, though we ought to dictate 
to her as to her future treatment of the Cubans and demand the abolition 
of slavery in the islands. 

Two weeks later, November 29, she noted: 

The government of Spain acceded to the required condition of our gov- 
ernment relative to Cuban matters. Our flag is to be saluted by the captor 
of the Virginius ; the Spanish authorities who executed the officers and 
crew are themselves to be tried, and full provision is to be made for the 

famultes of those executed, should this be our demand during arbitration 
proceedings. 


Cornelius Cole’s stay in Washington was brief, for on this Novem- 
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ber 29 he returned home for the family celebration of Olive Cole’s 
fortieth birthday. During his absence his political friends had been 
active in urging his return to the Senate to occupy the short-term va- 
cancy due to the resignation of Senator Eugene Casserly. The San 
Francisco Bulletin thus commented : 

Ex-Senator Cornelius Cole 1s among the passengers announced to ar- 
rive in San Francisco tonight. He has declared his purpose to retire from 
political strife and engage in the practice of his profession. 

At the end of his term of arduous public service, he would be less than 
human were he not in a state of mind to appreciate a hearty welcome from 
his constituents on returning to take up his residence among them... . 

There is no means of estimating the value of his services to the city for 
the part he took in defeating the Goat Island bill. The people who have 
received the benefit will wrong themselves uf they do not suitably acknowl- 
edge the debt of gratitude they owe. 

The political situation created by the unexpected resignation of Mr. 
Casserly called for the adjusting of armor and the polishing of swords. 
Old party feuds were renewed and buried issues resurrected. Though 
the factions were now antt-monopolist and monopolist, instead of Cole 
and antt-Cole, the issues were identical. 

The San Francisco Call announced editorially : 

There are now about a dozen candidates put forward to occupy the short 
term in the United States Senate. At least two-thirds of these have been 
suggested in the interests of the persons concerned with Stanford and 
Company. It should also be borne in mind that there are other interests 
beside that of the railroad company which would like to have a United 
States Senator in Washington. We hope our friends at Sacramento will 
not be deceived by any of them... . 

We should like to see a man fill the office who will not betray the people 
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the moment he reaches Washington and one who has shown his principles 
throughout the great struggle... . Mr. Cole worked honorably for the 
city— both at Washington and in California. He made a speech in op- 
position to monopolies when it was not popular to make such speeches, 
and during the September election, to our certain knowledge, he labored 
strenuously in behalf of the Independent ticket. 

After declaring against Mr. Shafter as acandidate more closely allied 
to the monopolies than to the people, and against Mr. Phelps because 
he fell down on the Committee of One Hundred, the Call concluded: 

Though we have no candidate, we urge the election of a man who has 
been willing that his views should be known for two years past; not one 
who has played all manner of underhand tricks and now comes in to 
crowd straightforward men from the track. 

The Sacramento Bee, after referring to the long term as the big bone 
over which there is much snarling, suggested that for the short term 
the warring factions drop their weak men, Hager and Shafter, and take 
up Cole and send him right on. 

The Bulletin editor (Democratic) turned pessimist and carried an 
article on The Moral Aspect of the Senatorial Contest. After declaring 
that California’s position in the United States Senate was that of a 
rotten borough, that most of her Senators showed their love for the 
state by going elsewhere to live the moment their terms expiréd, citing 
Frémont as one who probably never intended to remain a citizen of the 
Commonwealth he represented ; and Conness, Senator by lucky combina- 
tion, who 1s now a citizen of Massachusetts; and Gwin, residing among 
us because he has nowhere else to go; Cole, an accident; Sargent, the rail- 
road’s attorney ; and Broderick, having won by hard fighting ; he con- 
cluded that Booth was the first and only candidate who, if elected, 
would represent the people of California and no one else. 
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This conclusion broughtfortha fusillade from the Republicancamp; 
the hottest shot was from the editor of the Alta: 

WHO DARES TO BE FREE? The vindictive Bulletin, in comment- 
eng on the Moral Aspect of the Senatorial Contest, complains that no 
man has ever been elected to the United States Senate who was the choice 
of the people. It meant to say that that would-be prolific journal has never, 
in the past, had the exclusive privilege of making a United States Senator 
after its own likeness ; one it could claim as its legitimate offspring ; to be 
nurtured, trained and directed by its own parental will. This year tt 
rallies all its maternal energies to the occasion, and calling to its aid the 
paternal assistance of the venerable Union, a male child ts brought forth 
and baptized Senator. Loke all the children of old age, in the eyes of has 
doting parents he 1s the most remarkable ever created. His every action 
as noted and prarsed ; his every virtue exaggerated ; his every fault con- 
cealed, till he stands before the eyes of his parents a second Apollo. They 
present him, gifted with all the powers and graces of a god, to the people; 
they build for him a shrine and call upon everyone to fall down and 
worship him. Thé penalty of disobedience ts more terrible than the curse 
of the Levites. 

The editorial, though naming no names, brought many Republicans 
back into line. Booth, as a Republican, carried the election for the long 
session. The fight now narrowed to the short term, and the snarling 
over this bone was almost as state wide as had been that concerning the 
longer session. 

The Chronicle named its candidate at once — Cornelius Cole: 

In the election of Newton Booth for the long term, the victory is but half 
won, unless completed by the election of a Senator who shall be in com- 
plete accord with the sentiments of the people as expressed in the election 
of Booth. ... It would be only poetic justice, in the Chronicle’s opinion, 
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to elect C. Cole for the short term. . .. Not because Cole possesses the elo- 
quence of a Booth, but because Sargent with the assistance of the railroad 
cohorts defeated Cole at the last hour. 

Cole possesses congressional experience, and when deposed was a repre- 
sentative man placed upon the most responsible committees of the Senate. 
He possesses the confidence of the President and, if returned to the Senate 
at the present juncture, would assist the antt-monopolists in cutting short 
the political influence of Sargent. ... Cole understands most thoroughly 
the Goat Island situation and his election.after Booth’s would be a most 
emphatic expression that the backbone of railroad and other monopolists 
in California is completely broken. 

The enthusiastic supporters of Cole had reckoned without consid- 
eration of the Ex-Senator’s expressed desire for the dignity and free- 
dom of private life. 

At the meeting of the state legislature in December, the Secretary 
of the Senate read the following letter: 

Dear Sir: 

My name having been presented in both branches of the legislature 
yesterday to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Senator Cas- 
serly, I beg leave that you will announce to the gentlemen of the conven- 
tion today that [am not a candidate for the place. The election of a United 
States Senator rs a matter that concerns the people much more than it can 
any individual. It was thought by some that my long experience in the 
two houses of Congress, the familiarity with the immediate duties of the 
post might be weighed in the case, but about this I apprehend there are 
grave doubts. Desiring to express my thanks to the members of the Senate 
and Assembly who voted for me yesterday, as also to those who have kindly 
proffered their support today, I remain, Yours, most obedient, 


Cornelius Cole. 
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Declaring himself definctely out of active politics, Cole continued his 


law practice, and during the summer of 1874 settled his family in 
a new home at 1117 Van Ness Avenue, overlooking San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate. 

It seems very comfortable, acknowledged Olive Cole, to have every- 
thing new and belonging to us, having occupred furnished houses during 
our migratory lives of the past twelve years. 

Cornelius Cole soon found himself importuned to handle certain 
Alabama Claims cases for the merchants of San Francisco. This neces- 
sitated frequent journeys to Washington. In April,1875, Olive Cole’s 
diary notes : ' 

Cornelius left this morning for Washington, where he goes to present 
his cases to the Alabama Claims Commissioner. He is attorney for most 
of the claimants of California, having over 150 cases, large and small. 
They involve near four hundred thousand dollars. 

The building opposite the Dolly Madison House having been altered 
into an office building, he will have the unique experience of setting up 
chambers in the same rooms we occupied during our last months in Wash- 
ington. 

Though no longer in official life, Cole was in close touch with all 
major concerns of national and international politics. When on his 
occasional stays in Washington he was unaccompanied by Olive 
Cole, his daily notes to her teemed with amusing characterizations 
and trenchant comments. With a letter of August 5,1875, he enclosed 
a clipping from the National Republican urging Hamalton Fish of New 
York and Cornelius Cole of California as the logical candidates for 
President and Vice President in the next election. 

Both men are of ripe experience in politics, and both have served the 


country in Various capacities with unswerving integrity during the most 
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critical period of our history. The one-from the Atlantic and the other 
from the Pacific, they meet the real or fancied demands of locality. There ts 
no longer a Mason and Dixon line to be straddled by a presidential ticket, 
but there ts a whole continent to be spanned, and the propriety of regard- 
ing the regions that border on the two oceans needs only to be mentioned 
to be appreciated. Thus far, the candidates named by the two parties 
have been drawn from the Mississippi Valley and New England. Without 
saying a word against any persons from those regions, it is not unbe- 
coming to suggest that just as able candidates may be found outside both 
these localities. 

The wisdom of electing men of experience from whatever quarter of the 
Union will not now be questioned. Indeed the greatest danger to the Re- 
public ts in tts offices falling into the hands of new and untried men. It 
was the undeviating custom, in the earlier days of the Republic, to select 
men of large experience for the most responsible offices ; and 1876 will be 
a most proper occasion to return to the practices of 1776. 

Civilians like Adams and Jefferson succeeded Washington, and states- 
men of experience may properly follow the foremost general of the rebel- 
lion in the conduct of our national affairs. 

Hamilton Fish’s felicitous conduct of our affairs with Great Britain 
alone 1s sufficient to enroll him among the first of our American states- 
men. 

Mr. Cole’s experience in the House of Representatives during the war, 
and in the Senate of the United States afterwards, qualifies him quite as 
well for the second place on the ticket. And of the Republican party de- 
sures candidates eminently fitting, it will do well to select as its standard 
bearers the able, honest and competent gentlemen named. 

While Cole was receiving such encomiums, Olive Cole, in Califor- 


nia, was leading discussions after dinner each evening, on any and all 
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subjects of interest to a family of diversified tastes and with love of 
argument, 

Since no book in the Cole library was closed to any child old enough 
to be curious of its contents, and since those library shelves held Tom 
Paine and Robert Ingersoll, Voltaire and Rousseau, the Greek poets, 
Shakespeare and the Bible all in friendly proximity, the range of dis- 
~ cussion was wide and the arguments often heated. 

One entry in Olive Cole’s diary read: 

Seward especially is much disposed to study and feels a deep interest 
on natural science and theology. We have very lively conversations on all 
subjects, embracing politics, education, social science and spiritualism. 

The speculations on spiritualism had begun several years before 
upon the arrival of a certain photograph sent to Olive Cole by her 
friend, Mary Lincoln. 

The sorrows of Mrs. Lincoln had seriously preyed upon her mind 
until, in her longing for some sign from her dead husband and sons, 
she had gone to Boston to consult a noted medium. She had also vis- 
ited a sprrit-photographer who claimed to cause shadowy outlines of 
the departed one to appear behind the sitter’s chair. A copy of the re- 
sultant photograph of herself, with the recognizable outlines of Mr. 
Lincoln and Tad, Mrs. Lincoln had posted to Olive Cole, enclosing 
explanatory clippings.* 

The Cole children were urged to discuss fearlessly every observa- 
tion and experience according to their temperamental bias and degree 
of mental development; for Olive Cole had thus expressed herself 
long since in her diary: 

Everything is subject to change, both in the physical and mental realm. 
A law which may have proved wholesome to the ancients might affect 


disastrously the people of this day. A belief which might have affected 


*From The Present 
Age of March 23, 
1872, and from the 
Boston Daily 
Herald. 
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happily a man or a nation ten centuries ago might prove impracticable 
today. Many political and religious teachers lose sight of this fact. They 
write books and preach sermons to show that a particular custom or belief 
must be the wisest because favorable in effect upon those who entertained 
it in times past. They overlook the fact that man is progressing mentally 
every day; that knowledge which sufficed for our grandparents will not 
do for us ; that what they revered, we despise or ridicule. Old theortes fall 
before the onward march of science. Miracles or special providences fade 
beneath the light of modern investigation:.. 

There are those who deplore the lifting of the veil from the face of the 
mysterious. They prefer to live in fear of unimagined powers, rather than 
be guided by the real attributes and manifest wishes of the Creator. They 
prefer to grope in darkness rather than walk upright before the light 
of day. 

Olive Cole remained in San Francisco during the summer of 1876, 
while Cornelius Cole, accompanied by his daughter Emma, visited 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. There they were joined 
by Willoughby, then a student at Cornell. 

As Vice President of the Women’s Committee of California, Olive 
Cole had assisted in perfecting the arrangements for the Centennial 
Ball in San Francisco, one of the many given throughout the country 
to procure funds for the exhibition. Her diary noted: 

The ball was a fine affair. The minuet was revived for the occasion. 
Emma went in a costume of 1776 and looked lovely. Blue petticoat, white 
silk overdress, watteau back, hair powdered and in high puffs a la pom- 
padour. She was pronounced everywhere the Belle of the Ball. 

Although Olive Cole considered San Francisco her permanent 
home, she kept in close touch with social and political matters in 


Washington through the letters of her husband and her many friends. 
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She herself was a lively correspondent, and though free from petty 


malice, was quite candid and fearless in her expressions. 

When, following the famous Belknap scandal (1876), General Sher- 
man, having returned to St. Louis with his family, published a diatribe 
against the women of Washington, arraigning them for extravagance 
in dress and excess in entertainment, Olive Cole was amazed and then 
rebellious. 

To be sure, she recalled the radiant Mrs. Belknap, whose entertain- 
ments were crushes ; who went about attended by a score of handsome 
young army officers; whose equipages and jewels were the wonder of 
Washington; and concerning whose Paris trousseaux it was said that, 
prior to their designing, Worth always retired to a cave for fasting and 
prayer. 

If, argued Olive Cole, General Sherman wished to point a moral 
from the impeachment of the War Secretary, Belknap, and the down- 
fall of his wife,why did he not use that political enemy’s predicament 
as a caution to all future War Secretaries against accepting gifts from 
army post traders, and as a warning to inexperienced climbers against 
attempting the social Matterhorn ? After scanning the papers for some 
days, in the hope of seeing an answer to the General’s diatribe, Olive 
Cole, with the full sanction of dear C, seated herself at her desk and 
thus addressed the Washington Chronicle: 

In connection with the Belknap scandal, General Sherman has taken 
occasion to make some rash statements regarding society in Washington 
that have gone forth to the world and been accepted as true. Both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican papers have taken up the refrain, and as the 
matter now rests, the women of our national capital stand accused of 

frivolity and extravagance, uf not corruption. 


Is there no one to question the truth of such an assertion? 
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Without venturing to discuss the animus or motive of General Sher- 
man in giving, uncalled for, his opinion of Washington society, let us see 
of he ws justified. 

Although it has been the custom since the days of Washington and 
Adams for the President’s Cabinet officers, members of Congress and other 
prominent officials to hold receptions, tt has not necessarily been an ex- 
pensive one. At public receptions the President never offers refreshments, 
the Cabinet Ministers usually do, but only of the lightest hand. 

As in any other city, there are many people in Washington who give 
private partes, but these are mainly given by the wealthy and permanent 
residents. The gateties are concentrated into a few weeks’ time and are 
unmarked by even a tendency to dissipation, erther in the matter of dress, 
dancing, eating, drinking or late hours. 

Receptions are always closed before midnight. There 1s a dignity and 
decorum bordering on stateliness in the manner of both host and guest. 

One might live years in Washington without ever seeing a vulgar- 
mannered woman or an intoxicated man in society. The general char- 
acter of the entertainments ts at variance with exhibitions of such a na- 
VU OME: 

One may hear more political and social scandal in one day in some 
remote town than in a whole season in Washington. 

The supper for one evening party in our own hospitable city of San 
Francisco 1s often made to cost as much as all the suppers of all the Cab- 
net Munisters’ receptions for an entire season. Often a single article of 
jewelry of one of our fair women represents more money than the entire 
wardrobe of Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Fish combined. 

The only costly gems worn in Washington during the past winters 
were those of the ladies of the diplomatic corps, and of a few Americans 
whose wealth was acquired long before they entered public life. It is not 
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the vulgar custom to overdress, or overload tables in Washington, and 
since the old régime, complaint is often made, by some lingering remnant 
of the tumes of Buchanan, Cobb and Davis, of the lack of true hospitality 
in the representatives of a Republican administration. 

As a rule, the wives and daughters of our public men are the most in- 
telligent and the most economical in the land. From the very necessity of 
having to entertain to a certain extent, they have learned to make a little 
go along way. The government does not pay such salaries as to warrant 
extravagance among its officers, and tt is certain that most of them live 
within their salarves. 

In Washington house rent is lower than in other cities, and servants’ 
wages much lower. A family may live comfortably, even handsomely, on 
a moderate income. 

Among the many who hold high office, a very few have been proved 
unworthy. To condemn the many for the failure of that few ts a crime 
against justice and an outrage against society. Since the advent of Re- 
publicanism, Washington has been metamorphosed froma filthy, gloomy, 
unhealthful, old-fashioned town, to a clean, cheerful, wholesome and gen- 
teel city. If it has cost the people a great deal, they should not complain, 

for until transformed tt was a national disgrace. To effect all this change 
for the better would doubtless have cost a Democratic administration as 
much. 

To return to General Sherman. He came to Washington to fill the 
highest military office. At first his salary almost equaled that of the 
President. After being reduced, it was still much larger than that of a 
Cabinet officer. His admiring friends presented him with a furnished 
four-story brick mansion, with fine grounds and stables attached. The 
rations and horses of a high military officer were also provided him. 


The only social duty expected of the General was that the ladies of his 
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family should receive one afternoon each week, from January 1 until 
Ash Wednesday. They did so, and the appetizing refreshments offered 
were doubtless in compliance with the wishes of the General who ts re- 
puted to be more fond of society than is his quiet and religious wife. 

Their entertainments were like those given by the majority of the offi- 
cials, without costly refreshments or large orchestras. In fact, General 
Sherman can still live as quietly and as virtuously in Washington as 
an St. Louts. 

Why this unjust arraignment, when it 1s well known that the real 
reason for his leaving was lack of harmony between himself and the 
Secretary of War? 

General Sherman, always a close friend of the Cole family, took the 
published rebuke in good part, and years later when he was the guest 
of San Francisco at a Grand Army reunion, he spent many hours in 
the Cole home. 

In the late autumn Cole in Washington, though strenuously oc- 
cupied with Alabama Claims cases, evinced a lively interest in the 
Hayes-Tilden campaign, frequently addressing Republican organi- 
zations and writing occasional articles for newspaper publication. 

The close of the campaign, with its subsequent political confusion, 
threw the press into a furor of partisan invective,while the approach 
of March 4, with its possibility of mob violence in an attempt to seat 
Mr. Tilden, found few non-partisan citizens anywhere in the Union. 

A Washington correspondent of the San Francisco Post thus report- 
ed an interview with Cornelius Cole on the situation: 

Out of the diverse and conflicting opinions one hears about the Capi- 
tol, it is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion about the political 
muddle. In view of the complicated antagonisms among individuals, 


your correspondent called upon Ex-Senator Cole who is here in atten- 
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dance upon the Court of Alabama Claims, to obtain his idea of the situ- 


ation. The Senator’s well-known conservatism upon public matters and 
calm reflection in the consideration of grave subjects, renders his opin- 
zons valuable. 

Finding him at room number 140, in Willard’s Hotel, we met with a 
cordial reception. 

He remarked that he might not be in possession of information calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the subject ; that the press in their partisan 
zeal had somewhat lost sight of the high duties devolving upon them at 
this time ; that they acted upon the theory that hurling vituperation and 
calumny upon ther opponents, instead of discussing the question in dis- 
passtoned temper, was the universal policy of journalism. 

Our questions, however, elicited the following statements of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the reflective mind that reads them: 

“The very posstbility of any resort to arms should arouse everyone’s 
vigilance to prevent it. Let those who hold and seek office fight, leaving 
the rest of the people to follow their pursutts in peace. That war would 
be a very small affacr, not that office holders and office seekers are few, 
but that they don’t do the fighting. Very few of them would risk personal 
injury for the sake of office.” 

In reply to the question: “Aren’t you a trofle severe upon polrticians for 
one lately holding office?’ he sard, smiling : 

“Perhaps I speak more advtsedly because of my experience. I now be- 
long to that other class which 1s lrkely to be injured by this threatened 
turmoil about the Presidency. The people themselves are patriotic rather 
than partisan. They care less about whom than how. 

“Tam a supporter of Hayes because I believe he was lawfully elected. 
There will be no question as to the reports made by the senatorial re- 


turning boards now investigating, whose laws provide that in the event 
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of local frauds the votes shall not be counted. The action of these return- 


ing boards will have to stand.”’ 

When asked what would probably happen on March 4, he said: 

“There is no chance whatever for a lawful controversy on that day. 
The House of Representatives upon which Mr. Tilden has relied abso- 
lutely expires on that day at noon, and its members will be private cite- 
zens without authority, at the moment he would seek to take office. Mr. 
Hayes will be sworn in and at once take charge of the White House ac- 
companied by President Grant. The Senate;whose existence as a political 
body never terminates, will retire to ther Chamber to administer the 
oath to Vice President Wheeler, swear in such new members as present 
themselves, and appoint a committee to wait upon the President to in- 
form him they are in session and ready for communications. President 
Hayes will then send to the Senate his nominations for Cabinet officers 
which will be immediately acted upon, and the new administration will 
then be complete and fully organized. . . . 

“The present tenacity of Mr. Tilden reminds me of the colored preacher 
who told his congregation he would preach at that place two weeks hence, 
Providence willing, but that he would preach there in four weeks, wheth- 
er or no.” 

When asked how the present occasion compared with that of sixteen 
years ago, prior to the inauguration of Lincoln, Cole said smiling : 

“Tt resembles it in many particulars. The same points were made 
against Mr. Lincoln, that he had not received a majority of the popular 
vote and hence should not be inaugurated, just as the Democratic party 
says now. I don’t think, however, they will be as anxtous now as if Bu- 
chanan were in the chair ; or that the reformer’s friends will carry out 
their threats to the point of getting hurt.” 


Cole’s surmises were proved correct, and he had early opportuni- 
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ties to listen to President Hayes’ unrancorous account of the imbroglio. 

Throughout the year of 1878, Cole was active among those who real- 
ized the necessity for drastic changes in the constitution of the state of 
California. His earnest speeches throughout the state and his trench- 
ant newspaper articles influenced many citizens who, however they 
might differ from him politically, trusted his cool judgment and his 
unfailing sense of justice toward all classes of citizens. 

On May 17,1879, a mass meeting was held in San Francisco at which 
Cole presided as chairman. It resulted in the formation of the Con- 
stitutional party, and it was expressly stipulated that we know no na- 
tonal issues or national politics in this campaign; that we rise above 
all parties, at the same time leaving every voter hereafter to act for him- 
self in matters appertaining to old party lines as he shall be advised. A 
state executive committee was named, including such well-known 
men as Ex-Governor Downey and Judge Henry O’Melveny. The Re- 
publican state committee, however, refused to join in this movement 
and pledged itself to a faithful interpretation and administration of the 
new constitution % all honesty and sincerity. The Republicans named 
George C. Perkins for Governor. 

In the election, September, 1879, Perkins received 67,965 votes as 
against 46,647 for Glenn, who was the joint nominee of the new Con- 
stitutional and the Democratic parties. 

Cole’s conclusions concerning the workings of the new constitution 
were thus expressed in the Bulletin: 

The members of the legislature just elected cannot be too cautious and 
resolute in discarding applications for vicious local and spectral acts, 
which will be made at the next session, in consequence of the operation 
of the new constitution. That instrument will cut off hundreds of special 
laws, and the effort will be made to renew them. One of the very best 
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features of the new constitution is the restriction it imposes upon the 
legislature, and the people of the state will have reason to be truly thank- 
ful when the practice of special legislation is broken up and thoroughly 
extirpated. 

The autumn of 1879 found the city of San Francisco making active 
preparations for the reception of General U.S. Grant’s party, en route 
around the world. When the General’s ship, the Tokzo, was sighted, 
bells clamored and cannon boomed by way of signal to the thousands 
of citizens who rushed to the hilltops to get a view of the outgoing 
and incoming fleets. Cornelius was among the members of the com- 
mittee who went out in a government boat and boarded the Tokzo, the 
first to bid welcome to the General. 

In referring to the Grants’ stay in San Francisco, Cole said: 

General and Mrs.Grant had been received by the royalty and the people 
of every country they had visited, but I do not believe they more deeply 
appreciated the princely honors accorded them anywhere than they did 
the lusty, sincere and deep-throated hurrahs from their fellow country- 
men in San Francisco. 

Olive Cole’s diary records the reception at the Palace Hotel,atwhich 
she stood next to Mrs. Grant, the dinner parties at which the Coles 
were seated near the guests of honor, and the family viset of Mrs.Grant 
to see the Cole children. The record closes with: 

Mrs. Grant sent for me to come and sit with her awhile today. She 
showed me the gown she is wearing tonight to a dinner at Millbrae. It 
ws a Worth creation and a work of art, made of pearl-colored grosgrain 
and brocade, trimmed with point d’Alencon and pearl guimpe. 

I found her the same good wife and mother and friend she ever was. 
She is a woman who thinks through her heart, which ts true and strong 


enough to make her seem a very wise woman. 
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Cornelius Cole was a friend, also, of Grant’s successor in the White 
House. He had listened to many turbulent debates resulting from 
President Hayes’ differences with a Democratic Congress. He was not 
surprised, therefore, that Hayes neither sought a second nomination, 
nor had it tendered him. 

Both Cornelius and Olive Cole were ardent supporters of James A. 
Garfield in the presidential campaign of 1880, Mr. Cole declaring: 

Having served with him through many a trying hour on the Senate 
Conference Committee, I know his qualifications from every angle. 

In the autumn of that year a business trip took Cornelius Cole to 
Southern California, and two weeks in Los Angeles served to make 
him one of the pioneer encomiasts of the city. He wrote home: 

I am astonished at the beauty and rafid growth of the pueblo of Los 
Angeles. The variety, abundance and perfection of its fruits, the great 
acreage of wheat and barley, the immense vineyards and the attractive 
homes fill me with wonder. 

All the southern half of California ts now much excited over the cer- 
tainty of having within a short time railroad connection with the Atlan- 
tic states. That achievement will result in a rush for homes in this Gar- 
den of Eden, quite comparable to the Gold Rush of ’49. Perhaps that ts 
why I feel a recurrence of “fever” after thirty-one years. 

Cornelius Cole loved California, from the summits of Santa Cruz, 
high and dense in enormous sequoias, to the soft and gracious South- 
land whose spirit — once it touches the traveler —holds him forever 
enthralled. Her spell was upon him now, and after his return to San 
Francisco, he and Olive Cole went into conference on the subject of 
making Los Angeles their future home. 

These two had been in temperamental accord at every important 


step along the way they had come. While they held spiritual privacies 
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in mutual respect, they had achieved that rare comradeship which 
eliminates all reticence and evasion from discussions of domestic ex- 
pediency. 

During this discussion in the library of their Van Ness Avenue home, 
Cornelius Cole marshaled excellent arguments in favor of his plan. 

Already rich lands near the foothills northwest of Los Angeles had 
been in the possession of the Cole family since the close of the Civil 
War. Rancho La Brea, an immense Spanish land grant, had been ac- 
quired in the fifties by Major Henry Hancock. Ten years later, the 
title had become involved in litigation. Senator Cole, representing 
Mr. Hancock, had carried the case before the California Land Com- 
mission, the United States Circuit Court and the United States Su- 
preme Court, and had won a clearance of title for his client. Follow- 
ing this successful outcome of a long fight, Mr. Hancock had deeded 
an undivided tenth interest in Rancho La Brea to Cornelius Cole as 
a fee for his services. 

He and Olive Cole, on their visits south to relatives in charge of the 
property, had taken long walks beyond its northern boundaries, up 
into the foothills where the long-stemmed, snowy-blossomed yucca 
stood against the deeper green, like a chancel decked for a wedding. 

They had climbed higher, where grim granite ranges looked out 
over far-flung peaks, stretching away to dim horizons. They had prom- 
ised each other that some day, perhaps when they were very old, they 
might come to live there below, among the golden grain fields and 
purple vineyards. Cornelius Cole proposed that now, before they 
were old, they should build a roomy house in the center of the ran- 
cho’s orange groves. 

Olive Cole could not but contrast the unsoftened formality ofa new- 


ly built house with the San Francisco home, mellowed and enriched 
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celebrations, the gay reunions of congenial friends, the stately recep- 
tions and dinners attended by visiting Washington officials, which had 
colored the quiet chambers and broad halls with happy associations. 

She thought of her son Seward building a business for himself in 
San Francisco; Willoughby, his father’s law partner; Emma and Lu- 
cretia, young ladies in society; and the petits, Grace and George, happy 
with their schoolmates. 

She looked through the window at the late afternoon sun hovering 
above the Golden Gate. She glanced about the comfortable library 
with its low book shelves, its easy chairs and the reading lamps on 
convenient tables. Through the open door of the drawing room a ray 
of sunlight glanced across the cherished paintings and softly touched 
the fine old portrait of Peter Van Zandt. 

Perhaps the shade of Marretje Kool hovered near in sympathy, as 
Olive Cole announced with a regretful sigh: Whatever is best for us 


all. If only the children are with me, any house will be home. 
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[XXI.] Cornelius Cole, on his one hundred and second birthday. 
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Citizen and Sage 


ORNELIUS AND OLIVE COLE were in a sense pioneering 
when they built their home on La Brea Rancho in Cahuenga 
Valley. As they stood together on their broad veranda, they 
looked out upon fields of waving wheat, purple vineyards and or- 
chards bright with bloom. In all that expanse of beauty, from the live 
oaks and laurel of the foothills to the golden sands of Santa Monica,no 
house was visible. The gray adobe walls of the laborers’ cottages were 
hidden beneath pepper-tree canopies. Groves of sycamores and tow- 
ering eucalyptus hid the church spires of Los Angeles, six miles away. 
Cornelius Cole visioned a future when these broad acres would bea 
suburb to an immense city. Olive Cole pictured something more in- 
timate—the homes of her sons and daughters there within the touch 
of her own home, an easy walking distance for little children. 
The owner called his rancho Colegrove,the one name which spelled 
home to him, in honor of Olive Colegrove. His sons Seward and 


Schuyler took charge of the active farming operations, while he and 
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his son Willoughby practiced law in the city in their office located at 
232 North Main Street, Los Angeles. 

The same spirit which had made the Coles so integral a part of the 
life of Sacramento, of San Francisco and of Washington now governed 
their activities in this new and growing community. Cornelius Cole, 
as a veteran statesman, was called upon to address civic and educa- 
tional bodies and to lend counsel in all matters relative to city gov- 
ernment. Olive Cole’s genius for organization was early discovered 
by the women of the city who were busy with the first tentative plans 
for betterment in educational and social life. 

Although occupied with an active law practice, Cornelius Cole had 
already, before the turn of the century, acquired the title of philoso- 
pher and sage. He had amused himself with writing Manuelo’s Nar- 
rative, and now responded to the importunities of newspaper and 
magazine editors for articles upon political and sociological subjects. 
These ranged from themes of local and state politics, to those of na- 
tional and international import. 

He had earnest and loyal friends among both the Republicans and 
the Democrats of the city. When pressed for his opinions by the pes- 
simists in either party, he declared himself an incorrigible optimist, 
who believed that the innate virtue and common sense of the Ameri- 
can people would in time solve all problems for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

In an article on the growing controversy between the monopolists 
and the anti-monopolists, he urged upon his readers an understand- 
ing of the relationship of corporations to progress, a realization that 
all important steps in industrial progress give those who take them a 
virtual monopoly which accrues to the benefit of themselves and their 


neighbors. Some degree of beneficent governmental control, he said, 
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would find the middle ground between the noisy anti-monopolists 
who,when held up to the light, carry communistic skeletons within, and 
the corporation power with its ramifications throughout the Union 
and its grip on the political machinery in Washington. 

Cole was among the minority group at this time which believed in 
civil service reform. His article on that subject discussed at length the 
extremes of senatorzal oligarchy, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
that deplorable condition of federal patronage largely within the gift 
of department heads, themselves dependent for favors upon members 
in Congress. He argued that the constitution had never contemplated 
either of these abuses, and he urged that degree of civil service reform 
which results in the retaining of good men in office as long as possible, 
while placing the full responsibility for certain appointments where at 
belongs, upon the President and the Senate. 

An article on education urged teachers of the youth of the country 
not to color their presentation of facts by prejudice or partisanship. 

The young can be trusted to form fair judgments uf only given an un- 
biased presentation of the subject. I fear we think too much about monop- 
olistic seizure of material means of transportation over the country and 
too little of the serzure of the channels of thought of its future cutazens. 

During the heated discussion of a proposed usury law for the state, 
Cole urged the people to demand the passage of such a law in a votce 
so emphatic that every member of the legislature would hear and heed. 

‘He believed that the farmer, mechanic, manufacturer and tradesman 

should no longer be required to pay all the taxes for the borrower 
and the lender, and that the wealthy money changer should be con- 
strained to tote facr. 

To the contention that a stringent usury law would be likely to drive 


money away from the state, he replied: 
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To the capitalist, exorbitant rates of interest are evidence of the inse- 
curity of loans. The Eastern states which have the greatest wealth all 
have usury laws. When California law makers throw off the shackles 
of a few extortionate money lenders and legislate for the people at large, 
we too will have a usury law, more justice and greater prospertty. 

Cornelius Cole, Republican, from the vantage point of three-quar- 
ters of a century, sounded earnest warnings against the dangers of 
blind partisanship, and urged that every good citizen should hold 
his party responsible for its own wrongs and help to correct its faults 
and weaknesses. 

And just here ts the danger to republican government, in blind ad- 
hesion to party, right or wrong. The tyranny of party is the worst sort 
of tyranny, since multitudes become responsible for it. The tyranny of an 
individual or a clique may be overthrown by the multitude, but the tyr- 
anny of a multitude, who shall destroy that? 

He that submits tamely to the party lash in vindication of an evil ts a 
more abject slave than the weakest-minded negro on a plantation, for 
he ws self-abased. 

The safety of the Republic 1s dependent upon the holding of political 
parties to the strictest accountability. Blind partisanship is the killing 
curse of popular government. When partisanship gets the upper hand 
of patriotism, the country 1s in a bad way. 

From his seat on the side lines in the McKinley-Bryan campaign 
(1896), Cole found great amusement in watching the clowns in both 
the Republican and Democratic parades. He declared his belief that 

for this campaign the Republicans and Democrats had changed right 
about: 

The Republican party, from its earliest day distinguished for its can- 


did and deferential treatment of its adversaries, seems now quite intoler- 
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ant, and the Democratic party, from slavery days accustomed to the use 
of opprobrious epithets, has now a few fair arguments. 

His only objection to his confréres, the McKinley men, was their 
tendency to become prophets rather than logicians. 

Like the prophets of old, they do not marshal facts upon which to base 
their prognostications, and lke these same sacred prophets, their fore- 
bodings are mainly of evil and calamity. 

The chief of these, alas! 1s our Mr. McKinley himself, but he ts quick 
to ease the public mind by making the disasters depend upon the election 
of his adversary. It 1s consoling to know that calamity can be so easily 
avoided (as tt will be) simply by voting for Mr. McKinley. 

During 1897 Cornelius Cole had followed closely the reports of the 
rebellion in Cuba and the offers of the United States toward friendly 
mediation between Spain and her recalcitrant colony. When these 
offers were refused and the new Spanish ministry announced the au- 
tonomous government for the island, October 6,1897,he took up his 
morning paper with predictions of the resultant intolerable condi- 
tions there. His reaction toward the United States’ declaration of war, 
following the destruction of the Mazne, was voiced in the words: 

Spain should be taught a lesson which will last for other nations as 
well, and the United States 1s the logical teacher for tt. 

Cornelius and Olive Cole were highly entertained at this time (1898- 
1899) by letters from their youngest son, George, then an art student 
in Vienna. A frequent guest of the Clemens family, he wrote of his 
excursions with them. On one occasion Mr. Clemens sent a lengthy 
letter to Mr. Cole, giving a facetious account of the doings of the house 
guest. Mrs. Clemens added a postscript explaining that this account 
was wholly untrue and that George was the delight of their evenings 


and of their trips about the countryside. 
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During the first decade of the new century the activities of Corne- 
lius Cole were as varied and strenuous as those of a man half his age. 
His mornings were spent at his law office, engaged in drawing briefs 
and in holding consultations with clients. Upon his return to Cole- 
grove in the late afternoon, he superintended improvements on the 
estate, which had now become a beauty spot in a large and thriving 
suburban community. 

He had induced the owners of the Sherman lines of street railways 
to extend their lines to Colegrove. His zeal in all matters of civic im- 
provement in Los Angeles — the widening and paving of streets, the 
planting of trees and the improvement of public parks—encouraged 
much of the enterprise which gradually changed the little pueblo into 
the city. It was at this time, too, that his successful experiments in the 
growing of lemons helped to prove the practicability of that fruit as 
a Southern California crop. 

During his leisure hours in the winter of 1905, Cole occupied him- 
self with the writing of his Memoirs. 

Olive Cole’s vision of her children and grandchildren settled about 
her had become happy reality. Now, as always, the home of Corne- 
lius and Olive Cole was a favorite meeting place of the literary and 
artistic residents of the city, and a mecca for old friends and acquain- 
tances from other parts of the country, who visited the Coast. Olive 
Cole, with snow-white hair and a figure still erect and graceful, re- 
tained the personal charm which had made her one of the most pop- 
ular and efficient hostesses of Washington. 

Reviewing an important social function, a Los Angeles Times report- 
er said: 

Mrs. Cornelius Cole of Colegrove, one of the most charming and bril- 
lrant women of the South, who in my mind ranks with Mrs. John P. Jones 
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(wefe of Unated States Senator Jones) as the ideal grand dame of the so- 


cial world and that of art and letters, was one of the patronesses at a 
reception... several hundred invitations being extended to well-known 
people. 

~ When the English writer, Beatrice Harraden, visited Pasadena, Olive 
Cole was among the few women she consented to meet while still in 
retirement on account of ill health, and not accessible for newspaper 
interviewing. A reporter, to whom Miss Harraden had been particu- 
larly ungracious, took a sly pleasure in contrasting her manner with 
that of Mrs.Cole,who never failed to receive with the utmost gracious- 
ness men and women of the press who appeared at the Cole home. 

In the year 1910 came the first break in the family group, except for 
the death of an infant son in 1873. Willoughby Cole, as a studious and 
quiet lad, had been a great admirer of his father, and had followed the 
profession of law in order to be with him later. For ten years he had 
been his father’s law partner. His death, October 10,1910, was a grief to 
Cornelius and Olive Cole which required all their courage to endure. 

About the year1912 a new type of visitor frequently appeared in 
Colegrove. Cornelius Cole was now ninety years of age. His Memozrs, 
written in 1905, had revealed him to a younger generation as the con- 
temporary and friend of Lincoln, and as an active participant in many 
of the most stirring scenes in American history. So it was that East- 
ern readers of his book, upon coming to Los Angeles, desired to pay 
homage to this sage and seer in retirement. 

They fourid themselves put in proper mood by the sight of beauti- 
ful Colegrove, spread wide toward the friendly foothills, the air laden 
with the fragrance of orange groves and vineyards and the blue haze 
of spring over all. They walked quietly through carefully tended flow- 


er gardens, and upon reaching the door of the Cole home, asked in 
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hushed tones for the privilege of a short interview with this patriarch 
of the Argonauts, quietly reading the ritual of the changing year. 

Upon being informed that Mr. Cole could be found at his law of- 
fice, unless busy in court, their expressions of critical surprise, often 
touched with irritation, were both ludicrous and disconcerting to the 
apologetic family. 

The sixtieth wedding anniversary of Cornelius and Olive Cole was 
celebrated at their home on January 6,1913. A diamond of sixty facets, 
said the Los Angeles Times in referring to the event. Four generations 
celebrate the anniversary at the old family home. 

Linking the years in a golden chain four generations long, former 
United States Senator Cornelius and Mrs. Cole looked back yesterday in 
happy retrospect, while their children, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children presented themselves, bringing flowers and congratulations on 
the attainment of the diamond wedding anniversary. 

Sixty years ago the Coles were married in San Francisco. Calufornia 
wore swaddling clothes then, but her lure was golden to the young man 

from Lodi, New York. Mts party was the first to make the perilous jour- 
ney across the plains in the year 1849. Olive Colegrove came four years 
later by the Isthmus route, and these two were married upon her arrival 
in San Francisco. 

The former Senator is nearly ninety-one years of age, but attends to 
business darly at his law offices in the Lankershim Building. ... One of 
the founders of the Republican party, he has adhered to its tenets unfal- 
teringly. In Sacramento he published one of the first Republican news- 
papers in California. In 1863 he was elected to the national House of 
Representatives, and later in 1866 to the Senate. He is one of three sur- 
vivors who participated in the Johnson impeachment trial, the other two 


being former Senators George F. Edmunds and Thomas A. Hendricks. 
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The Ex-Senator was a law student in the office of Secretary Seward, 


for whom one of his sons ts named, and aside from his service as District 
Attorney of Sacramento City and County, and the months spent in min- 
ing in El Dorado County, he has practiced his profession continually 
since his admission to the bar in Oswego, New York, in 1848. 

Mrs. Cole 1s eleven years his junior, and as active in her sphere as he in 
has. One of the charter members of the Friday Morning Club, she retains 
her interest in that organization. She is also a member of the Hollywood 
Woman’s Club, President of the Colegrove Parent Teachers’ Association, 
and 1s active in community library work, taking her turn as custodian 
of the library nearest her home. 

“When he published the Sacramento Times,” she said yesterday, “Mr. 
Cole was often threatened with violence, but he stood true to his colors, 
and when he became a candidate for office, many of his former enemies 
voted for him. Yes, I sometimes helped on the paper, handled the scissors 
and wrote an occasional column of comment. Often it was three o’clock 
in the morning before we were finished.” 

Most of the immediate family live in the vicinity of the Colegrove home- 
stead. 

Cornelius Cole was among those who least credited the rumors, in 
the summer of 1914, of impending war in Europe. When on August 4 
these rumors became dread certainty, he voiced vehement protest in 
speeches before local political gatherings and in articles for the press. 

In these he earnestly repeated his convictions of forty-three years 
before as expressed ina letter to the Alta, commenting upon the not 
- altogether satisfactory provisions of the Washington treaty. 

We have seen in our own time and even in our own country that the 
most civilized wars are the most barbarous, and if there be not left enough 


genius and enlightenment in the world to dispense with war when it is 
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threatened, who can say we may not again slide back into another dark 
age? Let us at least try an experiment and set an example, though tt cost 
some concessions on our part. To compromise will certainly better accord 
with our exalted Christianity and, may I not say, better comport with our 
boasted civilization. I do not think the Republic will or can suffer by fol- 
lowing the dictates of humanity rather than those of revenge. 

In 1915, on Cornelius Cole’s ninety-third birthday, a visiting report- 
er asked him his plans for his ninety-fourth year. Looking somewhat 
surprised, he replied: Why—TI have no plans. I'll keep going to busi- 
ness every day as usual. 

He had just finished writing an article for the Los Angeles Examiner, 
entitled Observations Concerning the War. Intensely American, not 
especially in sympathy with any foreign nation, he was hopeful of the 
ability of the United States to remain aloof from actual participation in 
continental struggles. He was critical of the case with which we were per- 
suaded to make thatloan of a hundred million pounds sterling to England. 
After protesting that the American Declaration of Independence was 
still a declaration, but no longer signified independence,he continued: 

The sincerity of our affection for the Mother Country ts emphasized by 
the reflection that the nation we are assisting England to crush has never 
shown us any ill will... . 

Whether England or Germany shall finally triumph, the United States, 
by far the wealthwest nation on earth, will be in a position to bear the 
brunt. So far as England ts concerned, our course is already determined. 
A wictory by Germany would be in effect no less a victory over the United 
States than over England. The vindication by Germany after a much pro- 
tracted struggle would be exceedingly embarrassing to this country. 

In any event, the notorious abandonment of our character as an inde- 
pendent republic would be costly enough. 
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When in the spring of 1916, the British and French missions in Wash- 


ington had insured close cooperation between the United States and 
the Allies, and later when the United States had entered the war with 
vigor, Cornelius Cole grimly adjusted himself to this world-wide re- 
turn to barbarism. 

He and Olive Cole joined that great American army at home, doing 
the tasks that came to hand, cheerfully practicing war economy, and 
concealing their anxiety concerning their two grandsons, Captain 
Comerford McLoughlin (son of Cornelia Cole),who was in the thick 
of the fight in France, and Cornelius Cole Brown (son of Emma Cole), 
stationed in Siberia. 

Realizing the immense responsibility resting on the President dur- 
ing war-time stress, Cornelius Cole was at this time deeply interested 
in the local election of delegates to the national Republican conven- 
tion. Always an admirer of Charles Evans Hughes, Cole felt that he 
was the statesman most fitted by temperament and training for the 
now critical office of President. 

Cole considered Mr. Roosevelt a man who had forgotten or ignored 
the fact that this is a legislative form of government, and not one of 
brilliant leaders and sheeplike followers. 

This was not the reaction of testy political age toward rampant bois- 
terous political youth. Cole’s credo was encompassed in those words 
spoken in effect first by Chief Justice Marshall,who in his McCulloch 
us. Maryland decision had expressed his conception of the American 
nation as emphatically a government of the people. In form and sub- 
stance it emanates from them. Its powers are granted by them and are 
to be exercised directly on them and for their benefit. Daniel Webster, in 
his reply to Hayne, had expressed the same thought as a people’s gov- 
ernment; made for the people, made by the people; and answerable to the 
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people. In Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, it had crystallized 
into the perfect expression— government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. 

Cornelius Cole’s belief that leadership should come to those pos- 
sessed of broad vision of the country’s needs and willing to serve those 
needs, as voiced by the citizens of that country, led him to see in Mr. 
Hughes the ideal President for these critical times. 

In February, 1916, Cornelius Cole had presided as chairman at the 
Lincoln Day banquet of the Republican Club and had listened with de- 
light to the brave speeches of the doughty young Republicans, announc- 
ing their Issue of 1916: 

Prosperity —not a war-order prosperity, not a blood-money prosperity, 
nor prosperity based on a high-tariff wall created by the European war; 
but prosperity that will be an actuality after the war is over, when there 
will be no shrapnel prosperity possible and this country will meet the 
intensified competition of the world. 

The only way to obtain this sort of prosperity is to enforce a Republi- 
can tariff which will prevent our industries from being swamped with 
the competition of cheap labor in Europe and Asia. At present our inter- 
national competitors are too busy to pay any attention to industry, but 
after the war 1s over, our markets will be the richest in the world, invit- 
ing exploitation from all sides, and if there is nothing more protecting 
them than the present Democratic tariff — God help us. 

While these speeches were in progress, Olive Cole, as acting Pres- 
ident of the Women’s Republican League, was in close conference 
with the Republican women leaders of the city. A few weeks later she 
was nominated as one of the four delegates at large to the national 
Republican convention at Chicago. 


Perhaps the most characteristic expression of Olive Cole’s personal- 
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ity was shown in a letter to her old friend Mrs. E. C. Boston, of Santa 
Cruz: 


As you once wrote me, “women are inconsistent,” and by going into 
polttics they “‘seek to exalt themselves.” I confess to the first impeachment, 
but not the last. I shall not seek to exalt myself, though I have been nom- 
inated as delegate at large from the state to the Chicago convention. 

Tf elected, I may have something to do toward the making of a real Re- 
publican President. What do you think of this? If you approve, then I hope 
you will vote for me. From all parts of the state I have hopeful names. 

Of course, you know this ts only an appreciation of all my dear old 
Senator did for California. He ts in excellent health and rejoices in my 
nomination. He is also quate sure Santa Cruz will give me a record vote, 
as wt once did him. It was there I first met you, Mrs. Kirby, Mrs. Young- 
er, and no end of other fine women. 

I shall not have time to “stump the state,” as the election ts so near at 
hand, May 2, but I hope to be elected in s{nte of that. All my own dear 
ones (twenty-four descendants ) are in excellent health, as I sincerely hope 
you and your own are. Affectionately yours, 


Olive Cole. 


The list of hopeful names reached such length as to assure Olive 
Cole’s election. On the morning of her departure, the gifts of flowers 
and the telegrams of congratulations and good wishes for her journey 
convinced even so modest a heart as that of Olive Cole that not only 
her dear old Senator, but his faithful teammate, was held in affection- 
ate regard throughout the state. 

Before the opening of the convention, Olive Cole went to New York 
to attend the biennial assembly of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
An enthusiastic reporter referred to this eighty-three-year-old mem- 
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ber, standing in line at the California state reception in the Rose Room 
of the Hotel Astor, as wearing the dignity of years and a fetching bon- 
net on her snow-white head. 

When asked whether she would support Teddy, she replied: “No. I 
shall support Mr. Hughes most certainly,” with an air as magestical as 
that of the Justice himself. 

The arrival of Olive Cole at the convention took from Chauncey M. 
Depew his title of Dean of the Republican Delegation, since her age 
exceeded his by six months. ‘ 

Remaining as companion throughout the convention was heryoung 
granddaughter, Cornelia McLoughlin. At the close of the strenuous 
session and before she began the long journey westward, Olive Cole’s 
relatives in Colorado wired to her, asking that she visit them. Her son 
George also wired, inviting his mother to accompany him to the Grand 
Canyon. Upon her granddaughter’s tactful suggestion, during the dis- 
cussion of the matter, that perhaps the elevation of Colorado might 
not be desirable after her fatiguing days at the convention, she agreed 
that this might be true; then, laughingly, she proposed flipping a coin 
to see whether she should chance the altitude. 

The decision on this matter resulted in a beneficial visit in the moun- 
tains of Colorado, after which the Dean of the Republican Delegation 
returned to California. The newspapers reported her arrival : 

Bringing the first personal story of the great national Republican con- 
vention, Mrs. Cornelius Cole has returned from Chicago. 

Mrs. Cole, who has been a member of the Republican party since its 
beginning in California in 1856, and who has personally known all the 
Republican Presidents from Lincoln to the present day,with the exception 
of Colonel Roosevelt, was one of three women delegates to the convention. 


** There will never be another national convention without women,” 
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Mrs. Cole asserts. She further declares that the presence of these women 
had a telling effect for the good of the suffrage cause: 

“The women were met with extreme cordiality by the men of the con- 
vention and were offered many courtesies, but each courtesy extended to 
them and withheld from the men, they declined. They were ashed, for in- 
stance, to sit on the platform, but they refused, saying they would take 
ther places among the regular delegates. 

“The demonstrations for Roosevelt, the action of the woman who leaned 
over the balcony and tore away an American flag and waved it in the 
atr, shouting ‘We want Teddy!’ followed by yells and shouts of a pro- 
fessional political nature, lessened rather than helped his chances for the 
nomination. 

“When Mr. Hughes was finally nominated, tt was a thrilling moment. 
For several seconds there was complete silence through the hall. Then 
the convention burst into the heartvest applause. 

“When they were through cheering, all the delegations fell into line, 
and bearing their state banners, united in a monster parade around the 
convention hall. California’s banner, a huge white silk one emblazoned 
with a large bear, was the most handsome of all.” 

In August the Republican press announced the arrival in Los An- 
geles of the next President, Charles Evans Hughes. He was given an 
enthusiastic ovation upon his appearance at the Shrine Auditorium 
to speak to an audience of over six thousand people, whose shouts 
were augmented by those of an equal number without, unable to ob- 
tain entrance. According to the Los Angeles Times: 

When Mr. and Mrs. Hughes appeared at the entrance of the Audito- 
rium, the band struck up the familiar air of The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. The cue was instantly taken in every nook and corner of the buald- 


ing, and the vast assemblage rose as one person. First, the crowd wildly 
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clapped hands, then shouted and cheered, the din lasting for more than 
five minutes. 

The procession down the aisle was led by former United States Senator 
Cornelius Cole and Mrs. Cole, with the regularly appointed reception com- 
mittee immediately behind, and Mr. and Mrs. Hughes bringing up the 
rear. They were escorted to the platform by W.W. Mines, Vice Chairman 
of the State Republican Executive Committee, and William H. Crocker 
(son of Charles Crocker), National Committeeman. 

During the strenuous days of 1917 and 1918, Cornelius and Olive 
Cole continued to practice their full measure of war-time economy, 
and to do their full measure of war work. Olive Cole,who in her home 
in Washington had nursed wounded soldiers of the Civil War, now 
turned naturally to such work as she could perform for the soldiers 
of the World War. After the signing of the armistice, acrimonious dis- 
cussion filled the press. But there was nothing antagonistic in the atti- 
tude of Cornelius Cole who was among those most optimistic for the 
future, declaring himself proud of the noble part the United States will 
take in the coming work of world-wide reconstruction. 

The fervor of his and Olive Cole’s rejoicing was heightened by news 
of the safety of their two grandsons, and other relatives in the service. 

They resumed their favorite custom of receiving friends informally 
and of entertaining the numerous visitors who brought letters to them. 
On their rare evenings alone, they read aloud, one to the other, from 
the various lives and memoirs of their Washington contemporaries. 
They enjoyed the Autobeography of Andrew D. White, the personal 
reminiscences of Major General Benjamin F. Butler, and W.W. Cham- 
berlaine’s Memorrs of the Civil War. 

Often these two, who lived a winter scene with April in their hearts, 


lingered so late after the others had retired to theirrooms, thata younger 
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member of the household would return in alarm, to find them sézl sit- 
teng in their chairs beside the open fire, busily discussing past and pres- 
ent affairs with a zest as keen as in years gone by, often holding differing 
views, their arguments intermingled with laughter. Many evenings, 
while sitting there, Cornelius Cole was composing and jotting down 
aphoristic couplets, the beginnings of his [deals in Verse. Both were 
familiar with contemporary American and English verse, and often 
delighted in repeating to each other bits from their favorite authors. 
When quite alone, they recalled as well poems whose significance was 
more intimately personal. One of these which Cornelius Cole liked 
best to repeat to Olive now was a poem which she had first heard 


from his lips at Sacramento, when a girl of twenty-two, in 1855. 


Wilt thou love me, gentle marden, 
When the hours of youth are fled, 
When the hoary locks of winter 
Thinly cluster ’round my head ? 
When the form, now firm and stately, 
Shall be bowed with age and care, 
And my voice has lost tts softness, 


Wilt thou love me, maiden fair ? 


Yes, thou ’lt love me when the present, 
With ats halcyon days, is past, 
When our bark is gently gliding 
As on Time’s dark wave we’re cast; 
When each joyous dream has vanished, 
When my heart ts sad and chill, 
And the shades of death hang o’er me, 


Thou wilt love me, maiden, still. 
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She would fittingly reply in verse of her own composition, written 


to Dear C on his eighty-eighth birthday : 


Yes, you are mine and I am yours ; 
By every tender tre that holds 
Our souls secure in love and fazth, 


We are as one. 


And in the joy of sense and sight, 
Of thrilling touch and lingering look, 
Are we not one in holy tie, 


For time as for eternity ? 


O love divine of earth, of heaven, 
That blends two beings into one, 
A look, a thought, a word, a hope, 


And thine is immortality. 


On a Saturday evening in August, 1918, Olive Cole, apparently in 
her usual health, bade her family goodnight and retired. The follow- 
ing morning she did not awaken at her accustomed hour. Her daugh- 
ter Lucretia upon entering the room discovered her in a comatose 
condition. All day her family and the physicians sought despairingly 
for some sign of returning consciousness. None came. For her already 
the white ship had touched port. 

For many hours afterward, Olive Cole’s children watched their fa- 
ther anxiously. He said little and asked only to be left alone. The 
next day he stood with his daughter Lucretia beside the couch where 
Olive Cole lay surrounded by the pink roses she loved. 

For a long moment he stood in silence. Then he whispered, smil- 
ing: She ts beautiful, as beautiful as a bride. 
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A few days after the simple funeral service and the return from that 
flower-strewn mound in Hollywood Cemetery, Cornelius Cole made 
brave effort to resume the quiet routine of his life. Ever thoughtful of 
his children, he did not intrude his grief upon them who were deep 
in their own sorrow. 

He rose as usual each morning, chatted over the papers at break- 
fast and departed for his office. He also resumed his old habit of sit- 
ting beside an open fire in the evening after the others had retired. 

One night, quite late, his daughter Lucretia, thinking she heard con- 
versation in the living room, quietly entered. She saw her father sitting 
alone opposite her mother’s empty chair, repeating aloud the stanzas 


of an old poem. She turned away in tears, for she knew its every line. 


That so much change should come when thou dost go, 

Is mystery that I cannot ravel quite. 

Then my house seems dark as when the light 
Of lamps goes out. Each wonted thing doth grow 
So altered, that I wander to and fro, 

Bewildered by the most familiar sight, 

And feel like one who rouses in the night 
From a dream of ecstasy, and cannot know 

At first of he be sleeping or awake, 

My foolish heart so foolish for thy sake 
Hath grown, dear one! 

Teach me to be more wise, 

I blush for all my foolishness doth lack ; 

I fear to seem a coward in thine eyes. 
Teach me, dear one — but first thou must 
Come back! 
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CHAPTER XX 


Who builds a house or monument for fame, 


Che plainest style twill best preserve his name, 


From Ideals in Verse. 
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ORNELIUS COLE passed the two years following the death 
of Olive Cole in the absorbing duties of his profession and 
in quiet recreation with his family. His widowed daughter, 

Lucretia (Mrs. Howard Scott Waring), and his granddaughter, Olive 
Waring, now made their home with him. He rewarded their keen 
solicitude for his loneliness by refraining from outward expression 
of sorrow and by encouraging them in their natural impulse to speak 
of Olive Cole as still one of the family group. 

Because of her custom of making much of birthdays, and her merry 
preparations for their celebration,the approach of September 17,1919, 
became an occasion of mingled pleasure and pain for the family. As 
though sensing their distress, Cornelius Cole entered cheerfully into 
the plans for a simple informal gathering, but on the morning of his 
birthday ambiguously announced: 

I'll be home for luncheon, but I have pressing business at the office, so 


I can’t spend all the day celebrating. 
[329] 
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That evening when alone with his daughter and granddaughter, he 
remarked quietly: Life zs stall good. 

On Lincoln’s birthday, 1920, Cornelius Cole addressed the officers 
and residents of the National Soldiers’ Home at Sawtelle, California, 
speaking on President Lincoln As I Knew Him. He declared himself 
as grateful for every opportunity granted him to speak again of the 
man he so loved. 

After a busy summer, its duties varied by long motor trips with rel- 
atives, Cornelius Cole passed the morning of his ninety-eighth birth- 
day (September 17,1920) in his office, where in an interview he gave 
the following advice to ambitious centenarians : 

Keep moving. Motion is the secret of health; inactivity breeds disease. 

Be an optimist; borrowed trouble helps no one. 

Keep busy mentally. If you keep your mind moving, you will never know 
age, though you may suffer infirmities of body. 

Don’t fear an illness. If a disease grips you, fight tt. 

Tf you can’t be born in California, get here as soon as possible. The 
climate promotes longevity. 

In the afternoon he greeted relatives and friends at an informal re- 
ception, and in reminiscing about his having witnessed the inaugura- 
tion of Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes and Cleveland, he added : And 
I expect to go to Washington for Harding’s inauguration next. 

Always an admirer of former Governor Frank Lowden, Cornelius 
Cole was much interested in the announcement of Mr. Lowden’s 
arrival in Los Angeles in February, 1921. Upon being introduced by 
mutual friends, the two talked Republican politics, past and present, at 
great length. 

Cole appeared on the program of the first annual banquet of the 
newly organized Lincoln Club on February 12, at which Mr. Lowden 
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was the guest and principal speaker. After the president, Henry M. 
Robinson, had outlined the purpose of the club—to foster the highest 
ideals of the Republican party—he introduced Mr. Lowdenwho spoke 
on Lincoln’s Influence in American Life. Next followed the speech of 
Governor Stephens of California on Republican ideals. According to 
the Times reporter: 

Then a sudden hush fell upon this Republican gathering when Mr. 
Robinson introduced former Senator Cole, from whose lips fell an eye- 
witness story of the historic occasion when Lincoln uttered his immortal 
Gettysburg Address. 

The venerable speaker, now in his ninety-ninth year and sole survivor 
of the Congress that sat during Lincoln’s administration, paid tender 
tribute to the martyred emancipator. . . . 

As the Senator proceeded to relate intimate touches of Lincoln’s life and 
supply bits of conversation, the very presence of the great emancipator 
seemed to be brought nearer to the men who sat almost in awe as the 
speaker addressed them. 

Throughout the spring months, Cornelius Cole often spoke to the 
students of the various public schools throughout the community on 
subjects relating to citizenship. A Hollywood school boy, after listen- 
ing to one of these talks, declared: 

The Senator never preaches. If he says something that widen sound 
that way, he says it with a twinkle in his eye, and it’s O. K. with us. 

Cornelius Cole in 1921 gallantly faced the century milepost of his 
life’s journey. He began that seventeenth day of September by going 
as usual to his law office in the Lankershim Building, where he was 
congratulated by associates and office employees. There he was in- 
terviewed by Otheman Stevens, who questioned this hale old gentle- 
man as to how he had achieved long life: 
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The Senator harks back to other wise ancients, Aristotle, Plato and 
Socrates, in taking as his text the Golden Mean. 

“Tdon’t know that there ts any secret about long life. I fancy the Gold- 
en Mean ts the safest way to prolong one’s days. I have never bothered 
much about this life of mine. Possibly my early career had much te do 
with fortifying my body. In the past [used to drink a bit as men did then; I 
gave up smoking three years ago. Of late years I have decreased the quan- 
tity of meat at meals, tending more toward vegetarianism. But I don’t 
make a fad of it—nor of anything. : 

“Tt ts no trick at all to live to be a hundred, but I’m rather doubtful 
about the possibility or advisability of adding another hundred onto the 

five score. I’ve always had my doubts about Methuselah and his long- 
lived contemporaries. It 1s not living a long time that counts, but living 
actively, usefully and joyfully while one does lrve. It 1s a question, in my 
mind, whether he who could add a hundred years to the span of each 
human life would be a benefactor. 

“If everyone were given this boon, tt would mean the prolongation of 
evil lives as wellas good,and unless people could be made better with their 
renewed youth, it would bring neither happiness nor benefit of any kind. 

“I have children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren whom I 
love and who love me. This makes life very sweet, but they boss me around 
considerably, and that is one of the disadvantages of old age!” 

At two o’clock that day Cornelius Cole returned home to be greet- 
ed by hundreds of telegrams, flowers in profusion and old friends by 
the dozen. His special guests were the members of the Centenarian 
and Octogenarian Clubs who called to extend felicitations. 

That night, when the last guest had departed and the family had 
retired, the host sat long over those pages of special interest to him at 


the moment—the chapter on Charles Evans Hughes in The Mirrors 
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of Washington. Cornelius Cole had often expressed his admiration of 
the qualities of sanity, clear sightedness, and fearlessness in Mr. Hughes, 
as contrasted with the dangerously visionary tendencies of Mr.Wilson. 
He was keenly delighted with the amusing manner in which this au- 
thor reported Mr. Hughes’ announcement a few days after taking his 
office as Secretary of State: 

That the United States had won certain things as a belligerent, that it 
had not got them, that he was going after them, that other countries could 
expect nothing from us until they had recognized our rights and our in- 
terests. He had completely routed the Senate, which had been opposing 
Wilson’s tdeals with certain rdeals of rts own, pitting Washington’s fare- 
well address against “breaking the heart of the world,’’in a mussy state- 
ment of sentimentality. 

The reader was amused, too, by the words following the character- 
ization of Hughes as a statesman possessing not only virtue, but intel- 
ligence: 

His ts the best mind in Washington; to this everyone agrees, and it 1s 
not excessive pratse; for minds are not common in the government. 

Proud of the Kool and Townsend family history, Cornelius Cole in 
October took out a life membership in the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution in Los Angeles, placing upon historical record the part 
taken byhis ancestors in the war that gave independence to the United 
States. He advised those ancient mariners on the sea of life who were 
eligible, to take a similar step, since honorable family records might 
be a source Of pleasure to the descendants. 

In April,1922, he was the official representative of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at the inauguration of Dr. Rufus von KleinSmid as President of 
the University of Southern California. He was the oldest delegate pres- 


ent, and more than one distinguished educator who met him found 
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pleasure in listening to his trenchant comments on academic tradi- 
tions of days before their birth. Cornelius Cole marched in the aca- 
demic procession and participated in the colorful ceremonies. 
When, a few weeks later he received a letter from President William 
Arnold Shanklin of Wesleyan University, inviting him to the ninetieth 
commencement of his Alma Mater, there to receive an honorary de- 
gree, he expressed himself as well in the commencement mood, and re- 


plied to the secretary: 


Dear Mr. Haley: 
I shall earnestly try to be there, God willing, but not, as the old preach- 
er said, “whether or no.” Yours faithfully, 
Cornelius Cole, °47. 


He declared himself in such perfect health and vigor that the dis- 
comforts of travel across the continent and the heat and crowds of 
Eastern commencement days could have no terrors for him. His en- 
thusiasm and his appearance of perfect health made the general fam- 
ily solicitude seem little short of officious. 

The Los Angeles Express of June 10 announced: 

A member of the alumni of Wesleyan University for more than seventy- 
five years, former United States Senator Cornelius Cole, ninety-nine, one 
of the most widely known men of Caltfornia, left today for Middletown, 
Connecticut, to have conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Senator Cole was accompanied by his daughter and her husband, Mr. 
and Mrs. Reginald Jones, who are en route to Europe, and his grandson, 
Cornelius Cole II. The younger Mr. Cole will remain with his distin- 
guished grandfather during the month of his visit in the East. 

The anxious members of the family remaining in Colegrove were 


reassured by daily telegrams from the traveler, declaring trip most 
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pleasant and health perfect. Among the throng which greeted him on 


his arrival at Middletown were nine ancient scholars over eighty years 
of age, who had traveled many miles to attend the ninetieth com- 
mencement of their Alma Mater. The nine had found present, alumni 
from their respective classes ; Cornelius Cole found none. As the only 
survivor of his class of ’47, he was at once lovingly crowned, by the 
alumni group, as King of the Campus, and hailed joyously wherever 
he appeared. The photograph of the alumnus of 47, identified by the 
Palm Beach suit, the broad-brimmed Panama hat, and the Malacca 
cane, had preceded him on the front pages of all the city dailies, so 
that he was promptly recognized and duly saluted at every turn. 

A few days before commencement he was initiated into Phi Beta 
Kappa to which honor society he had been elected in 1870. 

At the close of the ceremonies which made former Senator Corne- 
lius Cole a Doctor of Laws, he took his place at the speaker’s table 
for the commencement luncheon, and addressed the assembled fac- 
ulty and alumni on The Development of American Government Policy. 

The Wesleyan Alumnus reported the Stlver-Grays of Commencement 
Week: 

Seldom, if ever, has Wesleyan’s campus been graced by so many of her 
four score and more year old graduates as at her ninetieth commencement. 

Ten men, all over eighty years of age, traveled nearly 2500 miles to 
attend this reunion at “the sweet mother,” as Cornelius Cole, ’47, fondly 
calls old Wesleyan. The general tone of the optimism of youthful days 
was ever present as they gave clear expression to their clean-cut thoughts 
on present-day life and early memortes. The experience of years has given 
them “old age calm, expanded, broad with the haughty breadth of the 
Universe,” a mellow and serene philosophy based on the principle of 
“how we get into life, and not what we can get out of life.”” The out- 
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standing figure of the whole reunion group was Cornelius Cole. Such 
good health, erect carriage and clear expression of thought are rarely 
found in a man of his years. 

The inspiration gathered from contact with these sturdy oaks of Wes- 
leyan... ts a heritage which makes it incumbent upon all alumni to 


ledge: 
ea Sd The altar fires our fathers lit 


Shall still more brightly glow. 


The Literary Digest commented editorially : 

Everybody will live to be at least one hundred years old within a few 
generations, scientists assure us, and numerous Eastern journals are 
finding former United States Senator Cornelius Cole particularly inter- 
esting as a type of the hearty old age future generations may asprre to. 
In 1847 young Cornelius Cole, then twenty-five years old, received has 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from Wesleyan University. A short time later 
came rumors of the gold discovery in California, and with a half dozen 
friends he set out to make his fortune. In 1922, Cornelius Cole, sole sur- 
vivor of his class, preparing to celebrate his one hundredth birthday on 
September 17, received an invitation from his Alma Mater to come to 
Middletown, Connecticut, and receive an honorary LL.D. Mr. Cole came, 
in spite of the opposrtion of friends and relatives, who thought the jour- 
ney too much for a centenarian. .. . “He brought with him,” says a re- 
porter for the New York Times, one of the many who interviewed him, 
“recollections which went back to the thrilling days of ’49, and an active 
life that included a friendship with Lincoln, a place in both houses of 
Congress, and an interesting part in the purchase of Alaska—to say noth- 
ing of a large interest in the events of today. Memories which throw light, 
often a humorous light, on the present, believes Mr. Cole, are among the 


pleasantest rewards of old age.” 
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Ten days after receiving his degree, Cornelius Cole and his party, 
consisting of his daughter Cornelia (Mrs. James G. McLoughlin), his 
granddaughter Miss Cornelia McLoughlin, and his grandson Corne- 
lius Cole II, were comfortably located in Wardman Park Hotel in 
Washington. Upon entering their suite, Cornelius Cole walked to a 
window overlooking the bridle paths of Rock Creek Park with the 
dome of the Capitol in the distance. He stood there a moment and 
then exclaimed: A strange, new Washington! When Ifirst came here, this 
section was as truly rural as the heart of Maryland. Despite the protests 
of his family, Mr.Cole allowed himself only an hour’s rest before cour- 
teously greeting the army of reporters that besieged the suite. He briefly 
answered questions covering a range of subjects from gold nuggets to 
the spiritualistic theories of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, then bade good 
morning to the visitors and started with his party for a round of calls. 

After achat with Senators Hiram Johnson and Samuel Shortridge, he 
accompanied the junior Senator to the White House, where he shook 
hands with Mr. Harding and was congratulated by the chief execu- 
tive on his youthfal interest in current affairs when rounding out a 
century of activity. From the White House, Mr. Shortridge accom- 
panied his distinguished predecessor on a tour of the Capitol, intro- 
ducing him to law makers, many of whom were yet unborn when 
Cornelius Cole was in Congress. 

Uncle Joe Cannon, eighty-six years of age, upon meeting the visitor, 
shook his hand heartily and said with a broad smile: Why, sir, I’m a 
mere boy compared to you. I’m glad to see you looking so happy. 

On the morning of June 27, Cornelius Cole accompanied his fam- 
ily to the Senate gallery, and was then escorted by Mr. Cannon to the 
floor of the Senate. An enthusiastic young press correspondent de- 


scribed the scene: 
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The Past came back to Congress and rebaptized the Present in the faith 
of the fathers, the founders of the Republic which their successors are 
sworn to preserve. The Voice from yesteryear was that of Cornelius Cole 
of California, who will round out a full century of life on September 17. 

When he appeared on the floor of the House under his privilege as 
a former member, he was extended the unusual honor of an invitation 
to address the House. The presentation was made by Uncle Joe Can- 
non, himself eighty-six, whose career in the House began just as Sen- 
ator Cole was leaving Congress. 

According to the Congressional Globe: 

Mr. Cannon: “Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for five minutes. Is there objection?” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Cannon: “Mr. Speaker, I ask the Clerk to read the paragraph 
marked in the book which I send to the desk.” 

The Clerk read from the Biographical Congressional Directory the 
record of Cornelius Cole, whereupon Mr. Cannon continued : 

“Mr. Speaker, I make profert of the oldest man of my acquaintance. 
Tf you had seen his family as I have this morning, and had the ten min- 
utes’ conversation that I had with him, you would say, ‘Is it possible?’ 
I think he breaks the record. His long service in the Republic has been 
able and honorable. It 1s a great privilege for me to introduce him to the 
House in which he served so long ago, and I have no doubt that the mem- 
bership would be very glad to give him a brief moment to thank you and 
say what he may desire.”’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Lineberger of California: “Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House tahe a recess for five minutes for the purpose of permitting 
Mr. Cole to address the members.”’ 


The Speaker: “The gentleman from California asks unanimous con- 
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sent that the House take a recess for five minutes. Is there objection?” 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly, at 12 o’clock and 23 minutes P. M., the House stood in 
recess until 12 o’clock and 28 minutes P. M. 

(During the recess : ) 

Mr. Cornelius Cole: “Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I suppose you are fully aware that you are the representa- 
tives of the foremost nation of the world. (Applause.) You are here as the 
representatives of the founders of the government. You will remember 
that when it was founded by our ancestors it was but a small part of 
America and a small part of the New World. Our ancestors made a won- 
derful discovery at that tume. ... It was the discovery that all men are 
created with the right of enjoying life, liberty, and the pursuat of happr- 
ness. Our ancestors were not discouraged, although few in number ; they 
were violently opposed, but they persisted, and after a period of war waged 

for several years to defeat their discovery, they succeeded in establishing 
at, and the result 1s this great Republic. . . . (Applause.) 

“Our destiny no 6ne can forecast. Our hopes are wide awake. ... From 
a few weak colonists we have become what we are today, and I think we 
ought all to remember, above all things, the wonderful character of those 
who created the Republic and the government in America.” (Applause.) 

As Mr. Cole finished and Uncle Joe threw his arms around his neck, 
and the two stood before their younger colleagues, the 250 members pres- 
ent, Republican and Democratic altke, leaped to their feet and applauded 

for a full minute. 

After the recess Mr. Lineberger asked consent to address the House: 

Mr. Lineberger: “Mr. Speaker, itis a great honor for me to represent a 
district whichis now a portion of the great district which the Hon. Corne- 
lius Cole so ably represented in this House in the Thirty-eghth Congress 
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some sixty years ago. California has produced many great and honorable 
citizens whose names are written high on the national scroll of fame. 
None of them in public or private life has rendered greater service to the 
nation or to that great state than has thas distinguished citizen who 
stands before us. We hope in California... that he will live for years to 
come, so that his rich experience and guiding counsels may continue to 
help the younger generations of Californians to shape their lives along 
the path of high patriotic ideals and achievements which he has so wor- 
thily exemplified.” (Applause.) 

Cornelius Cole, en route to New York on the evening of June 28, 
smilingly declared himself gratefully appreciative of the loving kind- 
ness of this new Washington. 

Upon arriving at the Ambassador Hotel, his party found numerous 
telegrams awaiting them, a regiment of friends and press correspon- 
dents rushing forward to greet them from the corridors, and their suite 
facing Park Avenue a bower of roses. Declaring that he had no time 
to waste resting, Cornelius Cole held an impromptu reception then 
and there. 

The following day he visited the Union Club as guest of the Hon. 
James Mortimer Montgomery, President-General of the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution. He was the guest of honor at a reception given 
by the officers of the society at Fraunce’s Tavern, and was enthusias- 
tically toasted as a representative of the Caltfornia society and the old- 
est living member of the order. 

He spent many hours driving throughout the city and about Cen- 
tral Park, marveling at the changes which forty years had wrought. He 
chatted modestly with reporters about the unprecedented ovation he 
had received in Washington and declared that the personnel of the 


Congress was as fine now as in the days of Stevens and Sumner. After 
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mentioning some famous names of the members of the Thirty-eighth 
Congress, a space writer of the New York Herald commented: 

All these colleagues, big and little, of Mr. Cole are dead and many of 
them are only names to the younger generation. But Cornelius Cole lives 
on and returns to the scene of his comparative youth. The California 
papers may pornt to him as an example of longevity, but he is our native 
son, not California’s, for he was born in Lodi, this state, and learned law 
wn William H. Seward’s office. He went West in 1849 and stayed in Cal- 
tfornia because she seemed to need lawyers as well as miners. 

California might do well to send Mr. Cole back to Congress. He ts a 
man. of experience. : 

The day before the Cole party was to start for California, Mrs. Mc- 
Loughlin urged her father, in view of the long journey before him, 
to retire for a few hours of complete rest, and allow her to attend to 
all visitors. He acquiesced, acknowledging her solicitude and fondly 
calling her hes little buffer. 

An hour later she glanced down from her window onto Park Ave- 
nue. The traffic appeared to have stopped at the crossing and a crowd 
filled the street. Upon closer observation, she distinguished in the cen- 
ter of this throng the familiar figure of a tall old gentleman in a Palm 
Beach suit and a Panama hat, swinging his cane and holding a levee 
with newsboys, cabbies and the men of the street, to whom he had 
been introduced by the rotogravure sections of the press. He was re- 
turning from an hour’s stroll down the avenue after eluding every- 
body, including his little buffer. 

Allowed full freedom thereafter, Mr. Cole spent the hour before his 
train departed in chatting with Miss Marguerite Marshall, a sprightly 
young space writer on the Evening World, who reported her interview 


with the delightful and doughty centenarian: 
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The world is at least a hundred times finer than it used to be, and 

it’s improving all the time! That’s what civilization means !”’ 

There you have the unexpectedly cheery verdict of one of the most inter- 
esting and experienced judges of the cosmos —a judge who has been on 
the bench of this old world not less than a hundred years. 

Heis a former United States Senator, Cornelius Cole, born in New York 
but adopted by California; who will be one hundred years old next Sep- 
tember ; who was a forty-niner and Lincoln’s friend ; who sat in the Civil 
War Congress, and as Senator took part.in the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson. He leaves New York today for his beautiful home just outside 
Los Angeles, from which he journeyed East to accept an honorary LL.D. 
from Wesleyan University, of which he is the oldest alumnus, and to re- 
vistt Washington and this city. His “little daughter,” as he playfully 
calls the tall comely matron who watches over him like a mother, says 
that he has stood the trip remarkably well. And he ts an amazingly youth- 

ful oldster both in appearance and in his point of view. Many a man of 
sixty has more wrinkles, and Cornelius Cole’s eyes are bright, his white 
hair and beard are abundant, his handclasp is warm and firm. 

When I saw him at the Ambassador, there was just one all-inclusive 
question I wanted to ask him, and I fancied I knew tts answer. wanted 
to ask of he thought the world had improved or retrogressed during the 
century of his acquaintance with rt. I felt quite certain he would join the 
chorus of elderly whither-do-we-drifters. 

Here’s where Cornelius Cole fools you! He not only admits, he asserts 
that the present is far superior to the past, and like the late lamented 
J. Walker—we’re still going strong. 

“The world,” he promptly answered my leading question, “ts a much 
better place than when Iwas young. The fellows who try to tell you that 
at as n’t are talking utter nonsense. ... The first thing of which we think 
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is the progress of science and invention. There is the advance in trans- 
portation from the stage coach and pony express to the transcontinental 
limited, the automobile, and the aeroplane. There is the advance in com- 
munication. First, the improved mail service, then the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, and now the wonderful new radio service. There are all the hun- 
dreds and thousands of machines which have improved and increased 
production, which have brought comforts and even luxuries within the 
reach of an ever increasing number of people.” 

“But you don’t think,” I suggested to this shrewd old optimist, “that 
our progress has been wholly along material lines?” 

“Tdo not,” he responded promptly. “We have progressed in intelligence 
and in social tdealism. Education 1s far more general in tts scope and 
application. Some Americans received a pretty good education a century 
ago, but every child’s chance is better now. . . . 

The war was a terrible thing, of course. But look what came of wt — 
that inspiring peace and disarmament conference of the nations at Wash- 
ington last autumn! Would the world have staged such a conference a 
hundred years ago?” 

“And women have progressed so far,” I suggested. 

“I have always thought women were about as fine as they could be,” 
he observed gallantly. “It never seemed to me there was any room for 
emprovement in that direction.” 

“What ts your advice to the younger generation,” I asked, “and does 
at shock you as badly as it does some people?” 

“The young folk are all right,” he answered with a kindly smile. They 
are not a bit worse and not much different from our grandparents. All 
I would say ts, Behave yourselves. You know what that means, as well 
as I do.” 

I ashed him what he considered the biggest problem before Amervca to- 
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day. “It is the paying of that huge debt we contracted through the war,” 
he said quickly, ‘and the only way we can ever do tt 1s to be thrifty and eco- 
nomical individually. It is ajob cut out for every man and every woman.” 

It was now time for him to go on a short drive through the city; he was 
as eager for ut as a boy. 

“It’s wonderful — it’s marvelous — the way New York has improved 
since I saw tt last,’’ exclaimed the man who after a hundred years still 
keeps his eyes and mind fixed on the present and the future. 

It is a good world, and Calwfornia is the best part of it, was the dec- 
laration of Cornelius Cole as he sreeted his family and friends upon 
his arrival home from a trip which had been one continuous ovation. 
That he was also fit and ready for work, he soon proved. 

The Los Angeles Times of July 22 contained the notice: 

When the damage suit of Cole vs. Cuty of Los Angeles ts called in Judge 
York’s court on October 18, a vigorous old centenarian, Cornelius Cole, 
expects to arise and address the bench. Mr. Cole is about to set a new 
record for himself. ... He is plaintiff in a surt against the city for dam- 
ages to property resulting from flood water. Presiding Judge Willis said, 
“Well, Senator, if you are going to try this case yourself, we “ll set rt in 
your second century. It will go to trial October 18 in Judge York’s court, 
and you will have the distinction of being the first lawyer past the century 
mark to try a case in California.”’ 

Among the numerous invitations which had poured in upon Cor- 
nelius Cole after his return was one from the American Bar Association 
requesting him to attend its convention in San Francisco and speak at 
its annual banquet at the Palace Hotel on August 11. 

Again accompanied by his young pal, his grandson, Cornelius Cole 
arrived in San Francisco in time to hear Chief Justice William H. 


Taft welcome to the profession ninety-five embryo California lawyers 
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in the court room of the District Court of Appeal. At the annual ban- 
quet he shared honors as a speaker with the Right Hon. Lord Shaw 
of Dunfermline, M. Henri Aubupin of Paris, John B.M. Baxter, K.C., 
M. P. of London, and Chief Justice Taft. 

The following morning at breakfast, he laughed heartily over Jack 
Lustig’s Examiner cartoon, The Bench and Bar in a Touring Car, de- 
picting himself perched precariously on the hood and Mr. Taft at 
the wheel. 

Had the disapproving Colegrove visitor of 1912 reappeared on Sep- 
tember 16,1922, the day before Cornelius Cole’s hundredth birthday, 
he would have been incensed at the continued evidence of flippant 
disregard for the conventions of old age deportment. True, he might 
have overheard a mild argument in progress between the centenarian 
and his daughter, Lucretia, as to the advisability—not propriety—of 
his going to the office that day, when on the day following he must 
play the host to several hundred visitors at his open house. That she 
failed to gain her point was evidenced by the fact that at ten o’clock 
her father was in his office, being interviewed by Don H. Eddy of the 
Examiner, who urged him to tell in his own words how to live to be 
one hundred: 

Without frequent recourse to the calendar, I find it difficult to realize 
Iam soon to be one hundred years old. Many events in my memory. . . 
seem to me to have been only yesterday. 

Ihave been asked by the Examiner for my recipe to attain what ts called 
old age. I have only one reply —I have none. I fully agree with the noted 
Frenchman who said: “Any man, after he has reached the age of forty, 
ts his own doctor or a fool.” 

I have tried to temper my life with moderation in all things large and 


small. I believe that excesses of any kind are injurious to health and 
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shorten the life span. Overeating, the commonest form of excess among 
the people of America, ts dangerous and should be avorded. 

There was a time when I smiled to myself at persons who seemed to me 
to be fanatics in lauding the climate of Southern California. That tume 
has passed. I have been forced to the conclusion that the climate, after 
all, must be responsible in very considerable degree for a good health 
in my hundredth year. . 

I have spoken of the sd of overeating. They are very real. Hunger 
ts a wholesome sensation, and tt is far better to miss one meal than to eat 
just because it ts mealtime. Thus I frequently omit luncheon from day to 
day. Moderation in all things — that is my creed. Live moderately and 
you will live long. Fresh air, sunshine — they are essential. Exercise 1s 
a necessity, although violent exercise often does more harm than good. 
Make your mind behave. Worry ts fatal. Keep your brain in order, as you 
expect your house to be kept in order. Exercise your brain as you exercise 
your body. 

Avoid anger! By all means avoid anger. It 1s the worst of all excesses 
and by far the most dangerous to health and long life. Pessimism is a 
form of brain disease. It may be cured or cultivated by the power of the 
will. 

I hear much alarmist talk in these later years. Wars, labor disputes, 
crimes of violence and mangled matrimony seem to instil dread into the 
hearts of men. It 1s a fear that is baseless. Looking back over my years 
Ican recall periods of similar upheaval in the cycles of the century. Sixty 
years ago men said the country had gone to the dogs, but tt had n’t. 

SoImight add, think clean constructive thoughts; do clean constructive 
things; love for a better tomorrow, and avoid the mistakes of yesterday; 
speak good of your fellow men, not evil ; build for the betterment of the 


race and the nation, so that when you come at last to stand at the Great 
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Threshold, your heart may be comforted with the knowledge that what 


you have done has been well done and your struggles not in vain. 

On Sunday, September 17, Cornelius Cole stood in the midst of 
his family surrounded by hundreds of friends ranging in age from 
five months to ninety-seven years. Flowers filled every corner of the 
house, great baskets of them; a giant bouquet of one hundred roses 
decorated the entrance hall. The drawing room tables overflowed 
with gifts —finely bound books, choice fruits, rare flowers. 

As the last guest departed at fall of dusk, Cornelius Cole turned to 
his daughters with a smile, saying: This 1s a wonderful world, and I 


am very happy. 
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Cornelius Cole 
"F CONGRESS SHALL SEE FIT to adopt tbe suggestion that each state 
IT be permitted to place three statues instead of two in Statuary Hall, ic is 
to be hoped that California will avail herself of that opportunity to 
honor the state and one of the greatest of her sons—Cornelius Cole. Father 
Junipero Serra and that great minister who came from New England, Starr- 
King, who made his pulpit a fortress for the Union, were chosen as the two 
eminent sons of the state most worthy of such recognition—-this at a time 

when every state was restricted to two statues. 

~ There was much debate as to the wisdom of the choice then exercised, some 
contending that a better selection could be made, but the matter has passed 
beyond the field of argument. Should the privilege be enlarged and every 
state be permitted to honor a third son in that noble fashion, then California. 

should set up a statue in bronze or marble to Cornelius Cole. 

Senator Cole died November 3, 1924, after a brief illness, having but 
recently entered his 103rd year, for he was born September 17, 1822. The 
fact that he was a centenarian supplies no warrant for the. erection of his 
statue in Statuary Hall at Washington, but it is incidentally worthy of note that 
such weré his health and vigor that he remained in the practice of his pro- 
fession as a lawyer until stricken with his last illness, active and alert in 
his 102nd year as any member of the bar. 

Senator Cole deserves memorial recognition because, being one of the 
founders of the Republican party in this state, he more than any other man 
held California to the Union. The pro-slavery Democracy of the state, wholly 
sympathizing with secession, was largely made up of Southern “‘fire-eaters,”’ 
who did their utmost to wrench California from the North. That they failed 
was largely due to the indomitable courage and resolution of Cornelius Cole. 

Serving the state successively in the House and Senate at Washington’ | 
during the latter part of the Civil War and most of the reconstruction period, 
Senator Cole was one of the strong men upon whom Lincoln leaned. He 
bore a great part in effecting the purchase of Alaska and was the most helpful 
legislative factor in procuring the construction of the first transcontinental 
railroad that linked California indissolubly to the nation, 

His private life was characterized by qualities that of themselves made 
for real greatness, but his public services were of such extraordinary value as 

°to overshadow the merit of the man by the fame and distinction of the states- 
man. Modest; lovable; capable under whatever tests and unassuming; patri- 
otic as the fathers were patriotic and self-consecrated to the republic; an able 
lawyer and great lawgiver—Cornelius Cole in the time of fierce trial served 
this state from the days of *49 with a devotion that was single-minded and 
gteat-hearted. 

What he wrought for California will endure as long as the state itself 
endures. It is altogether fitting that if the door of opportunity opens, Cali-° 
fornia should set up his statue as that of one of the noblest. and most helpful 
of her sons. 


[XXUI.] Editorial from the Los Angeles Evening Express, August 4, 1928. 
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A California Sunset 


ORNELIUS COLE, centenarian, now became one of the most 


frequently interviewed men in California. Those familiarwith 


the activities of his daily life approached him for his views on 
politics, ethics, philosophy, hygiene and the current speculations as 
to the hereafter. - 

One solemn old gentleman of eighty who asked Cole whence he 
obtained the inspiration to carry on each day, was shocked by his 
matter-of-fact reply: From the newspapers. Another, whose thoughts 
and conversation ran monotonously to death, remarked enviously: 
Senator, the Lord has let you live to be a hundred. He’s been very good 
to you. 

He ought to be, John, replied Cole. I’ve never troubled Him much. 

While unfailingly courteous to all such questioners, he greeted with 
genuine pleasure the writers of the local press, who treated him as one 
of themselves, asking for an account of his latest speech or referring to 


one of his recent business ventures. 
[ 349 ] 
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They had thus reported his laying of the cornerstone of the Cole 


Building on Santa Monica Boulevard : 

The Senator, not content to take the just reward of a long and active 
life and retire, is determined to march along with the procession, and 
will crown the hundredth year of his life with the largest prece of devel- 
opment work he has done in South Hollywood, or Colegrove, as he still 
likes to call the neighborhood where he has spent the last forty years of 
has life. 

January 1, 1923, brought a New Year’s greeting from President Ste- 
phen Henry Olin of Wesleyan University, and an invitation to attend 
the annual dinner of the Alumni Club, to which Cole replied: 


Dear Sir, 

It is a real New Year’s happiness to get your notice of the annual din- 
ner of the Wesleyan University Alumni Club on the nineteenth instant. 
T regret very much my inability on account of distance to be present, es- 
pecially as tt will be the occasion of honoring the Olin tradition. 

The elder of the name Dr. Stephen Olin ts the only one personally re- 
membered by me, and remembered as great in person as in intellect and 
goodness. He was the Jupiter of the constellation of the brilliant educa- 
tors that circled about Wesleyan, never to be forgotten by the satellites in 
has classes... . 

It 1s hoped and expected that the officers and instructors of Wesleyan 
University will remain in the front rank of all that pertains to their call- 
ing, including deprecation of war as inimical to our better form of gov- 
ernment, and as unnatural and wholly unnecessary. 

With best wishes for the continued success of the Wesleyan University 
Alumni Club of New York, I remain Faithfully yours, 

Cornelius Cole, ’47. 
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On January 27, 1923, he addressed the California realtors at their 
annual convention in Santa Ana, speaking on California Real Estate 
in 1849: 

Your president, Mr. Tatum, was looking for someone of sufficient age 
and observation to remember the very earliest conditions of real estate 
in California, and settled upon me by accident. He may perhaps have 
made a mistake, except in one respect. So far as age and residence are 
concerned, he made none... . 

My first view of California was from the snow-capped Sterras east of 
Sacramento. I looked down upon what I thought was all of California. 
It appeared an unbroken wilderness. It had been neither improved nor 
mutilated by white men. It was a grand sight at that time, as the view 
of California has been to everyone since. 

Two days afterwards I arrived at Sutter’s Fort, the location of Sacra- 
mento, the cajntal of the state. Captain Sutter received us with a kindness 
which was greatly appreciated. He had in his possession eleven square 
leagues of land, something over 50,000 acres. He claimed also thirty-two 
leagues farthernorth, including the Feather River country; so he was mas- 
ter at that time, to all intents and purposes, of a domain of 150,000 acres. 

That, gentlemen, was the condition of Caltfornia in reference to real 
estate at that time. There was not a full-fledged real estate agent in the 
country. There were a good many floaters, but no permanent residents 
except a sparse settled population of the Spanish race. 

Reporting the address, the Pasadena Star News stated : 

Notwithstanding his hundred years, Senator Cole stood erect as a sol- 
dier and talked vigorously and interestingly for twenty minutes. His 
address ts of such historical interest to the real estate men that, upon the 
motion of Freeman H. Bludgeon, it will be preserved for postercty. 

Cornelius Cole, interested in every new invention, accepted an in- 
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vitation to speak briefly on a patriotic program broadcast from the 
Examiner radio station on Washington’s birthday. The quality of his 
voice was such that it carried perfectly to the thousands of listeners 
who had been informed they were to hear the words of California’s 
Grand Old Man. He often addressed the student bodies of local high 
schools and colleges on political or historical topics. When asked his 
theories of education for boys, he was wont to reply: 

If I’ve anything to suggest on the education of a boy, it is this: Have 
him study Greek and Latin for brain discipline. 

It helps to enable him to concentrate and to think things through. 

On May 13, he was the speaker of the evening at the Delta Phi Ep- 
silon fraternity dinner given to its Foreign Trade and Foreign Service 
section, at the University of Southern California. Introduced as Cole, 
our veteran statesman, Phi Beta Kappa, Psi U, he took occasion to di- 
rect his remarks in line with the matters of public interest under dis- 
cussion: the difficulty of the Federal Telephone Company over radio 
concessions in China, the recent friction with the Japanese in South- 
ern California, and the touchy European situation with its complica- 
tions concerning allied war debts. He voiced the earnest belief that if 
the State Department of the government would lend concrete support 
to all American enterprise abroad, much acrimonious discussion over 
concessions would be avoided. 

He recalled the Oriental situation in California fifty years before 
and he urged now, as he had half a century ago, that in the interest of 
foreign trade all possible effort should be made by American citizens 
to wipe out the ill feeling now existing between Americans and Ori- 
entals in California. In recalling the first Chinese exclusion law of 
1882, he facetiously remarked that the point urged against the Chi- 


nese, that they came to get rich and then return to their own country, 
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could have been made of many forty-niners, including himself, who 
were attracted by gold rather than by the thought of a new country 
waiting to be developed by them. The original intent of most, he re- 
membered, had been to obtain money quickly and return to their own 
homes. He referred to his own stand in the Senate on the Chinese men- 
ace, and laid the responsibility for the beginning of the trouble at the 
door of those exploiting Chinese labor. 

In discussing the indemnity demands, he reminded the group that 
in its international dealings the United States had never demanded 
indemnity. 

On the termination of our war with Mexico, it was we who made pay- 
ment of many millions to the defeated Mexican government; part of this 
payment representing the Gadsden Purchase. Also, after the Spanish- 
American War, by the Treaty of Parts, the United States agreed to pay 
twenty million dollars to Spain. 

He deplored the machine gun and poison gas as reflecting the mod- 
ern tendency to encourage and develop more speedy methods of kill- 
ing and so removeall elements of sportsmanship from war. He recalled 
General Winfield Scott’s opposition to the use of the breech-loading 
gun on the basis that it would destroy soldiers too rapidly. 

He predicted that long before another century should pass, the 
democratic form of government which had given the United States 
her leadership among the nations would have replaced all monarchi- 
cal systems throughout the world. As a final message to his hearers, 
he declared his belief that the future progress of civilization would 
rightly be attributed to the doctrine of Christianity as a higher philos- 
ophy and a more constructive code than any other in operation. 

Ten days later Cornelius Cole, upon whose optimistic philosophy 
the World War had put so severe a test, was overjoyed at the military 
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honors bestowed upon his grandsons. Captain Comerford McLough- 
lin had been awarded the Distinguished Service Cross with full mili- 
tary honors, the citation being for bravery in action at Ripont, France, 
when he had rescued from fire range his wounded battalion com- 
mander and several other men. Another honor came to the family 
when Captain Cornelius Cole Brown, stationed in Siberia, had re- 
ceived the Order of the Rising Sun from the Emperor of Japan. 

On June 5, Cornelius Cole was introduced to the classes in Ameri- 
can and Pacific Slope History at the University of Southern California 
by Dr.Rockwell D. Hunt, President of the Historical Society of South- 
ern California, and Dean of the University Graduate School. 

After brief reminiscences of his early years in California, the speaker 
declared facetiously that though an honorary member of the Histor- 
ical Society, he had yet a keen interest in things modern. He ended 
his address with the statement that it was impossible to grow old men- 
tally if modern newspapers were faithfully read and admitted that 
five was the daily ration on which he thrived. 

During the city’s active preparations for the reception of President 
Harding in July, the editor of the Evening Express announced: 

As the most famous son of the Southland and one of the most notable 

figures in California’s striking and romantic history, Cornelius Cole will 

be given a seat near the President on the platform at the Coliseum and 
be accorded all the many special courtesies to which his career of unus- 
ual mark so fully entitles ham. 

Upon the approach of Cornelius Cole’s one hundred and first birth- 
day, the family arranged for a celebration with only the relatives pres- 
ent, since for several days he had suffered from influenza. Its effects 
were noticeable, though the patient steadily refused to admit a lack of 


fitness for whatever arrangement you children care to make. 
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Since the guest list was limited to relatives, this birthday celebration 
became a literal gathering of the Cole clan. Old and young, they came, 
four generations—seven children, eleven grandchildren and six great- 
grandchildren. Through the gardens and into the halls they thronged, 
merrily hailing the master of Colegrove and wishing him many happy 
returns. 

He replied as cheerily to their tender felicitations, and was particu- 
larly appreciative of the homage of his five granddaughters, Mrs. Mar- 
gery Brown Mather, the Misses Olive Waring, Eleanor Cole, Cornelia 
McLoughlin and Rhoda Jones. 

When the guests had departed, Cornelius Cole sat down to his desk, 
where hundreds of congratulatory telegrams awaited him. He over- 
came the protesting words of his daughter, saying: I really feel better 
and younger than I did a year ago; perhaps because the phrase one hun- 
dred years old has such a venerable sound. 

Following a quiet Christmas day with his family, Cornelius Cole, 
in the second year of his second century, was a speaker (on December 
28) at a banquet of the Inter-Fraternity Alumni Council. Introduced 
as our eldest brother, he stood smiling while a thousand men, repre- 
senting thirty-seven Greek letter fraternities, cheered lustily and long. 
He then spoke briefly, urging a plea for the recognition of the unity of 
mankind which would forever end war. 

Lincoln’s birthday in the year 1924 was made the occasion, by mem- 
bers of the Lincoln Club of Los Angeles, for a gathering of Southern 
California Republican men and women at the City Club Hall, for the 
purpose of honoring the memory of the Emancipator and also laud- 
ing President Calvin Coolidge, for whom they were to cast their votes 
at the primary on May 6. 


Cornelius Cole, as a veteran Republican, a personal friend of Lin- 
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coln, and an admirer of Coolidge, was invited to speak upon this occa- 
sion. On the evening of the twelfth, Edward A. Dickson, editor of the 
Evening Express, called at the home of Cornelius Cole to escort him 
to the hall. Mr. Dickson thus referred to Mr. Cole’s brief speech be- 
fore the hundreds of Republican men and women assembled : 

Perhaps the most impressive, certainly the most moving, address of the 
evening was made by former United States Senator Cornelius Cole, now 
more than 101 years old... . 

Throughout the ensuing spring months, Cornelius Cole followed 
closely the pre-campaign discussions and laughed heartily over the 
political cartoons. Each morning and each evening his daughter read 
to him both the Republican and Democratic newspapers, in defer- 
ence to his expressed desire not to become bigoted in his Republican 
preference, nor too partisan to listen to the other fellow’s argument. 

On the morning of May 6 he accompanied his granddaughter, Miss 
Eleanor Cole, to the polls in Hollywood, where he cast his vote for 
Calvin Coolidge, announcing to the interested friends standing near 
that this was the nineteenth time he had voted at a presidential elec- 
tion. He was followed to the ballot box by his granddaughter, who 
cast her first ballot. The incident was widely reported in the press, 
under captions such as, He shames the vote slackers ! 

Cornelius Cole spent the summer quietly, taking long walks about 
Colegrove Rancho and motoring with various members of his family. 
They declared him an ideal companion, beng too deeply interested in 
the developments in progress all about the country to do any back-seat 
driving. 

After these drives he enjoyed the evenings, sitting in his favorite 
arm chair listening to some member of the family read aloud from 


memoirs, letters and essays. Of biography he never tired and often 
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daughter wherein her opinion differed from his own. He frequently 
remarked, concerning a self-laudatory writer: Lutie, there are too many 
I’s in that man’s biography; let’s shut him up and read another. 

The effects of a second mild attack of influenza shortly before his 
hundred and second birthday made expedient a celebration confined 
to members of the immediate family. During the afternoon Cornelius 
Cole received the usual bundles of congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams, and as he sat reading them, the United Press representatives 
were announced. One of them reported: 

The veteran statesman walked out on the veranda to meet us without 
thought of a cane, and with more vigor than most youngsters of seventy 
can display. He ts immaculate in his dress and wore a black suit with 
white waistcoat and tie. His snow-white closely trommed beard framed 
a friendly face with eyes which twinkled a kindly welcome. 

Since he keeps informed on every subject of importance in internation- 
al, political, industrial and civil legislation, we could not persuade him 
to reminisce about his own past in Congress. 

He predicted that President Coolidge will be reelected this fall. 

“I knew this young Coolidge and I luked the way he took hold of things 
when he stepped into office. He gets my vote in November. 

“I’m greatly interested in these world flyers, too. I hope to see them 
when they arrive here next week. We broke some records of our own when 
I first came across the country,”’ he smiled reminiscently. “Seven of us, 
back in ’49, could n’t wait for the wagon train; so we cut loose on horse- 
back and beat the other gold rushers into Fort Sutter.” 

When asked his opinion of modern youth, he exclaimed: “ There’s noth- 
ing wrong with them. ... They are fundamentally sound.” 

One of us asked his ideas of a life beyond this. He replied cheerfully: 
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“Tam not unduly concerned about a future exastence, though Imay have 
information from that quarter ere long.” 

As we bade farewell to this serene old philosopher, remembering that 
his active life in California spans the history of the state as a member 
of the federal sisterhood, we younger men concluded that “to eat, drink, 
and be merry” may do for the short-tumers, but “work and live long’? is 
for those who are going somewhere. 

The beauty of autumn was now at its height in the gardens of Cole- 
erove. The walls about its shaded court hung heavy with jasmine, and 
the fragrance from beds of heliotrope filled the air. 

Cornelius Cole, busy with his Ideals in Verse, which he planned to 
publish at Christmas, often sat in that shaded court with a notebook 
on his knee, setting down these bits of aphoristic rhyme which he 
meant to leave to his grandchildren. Here his daughters often came 
and sat with him in the afternoons to chat and to pass upon the rhymes 
designed for the volume, and to laugh with him over the whimsical 
lines born of a moment’s mood and intended for their ears only. 

The news in the daily press was a fruitful source of the thoughts of 
these lines usually written as fables in rhyme. In September he was 
pleased to learn that when the G.O. P. call sounded, the Republicans 
of the state buried their differences in support of the national leader. 
Reading the Times’ editorial statement: The party in California pre- 
sents a united front for the first time in a decade, he commented : They 
are learning from the fable of the lion and the bulls, and he penciled in 
his notebook: 

In Unton there is strength; one by one 
The lion seized the bulls tall all were gone; 
Had they but kept together as allies, 


They would have safer been, and far more wise. 
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When asked by a national press correspondent for his comments 
on the division of the Labor party over the presidential contest, he 
said: 

The workingman is in his usual pre-election position. Just now he ts 
umportuned by the LaFollette radicals who claim their leader as the chief 
friend of the poor and who harp upon the cost of food, fuel and clothing, 
thunderously warning against Coolidge as an enemy of their interests. 
I would suggest that since the Republican régime has given and still 
promises high wages, the laboring man had better seek sanctuary there. 

Mr. Cole read with keen interest the speech of John W. Davis, the 
Democratic presidential nominee, assailing special privilege and cor- 
ruption in office and denouncing Albert B. Fall, Henry M. Daugherty, 
Edwin M. Denby and others connected with the Republican admin- 
istration. Davis had answered criticisms upon his invective by saying: 

If the situation had been reversed, I don’t believe anyone would say 
that the Democratic party should not be held to account. You can’t wash 
out the record of a political party by some one individual’s arising and 
saying his consciénce is free from any wrong doing. You must hold a 
party to strict accountability for the things done. 

Cole’s comment on the speech was pertinent: 

A good speech—and by a Democrat. We Republicans have recently been 
selfish and neglectful of our reputation as a party. We have put upon the 
small body of incorruptible officials a burden of party responsibility too 
heavy for them. We are now in the unenviable position of the selfish mule 
in the fable: 

The ass was burdened more than he could bear; 
The selfish mule refused his load to share. 
The ass at last, from overloading, died ; 


The mule had then to bear his load — and hide. 
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Thus generalizing from old saws and modern instances, Cole passed 
many hours with his newspapers and notebook. 

One day when the garden was sweet with the late October roses 
Olive Cole had loved, he and his daughters talked of her, happily al- 
ways, for somehow this fragrance restored her to them in her moods 
of whimsy and tenderness. Lucretia recalled the old nursery days in 
Washington when they had sat at her feet before the fire while she 
spun fairy tales or described to them the great Ristori whom she had 
seen as the Virgin Queen at Ford’s Theater. 

Their father listened in silence. The sun set. Rose fragrance filled the 
little court with an almost tangible presence. He closed his eyes and 


seeming to forget his daughters’ presence, repeated in a half-whisper: 


You may gaze upon an object 
Till ats likeness you retain, 
And through distance and through darkness, 
You behold that form again: 
So I pondered on thy goodness 
Till there grew about my heart 
Many never-dying feelings 
Which make up its better part. 


You may listen to a measure 

Till its sentiment and tone 
Find a biding place within you, 

And the song becomes your own: 
So I treasure up thy sayings, 

And now, in my own, I find 
Many echoes of thy accents, 

And reflections of thy mind ! 
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There are perfumes we remember 
When their sources are no more; 

There are favors that will linger 
When the banqueting ts 0 er; 

So the charms thy presence yielded 
Have outlived thy honeyed breath, 

And my soul, that feasted freely, 
Will partake of them tall death! 


On the morning of November 2, Cornelius Cole was sitting at his 
desk before a sunny window, signing his name to a note of thanks for 
a recent gift of books. Laying down the pen, he turned to his daugh- 
ter and remarked: I’ve done enough for today. I’m very tired. 

After a few hours’ rest he insisted upon rising and was only dissuad- 
ed by the consideration that he might be unable to go to the polls the 
second day following. 

On the morning of Monday, the third, the physicians pronounced 
him ill with pneumonia. Unalarmed by their verdict, he repeatedly 
remarked: I shall be out again tomorrow. However, when tomorrow 
came, Cornelius Cole stood before the Great Threshold. 

On Thursday morning following the private funeral at the family 
home, the citizens of the Southland gathered about a grave in Holly- 
wood Cemetery. Many of those who stood reverently just outside the 
circle of relatives were men foremost in active service or distinguished 
for past services to the state and nation. They had been friends of Cor- 
nelius Cole in all that friend should imply. They came to pay loving 
tribute as he was laid to rest in the soil he loved. The services at that 
flower-covered mound were simple, as he would have had them, for 


they marked the passing of a philosopher and sage serenely at peace 
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with the world and himself, a man who on his last birthday could 
say: Nothing troubles me. 

Among the manycolumns of encomiums from the press of the coun- 
try, Rockwell Hunt’s Farewell to a Princely Pioneer was a most fitting 
tribute to the man he loved. 

As an American, Cornelius Cole combined in himself those great prin- 
ciples and high ideals that have made the United States a great nation. 
As a Californian he was the embodiment of those qualities and attributes 
that have deservedly placed the Golden State in the van of the nation’s 
progress as she now fronts the world. 

Here, indeed, was aman!... 

This prince among the pioneers numbered among his personal ac- 
quaintances the most conspicuous Californians of an earlier era, Gen- 
eral John A. Sutter, General John Bidwell, Sam Brannan, William T. 
Coleman and all the rest. Later, at the seat of national government, he 
was in intimate and almost daily contact with the great American lead- 
ers, Lincoln, Seward, Stanton, Morrill, Sherman, Stevens, Sumner and 
a host of others. Standing true in time of national peril, Cornelius Cole 
and his loyal contemporaries deserved well of their country for the pres- 
ervation and perpetuation of our free institutions. 

With no spirit of boastfulness and without vain glory, this stalwart 
American, dwelling peacefully among us these many years in his beau- 
tiful Hollywood home, has truly earned the right, when contemplating 
the wonderful achievements of his state and his naiton, to say Et quorum 
pars fui. 

A California sunset is a short symphonic movement in color. The 
golden rays of midafternoon soften to amber and rose, tinting the 
green foothills first to azure and then to deepest sapphire. Purple 
shadows lengthen along the canyons. Away to the west an opal-tinted 
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curtain of fog sways above the sea. Then, from out the blue, rides a 
lone night-herald star, and suddenly the light and dark are one, and 
the silver radiance of night shines softly where shone the golden radi- 
ance of day. 

The Colegrove visitor, come to pay homage to the memory of Cor- 
nelius and Olive Cole, goes first to Hollywood Cemetery where UBdet 
arching trees the Cole monument marks their graves. 

Later, as the visitor approaches the Cole home,he glimpses through 
an open door the familiar halls and living rooms. On either side of 
the fireplace is an arm chair. Books and periodicals lie about on low 
tables shaded by reading lamps. Comfortable couches face the gar- 
den windows. On the walls are the portraits of Cornelius and Olive 
Cole, painted by their son George. 

Should it by chance to be five o’clock of a Thursday afternoon, the 
visitor will find himself a part of the family group—sons, daughters, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren — gathered for the tea hour, 
as is their weekly custom. Gray-haired stately age, volatile youth and 
playful childhood greet one another with tender familiarity. In the 
lively conversation over the tea cups, the visitor soon senses that Cor- 
nelius and Olive Cole, whose portraits look fondly down upon this 
group, are as much a part of it as is the youngest grandchild. 

In the sincerity and dignity of a long life together, in the mutual 
practice of the homely, tender virtues, they learned the secret of a 
peaceful heart and made of life a gracious thing. Their experience 
has become a fine tradition within the family. They have achieved the 
immortality of love. They dwell on here serenely in the hearts of their 


descendants, the house that cannot pass away. 
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[XXIV.] Rachel Townsend Cole, mother of Cornelius Cole. 


[XXV.] David Cole, father of Cornelius Cole. 
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[XXVI.] Olive Cole, 1918, from a portrait painted by her son, Geor 


ge Townsend Cole. 


[XXVII.] Cornelius Cole, 1919, from a portrait painted by his son, George Townsend Cole. 
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